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ROM that add in Which the tight and title - 

F- to the lands of Carolina were ſold, and ſur- 
rendered to the King, and he aſſumed the 

immediate care and government of the province, à 
new æra commences in the atmals of that country, 
which may be called the æra of its freedom, ſecu- 
rity, and happineſs. The Carolineans who had long 
laboured under innumerable hardſhips and troubles, 
from a weak proptietary-eſtabhiſkment;, at laſt obtain- 
ed the great object of their defires, à royal govern» 
went, the conſtitution of which depended on com- 
miſſions iſſued by the-:crown: to the Governor, and 
the inſtructions which attended thoſe commiſſions. 
The form of all provineial governments was bor- The form 


rowed from that of their mother country, which- of kno 
was not a plan of ſyſtematic rules an, beſore- cats, 
Fol I. {A220 b 
* * . 
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hand by ſpeculative men, but a conſtitution which 
was the reſult of many ages of wiſdom and ex- 
perience. Its great object is the public good, 
in promoting of which all are equally concerned. 
It is a conſtitution which has a remedy within it- 
ſelf for every political diforder, which, when pro- 
perly applied, muſt ever contribute to its ſtability 
and duration. After the model of this Britiſh 
conſtitution, the government of Carolina now aſ- 
ſumed a form like the other regal ones on the con- 
tinent, which were compoſed of three branches, of 

a Governor, a Council, and an Aſſembly. The 
crown having the appointment of the Governor, de- 
legates to him; its conſtitutional powers, civil and 
military, the power of legiſlation as far as the King 
poſſeſſes it ; its judicial and executive powers, toge- 
ther with thoſe of chancery and admiralty juriſdic- 
tion, and alſo thoſe of ſupreme ordinary : all theſe 
powers, as they exiſt in the crown, are Known by 
the laws of the realm; as they are entruſted to Go- 
vernors, they are declared and defined by their com- 
miſſions patent. The council, though differing in 
many reſpects from the houſe of peers, are intended 
to repreſent that houſe, and are appointed by the 
King during pleaſure, for ſupporting the preroga- 
tives of the crown in the province. The Aſſembly 
conſiſts of the repreſentatives of the people, and are 
elected by them as the Houſe of Commons in Great 
Britain, to be the guardians of their lives, liberties, 
and properties. Here alſo the conſtitution confides in 
the good behaviour of the tepreſentatives; for ſhould 

they preſume in any reſpect to betray their truſt, it 
gives the people more frequent opportunities than 
even in Britain, of chuſing others in their ſtead. 
The Governor e prorogues, and diſſolves 
5 thele 
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theſe Aſſemblies, and has a negative on the bills of 
both houſes. After bills have received his aſſent, 
they are ſent to Great Britain for the royal ap- 
probation, in conſequence of which they have the 
force of laws in the province. This is a general 
ketch of the royal governments, which are intend- 
ed to reſemble the conſtitution of Great Britain, as 
nearly as the local circumſtances of the provinces 
will admit, and which, notwithſtanding its imper- _ 
fections, is certainly the beſt form of government 
upon earth. By the inſtructions which the Gover- 
nor receives from time to time from England, his, 
power no doubt is greatly circumſcribed ; but it is 
his duty to tranſmit authentic accounts of the ſtate 
of his province, in order that the inſtructions given 

| him may be proper, and calculated for promoting 
not only the good of the province, but alſo that * 
the Britiſh emu 


Arrzx the EY of 991 province, the firſt ob- 
- jet of the royal concern was, to eſtabliſh the peace ” 
of the colony on the moſt firm and permanent foun- 
dation; and for this purpoſe treaties of union and 
alliance with Indian nations were judged to be 
eſſentially neceſſary. Domeſtic ſecurity being firſt 
eſtabliſhed, the coloniſts might then apply them- 
ſelves to induſtry with vigour and ſucceſs, and while 
they enriched themſelves, they would at the fame 
time enlarge the commerce and trade of the mother. Sir Alex- 
country. For this purpoſe Sir Alexander Cumming 3 
was appointed, and ſent out to conclude a treaty of ſent ag 
alliance with the Cherokees, at this time a warlike _ on 
and formidable nation of ſavages. Theſe Indians wi: ub ihe 
* the lands about the h:ad of Sav anna river, Indiana. 


AX and 
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and backwards among the Apalachian mountains. 
The country they claimed as their hunting grounds 
was of immenſe extent; and its boundaries had never 
been clearly aſcertaned. The inhabitants of their 


different towns were computed to amount to more 


than twenty thouſand, fix thouſand of whom were 
warriors, fit on any emergency to take the field. An 
alliance with ſuch a nation was an object of the 
higheſt conſequence to Carolina, and likewiſe to 
the mother -· country, now engaged 5 its ane 
and protection. E e ee 


Azour the beginning of 10 vr. 17305 Sir res 
ander arrived in Carolina; and. made : preparations 
for his journey to the diſtant hills. For bis guides 
be procured ſome Indian traders, well acquainted 
with the woods, and an interpreter who underſtood 
the Cherokee language, to aſſiſt him in his negocia - 
tions. When he reached Keowee, about three hun- 
dred miles from Charleſtown, / the chiefs : of the 
lower towns there met him, and received bim with 
marks of great friendſhip and eſteem... He immediately 
diſpatched meſſengers to the middle, the. valley; aud 
over-hill ſettlements, and ſummoned a general meet- 
ing of all their chiets, to hold a congreſs with him at 
Nequaſſee. Accordingly in the month of Aprilthe chief 
warriors of all the» Cherokee towns afſembled at the 
place appointed. After the various ladian ceremo- 
nies were over, Sir Alexander made a fpeech to 
them, acquainting them by whoſe authority, he was 
ſent, and repreſenting the great power and goodneſs 
of his ſovereign King George; how he, and all his 
bother ſubjeQs, paid a cheerful obedience to his laws, 
| and of courle were 1 by him from all harm; 
Nt . I bat 
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That he had come i great way to demand of Moytoy, 
and all the chieftains of* the nation, to acknowledge 
themſelves the ſubjects of his King, and to promiſe 
obedience to his authority: and as he loved them, 1 
and was anſwerable ta his Sovereign for their good ' | 
and peaceable behaviour, he hoped they would agree 
to what he ſhould now require of them. Upon 4 
which the chicfs, falling on their knees; ſolemnly | 
promiſed fidelity and obedience, calling upon all that 
was terrible to fall upon them if they violated their | 
promiſe. Sir Alexander then, by their unanimous 
conſent, nominated Moytoy 'commander. and chief 
of the Cherokee pation, and enjoined all. the war- 
riors of the different tribes to acknowledge him ſor 
their King, to whom they were to be accountable for 
their conduct. To this they alſo agreed, provided 3 
Moytoy ſhould be made anſwerable to Sir Alexan- | 
der for his behaviour to them. After which many 
uſeful preſents were made them, and the congreſs 
ended to the great ſatisfaction of both parties. The _ | 
crown was brought from Tenafſece, their chief town, 
which with five eagle tails, and four ſcalps of their | 
enemies, Moytoy preſented to Sir Alexander, re- 1 
queſting him, on his arrival at Britain, to lay them 
at his Majeſty's feet, But Sir Alexander propoſed 
0 Moytoy, that he ſhould depute ſome of their ,. 
chiefs to accompany him to England, there to do — * 
homage in perſon to the great King. Accordingly He * 
fx. of them agreed, and accompanied Sir Alexandet Chek 
to Charleſtown, where being joined by another, they keen, : 
embarked for England in the Fox man of wan, ond F 
{rived nun 130. oe, 8 it 
13 4: Wii 
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We ſhall not pretend to deſcribe their behaviour 
| at the ſight of London, or their wonder and aftoniſh- 
l ment at the greatneſs of the city, the number of the 
WJ people, and the ſplendour of the army and court. 

Being admitted into the preſence of the King, they, 
in the name of their nation, promiſed to continue 
- for ever his Majeſty's faithful and obedient ſubjects. 

Who en- A treaty was accordingly drawn up, and ſigned by 
iq ads oF Alured Popple, ſecretary to the Lords Commiſſioners 
| peace and of trade and plantations, on one ſide; and by the 

alliance. marks of the fix chiefs, on the other. The pream- 

dle to this treaty recites, That whereas the fix . 
„ Chiefs, with the conſent of the whole nation of 
Cherokees, at a general meeting of their nation 
« at Nequaſſee, were deputed by Moytoy, their chief 
« warrior, to attend Sir Alexander Cumming to 
Great Britain, where they had ſeen the great 
King George: and Sir Alexander, by authority 
from Moytoy and all the Cherokees, had laid the 
* crown of their nation, with the ſcalps of their ene- 

« mics and feathers of glory, at his Majeſty's 
% as a pledge of their loyalty: And whereay the 
great King had commanded the Lords Commiſſion- 
ers of trade and plantations to inform the Indians, 
that the Engliſh on all fides of the mountains and 
« lakes were his people, their friends his friends, 
« and their enemies his enemies; that he took it 
« kindly the great nation of Cherokees had ſent them 
« ſo far, to brighten the chain of friendſhip between 
him and them, and between his people and their 
people; that the chain of friendſhip between him 
« and the Cherokees is now like the ſun, which 
« ſhines both in Britain and alſo upon the great 
** mountains where they live, and equally warms the 


— etc hearts, 
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« hearts of Indians and Engliſhmen; that as there 
is no ſpots or blackneſs in the ſun, ſo neither is 
there any tuſt or foulneſs on this chain. Aud as 
« the King had faſtened one end to his breaſt, he 
« deſired them to carry the other end of the chain 
« 'and faſten it to the breaſt of Moytoy of Telliquo, 
4 and to the breaſts of all their old wiſe men, their 
- * captains, and people, never more to be made looſe 
or broken. a = 
* THE eres Kiog and the Cherokees being thus 
« faſtened together by a chain of friendſhip, he has 
* ordered, and it is agreed, that his children in Ca- 
« rolina do trade with the Indians, and furniſh them 
“ with all manner of goods they want, and to make 
 * haſte to build houſes and plant corn from Charles- 
town, towards the towns of Cherokees behind the 
* * mountains: That he deſires the Engliſh and 
Indians may live together as children of one fami- 
„ly; that the Cherokees be always ready to fight 
. ©. againſt any nation, whether white men or Indians, 
* who ſhall dare to moleſt or hurt the Engliſh ; that 
* the nation of Cherokees ſhall, on their part, take 
care to keep the trading path clean, that there be 
no blood on the path where the Engliſh: tread, 
« even though they ſhould 'be accompanied with 
* other people with whom the Cherokees may be at 
« war: 'That the Cherokees ſhall not ſuffer their 
people to trade with white men of any other na- 
tion but the Engliſh, nor permit white men of any 
other nation to build any forts or cabins, or plant 
any corn among them, upon lands which belong 
to the great King: and if any ſuch attempt ſhall 
* N made, the Cherokees muſt acquaint the Eng- 
0 liſte 
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«liſh Governor therewith, and do whatever he di- 
« reds, in order to maintain and defend the great 
* King's right to the country of Carolina: That if 
e any negroes ſhall run away into the woods from 
* their Engliſn maſters, the Cherokees ſhall endea- 
« your to apprehend them, and bring them to the 
- * plantation from whence they run away, or to the 
Governor, and for every ſlave ſo apprehended and 
& brought back, the Indian that brings him ſhalt re: 
** ceive a gun and a watch- coat: and if by any ac- 
* cident it ſhall happen, that an Engliſhman hall 
% kill a, Cherokee, the King or chief of the nation 
4 ſhall firſt complain to the Engliſh Governor, and 
the man who did the harm' ſhalt be puniſhed by 
the Englith- laws as if he had killed an Engliſh: 
% man; and in like manner, if any Indian happens 
4/to kill an Engliſhman, the Indian ſhall be delivered 
* up to the Governor, to be-puniſhed by the ſame 
* * Engliſh laws as if he were an —_— 


TI e r en eee 
/ the King and the Cherokees, every article of which 
was accompanied with preſents of different kinds, 
ſuch as cloth, guns, ſhot, vermilion, flints, hatchets, 
knives. The Indians were given to underſtand, 
That theſe were the words of the great King, 
+ whom they had feen, and as a token that his heart 
Was open and true to his children the Cherokees, 
and to all their people, à belt was given the war- 
* riors, which they were told the King defired 
them to keep, and ſhew to all their people, to 
their children, and children's children, to con- 
firm what was new ſpoken, and to bind this 


* 9 of peace and friendſhip between the 
2 „ Engliſh 
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* Engliſh and Cherokees, as long as the rivers ſhall 
« run, * mountains ſhall 1 870 or the fun ſhall 
of ſhine,” 4 


Tens 78 bat it might be che eaſier under- 
ſtood, was drawn up in language as ſimilar as poſſi- 
ble to that of the Indians, which at this time was 
very little known in England, and given to them, 


certiſſed and approved by Sir Alexander Cumming. . 


In' anfwer to which, Skijaguſtah, in name of the 
reſt, made a ſpecch to the following effect: 
We are come hither from à mountainous place, 
2 where nothing but datkneſs is to be found — but 
ve are now in a place where there is light. nere 
was a perſoi in our country he gave us a yellow 

< token of warkke honour, which is left with 
« Moytoy of Telliquo,—and as warriors we rectived 
« it. He came to us ſike à warrior from you.— — 
A man he is z he talk Is upright — and the to- 
„ ken he leſt preſerves his memory among us.— 
We lock upon you as if the great King were pre- 


* ſent ;—welove you as repreſenting the great King; . 


Ae ſhall dic in the ſame way of thinking. The 
„ croun of our nation is different from that which 
« the great King George wears, and from that we 
« ſaw in the tower. But to us it is all one.—The 

chain of friendſhip ſhall be carried to our people. 

We look upon the great King George as the Sun, 
and as our father, and upon ourſelves as his chil- 
& dren. For though we are red, and you are white, 
yet our hands and hearts are joined together, — 
« When we ſhall have acquainted our people with 
what we have ſeen, our children from generation 


, 
\ 
1 
\ 
* 
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was fair and honourable in itſelf, and moſt agreeable 
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** to generation will always remember it. —Jn war 
_ «. we ſhall always be one with you. The enemies 


* of the great King ſhall be our enemies ; his 
% people and ours ſhall be one, and ſhall die toge- 
“ ther. —We came | hither, naked and poor as the 
r worms. of the earth, but you have every thing, — 
e and we that have nothing muſt love you, and will 
* never break the chain of friendſhip which is be- 
te tween- us. Here ſtands the Governor. of. Caro- 
“ lina, whom we know.—This ſmall rope we ſhow 


you is all that we have to bind our ſlaves with, 


“ and it may be broken. But you have iron chains 
% for yours. —However, if we catch your ſlaves, we 


vill bind them as well as we can, and deliver 


«© them to our friends, and take no pay for it.— 
We have looked round for the perſon that was in 
« our country he is not here however, we muſt 
« ſay he talked uprightly to us, and we ſhall never 


forget him.— Tour white people may very ſafely 


e build houſes near us; — we ſhall hurt nothing that 
e belongs to them, for we are children of one fa- 
« ther, the great King, and ſhall live and die toge- 
& ther.” Then laying down his feathers upon the 
table be added: © This is our way of talking, 
6 which is the ſame thing to us as your letters in 
the book are to you, and to you. beloved men 
we deliver theſe feathers i in confirmation of all we 


* © have fad.” * & divas 4 + $4 4 7. 


N Cherokees, however barbarous, were a "A 
and independent people; and this method of obtain- 
ing a ſhare of their lands by the general conſent, 


to 


. 
— 
* 


| * 
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to the general principles of equity, and the Engliſh = 


conſtitution.. An agreement is made with them, in 
conſequence of which the King could not only give 
a juſt title to Indian lands; but, by Indians becoming 
his voluntary ſubjects, the coloniſts obtained peace- 
able poſſeſſion. The Cherokees held abundance of 
territory from nature, and with little injury to them- 


ſelves could ſpare a ſhare of it; but reaſon and juſlice 


required that it be obtained by paction or agreement, 


By ſuch treaties mutual preſents were made, mu- 
tual obligations were eſtabliſned, and, for the per- 
formance of the conditions required, the honour and 


faith of both parties were pledged. Even to men 
in a barbarous ſtate ſuck policy was the moſt agree- 
able, as will afterwards clearly appear; for the Che- 
rokees, in conſequence of this treaty, for many years, 
remained in a ſtate of perfect friendſhip and peace 
with the coloniſts, who followed their various em- 
ployments in the neighbourh6od of thoſe e e 
without the * terror or moleſtation. 


—_— , 


11 


an the beginning of the year 1931, Robert Robert 
Johnſon, who had been Governor of Carolina while Johnſos 


in the poſſeſſion of the Lords Proprietors, having re- ax mer 


ceived a commiſſion from the King, inveſting him with 
the ſame office and authority, arrived in the province. 
He brought back theſe Indian chiefs, poſſeſſed with 
the higheſt ideas of the power and greatneſs. of the 
Engliſh. nation, and not a little pleaſed with the kind 
and generous treatment they had received. The 
Carolincans, who had always cntertained the higheſt 
eſteem for this gentleman, even in the time of their 
N confuſion, having now obtained him'in the 


7 
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character of King's Governor, a thing they formerly 
had fo earneſtly deſired, received him with the great- 
eſt demonſtrations of joy. Senfible of his wiſdom 
and virtue, and his ſtrong attachment to the colony, 
they promiſed themſelves much proſperity and —_ 
neſs under his ne adminiſtration. gy 


"Ted new Governor, from his „ of the 
province, and the diſpoſitions of the people, was not 
only well qualified for his high office, but he had a 
council to aſſiſt him, compoſed of the moſt reſpectable 
inhabitants. Thomas Broughton was appointed 
Lieutenant - governor, and Robert Wright Chief Ju · 
ſtice. The other members of the council were, 
William Bull, James Kinloch, Alexander Skene, 
John Fenwick, Arthur Middleton, Joſeph Wragg, 
Francis Yonge, John Hamerton, and Thomas Wa- 
ring. At the firſt meeting of Aſſembly, the Gover- 
nor recommended to both houſes, to embrace the 
earlieſt opportunity of teſtifying their gratitude to 
bis Majeſty for purchaſing ſeven- eight parts of the 


province, and taking it under his particular care; he 


enjoined them to put the laws in execution againſt 
impiety and immorality, and as the moſt effectual 
means of diſcouraging vice, to attend carefully ta 
the education of youth. He acquainted them of the 
treaty which had been concluded in England with the 
Cherokees, which he hoped would be attended with 
beneficial and happy conſequences ; he recommend- 
ed the payment of public debts, the eftabliſhment 
of -public credit, and peace and unanimity among 
themſelves as the chief objects of their attention; 
: Wot if hora ſhould-prove 105 ſubjects to his Ma- 
: jeſty, 
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jeſty, and attend to the welfare and proſperity of 
their country, he hoped ſoon to ſee it, now under the 
protection of a great and powerful nation, in as flou- 
riſhing and proſperous a ſituation as any of the other 
ſettlements on the continent. They in return pre- 
ſented to him the moſt loyal and affectionate addreſſ- 
es, and entered on their public deliberations with un. 
common harmony and great ſatisfaction. 


* the encouragement of tha people, now con Several 


nected with the mother country both by mutual affec- 


indulgen- 


ces grant- 


tion and the mutual benefits of commerce, ſeveral fa- ed the 
yours and indulgences were granted them. The re- people. 


ſtraint upon rice, an innumerated commodity, was part. 
ly taken off; and, that it might arrive more ſeaſonably 
and in better condition at the market, the coloniſts 
were permitted to ſend it to any port ſouthward of 
Cape Finiſterre. A diſcount upon hemp was alſo al- 
lowed by parliament. The arrears of quit-rents bought 
from the Proprietors were remitted by a bounty from 
the Crown. For the benefit and enlargement of trade 
their bills of credit were continued, and ſeventy- 


ſeven thouſand pounds were ſtamped and iſſued by 


virtue of an act of the legiſlature, called rhe Appro- 
iation Law. Seventy pieces of cannon” were ſent 
out by the King, and the Governor had inſtructions 


to build one fort at Port- royal, and another on the 


river Alatamaha. An independent company of foot 
was allowed for their defence by land, and ſhips of war 
were ſtationed there for the protection of trade. 
Theſe and many more favours flowed to the colony, 
now emerging from the depths of poverty and op- 


preſſion, and ones. to hatin Mm Es _ oak 
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Hoy, As a natural conſequence of its domeſtic ſecurity, 
dect of the credit of the province in England increaſed. The 
Eee. ty. merchants of London, Briſtol, and Liverpool turned 
their eyes to Carolina, as a new and promiſing chan- 
nel of trade, and eſtabliſhed houſes in Charleſtown 
for conducting their buſineſs with the greater eaſe 
and ſucceſs. They poured in ſlaves from Africa for 
cultivating their lands, and manufactures of Britain 
for ſupplying the plantations ; by which means the 
planters obtained great credit, and goods at a much 
cheaper rate than they could be obtained from any 
other nation. In conſequence of which the planters ha- 
ving greater. ſtrength, turned their whole attention to 
cultivation, and cleared the lands with greater facili- 
ty and ſucceſs. The lands aroſe in value, and men 
of | foreſight and judgment began to look out and 
ſecure the richeſt ſpots for themſelves, with that 
ardour and keenneſs which the proſpects of riches 
naturally inſpire. The produce of the province in 
a few years was doubled. During this year above 
thirty-nine thouſand barrels of rice were exported, 
beſides ' deer-ſkins, furs, naval ſtores, and provi- 
ſions; and above one thouſand five hundred negroes 
were imported into.it. From this period its exports 
: Kept pace with its imports, and ſecured its credit in 
: England. The rate of exchange had now ariſen to 
ſeven hundred per cent. i. e. ſeven hundred Carolina 
money was given for a bill of an hundred pounds 
ſterling on England; at which rate it afterwards con- 
tinued, with little rw . hb Ys of _ 
n IT 


- HirazzTo 2 ae wn 20 
greſs in cultivation Carolina had made, and the a 
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face of the country appeared like a deſert, with lits 
tle ſpots here and there cleared, ſcarcely diſcernible 


amidſt the immenſe foreſt. The coloniſts were flo- i 4 


venly farmers, owing to the vaſt quantities of lands, 
and the eaſy and cheap terms of obtaining them; 


for a good crop they were more indebted to the great 


power of . vegetation and natural richneſs, of the ſoil, 

than to their own good culture and judicious — a. 
ment. They had abundance of the ntceflaries,/andſe> 
veral of the conveniencies of life. But their habitations 
were clumſy and miſerable huts, and having no chaiſgs, 
all travellers were expoſed in open boats or on horſe» 


back to the violent heat of the climate, Their houſes 


were conſtructed of wood, by erecting firſt a wooden 
frame, and then,covering it with. clap-boards, without, 
and plaſtering it with lime within, of whictihey had 
plenty made from oyſtcr-ſhells,.., Charleſtown, at this. 
time, conſiſted of between five and fix hundred houſes, 
moſtly built, of timber, and neither well conſtructed 
nor comfortable, plain indications of the wretehedneſs 
and poverty of the people. However, from this period 
the province improved in building as well as in many 
other reſpects; many ingenious artificers and tradeſ- 
men of different kinds found encouragement in it, 
and introduced a taſte for brick buildings, and more 
meat and pleaſant habitations. In proceſs, of time, 


as the colony increaſed in numbers, the face of the. * 


country changed, and exhibited an appearance of in- 


duſtry and plenty. The planters made a rapid pro- 


greſs towards wealth and independence, and the trade 


being well protected, ut increaſed and flouriſhed. , 


| Ar the Game time, for the relief of poor on ack 
gent people of. Great Britain and Ireland, and for the. 
| farther 


y af 
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A projet farther ſecurity of Carolina, the ſettlement of a gew 
for plant- colony between the:rivers Alatamaha and Savanna was 
— 2 projected in England: © This large territory, ſituated 
ay. on the ſouth-weſt of Carolina, yet lay waſte, with- 
| out an inhabitant except its original ſavages. Pri- 
vate compaſſion and public ſpirit conſpired towards 
promoting the excellent deſign. Sevetal perſons of 
humanity and opulence having obſerved many families 
and vnluable ſubjects oppreſſed with the miſeries of 
poverty at heme, united, and formed a plan for 
raiſing money and tranſporting them to this part of 
America. For this purpoſe they apphed to the King, 
obtained from him letters patent, Bearing date June 
9th; 1732, for legally carrying into execution what 
they had generouſſy projected. They called the new 
provide Georgia, in Honour of the King, who like- 
wiſe greatly encouraged the undertakitig; A Cor- 
peration conſiſting of twenty-one” perforrs' was con- 
fitated, by the name of Truſtees; for ſettling and 
eftablithing the Colony of Georgia; which was ſepa- 
rated from Carolina by the river Savanna; The Truf- 

ters haviug firſt ſet an example themſelves, by large- 

y contributing towards the ſcheme, undertook alſo 

to ſolicit benefactions from others, and to apply the 
money, towards clothing, arming, purchafing uten- 
ſils for cultivation, and: tranſportiug fuch poor people 

as ſhould conſent to go over and begin a ſettlement. 
They however confined not their views to the ſub- 
jects of Britain alone, but wiſely opened a door alſo 
for oppreſſed and indigent Proteſtants from other 
nations. To prevent any miſapplication or abuſe of 
charitable donations, they agreed to depoſit the mo- 

ney in the bank of England, and to enter in a book 


* names of all che charitable benefactors, together 
1 with 
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with the ſums contributed by each of them; and to 
bind and oblige themſelves, and their ſucceſfors in 
office, to lay a ſtate of the money received and ex- 
pended before the Lord Chancellor of England, the 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench and Common 
Pleas, the Maſter of the Rolls, and the Lord Chief 


Baron of the Exchequer. ORE. © 
* 


A 


WHEN this ſcheme of the Truſtees with reſpe& to 
the ſettlement of Georgia was made public, the well- 
wiſhers of mankind in every part of Britain highly 
approved of an undertaking ſo humane and diſinte- 
reſted. To conſult the public happineſs, regardleſs. 
of private intereſt, and' to ſtretch forth a bountiful 
hand for relief of diſtreſſed: fellow-creatures, were 
conſidered as examples of uncommon benevolence 
and virtue, and therefore worthy of general imita- 
tion. The ancient Romans, famous for their cou- 
rage and magnanimity, ranked the planting of colo- 
nies among their nobleſt works, and ſuch as added 
greater luſtre to their empire than their moſt glorious 
wars and victories. By the latter old cities were plun- 
dered and deſtroyed ; by the former new ones were 
founded and eſtabliſked. The latter ravaged the do- 
minions of enemies, and depopulated the world; the 
former improved new territories, provided for unfor- 
tunate friends, and added ſtrength to the ſtate. The 
benevolent founders of the colony of Georgia perhaps 
may challenge the annals of any nation to produce 
a deſign more generous and praiſe-worthy than that 
they had undertaken. They voluntarily offered their 
money, their labour, and time, for promoting what 
appeared to them the good of others, leaving them- 
ſelves nothing for reward but the inexpreſſible ſatis- 

Vol. II. C faction 
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faction ariſing from virtuous actions. Among other 


great ends they had alſo in view the converſion and 
civilization of Indian ſavages. If their public regula- 
tions were afterwards found improper and impracti- 


cable; if their plan of ſettlement proved too narrow 


and circumſcribed ; praiſe, nevertheleſs, is due to 
them. Human policy at belt is imperfect; but, when 
the deſign appears ſo evidently good and diſintereſt- 
ed, the candid and impartial part of the world will 
make many allowances for them, conſidering their 
ignorance of the country, and the many defects that 
cleave to all codes of laws, even when framed by the 
wiſeſt legiſlators. 


ABouT the middle of Te, 17 22, the truſtees for 
Georgia held their firſt general meeting, when Lord 
Percival was choſen Preſident of the "Corporation. 
After all the members had qualified themſelves, 
agreeable to the charter, for the faithful diſcharge of 
the truſt, a common ſeal was ordered to be made, 
The device was, on one ſide, two figures reſting 


upon urns, repreſenting the rivers Alatamaha and 


Savanna, the boundarics of the province; between 
them the genius of the colony ſeated, with a cap of 
liberty on his head, a ſpear in one hand and a cornu- 
. copia in the ather, with the inſcription, CoLonlA 
Georgia Abo.: on the other fide was a repreſen- 
tion of ſilk worms, ſome beginning and others having 
finiſbed their web, with the motto, Nox S1p1 820 
Als; a very proper emblem, ſignifying, that the 
nature of the eltabliſhment was ſuch, that neither the 
firſt Truſtees nor their ſueceſſors could have any views 
pk intereſt, it being entirely e for ths $5 46 
and el of others. 
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In November following, one hundred and ſixteen 
ſettlers embarked at Graveſend for Georgia, having 
their paſſage paid, and every thing requiſite for | 
building and cultivation furniſhed them by the Corpo- James O- 
ration. They could not properly be called adventu- 8 
rers, as they run no riſque but what aroſe from the colony to 
change of climate, and as they were to be maintain- Georgia. 
ed until by their induſtry they were able to ſupport 0 
themſelves. James Oglethorpe, one of the Truſtees, 
embarked along with them, and proved a zealous 
and active promoter of the ſettlement. , In the be- 
ginning of the year following Oglethorpe arrived in 
Charleſtown, where he was received by the Gover- 

nor and Council in the kindeſt manner, and treated 
with ever mark of civility and xeſpect. Governor 
Johnſon, ſenſible of the great advantage that muſt 
accrue to Carolina from this new colony, gave all the 
encouragement and aſſiſtanee in his power to forward 

the ſettlement. Many of the Carolineans ſent them 
proviſions, and hogs, and cows to begin their ſtock, 
William Bull, a man of knowledge and experience,” 
agreed to accompany Mr. Oglethorpe, and the ran- 

gers and ſcout-boats were ordered to attend him to 
Georgia. After their arrival at Yamacraw, Oglethorpe-. _ 
and Bull explored the country, and having found an 
high and pleaſant ſpot of ground, fituated on à Ha- 
vigable river, they fixed on this place as the moſt 
convenient and healthy ſituation for the ſettlers.” On © 

this hill they marked out a town, and, from che In⸗ 
dian name of the river which ran paſ® it, called it 
Savanna. A ſmall Foft was erected on the banks ol 

it & a place of refuge, and ſome guns were mounted 

on it for the defence of the colony. The people were 
ſet to work in felling trees and building hots for 
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themſelves, and Oglethorpe animated and encouraged 
them, by expoſing himſelf to all the hardſhips which 
the poor objects of his compaſſion endured. He formed 


them into a company of militia, appointed officers from, 


among themſelves, and furniſhed, them with arms 
and ammunition. To ſnew the Indians how expert 
they were at the uſe of arms, he frequently exerci- 
ſed them; and as they had been trained before- 
hand by the ſerjcants of the guards 1 in London, they 


3 performed their various parts in a manner little infe- 


rior to regular troops. | 


Havixe thus put his colony in as good a fituation 
as poſſible, the next object of his attention was to 
treat with the Indians for a ſhare of their poſſeſſions. 
The principal tribes that at this time occupied the 


He treats territory were the Upper and Lower Creeks ; the 


with In- 


dians for 


former were numerous and ſtrong, the latter, by 


a ſhare of diſeaſes and war, had been reduced to a ſmaller num- 


their 
lands. 


per: both tribes together were computed to amount 


to about twenty-five thouſand, men, women and 
children. Thoſe Indians, according to a treaty for- 
merly made with Governor Nicolſon, laid claim to the 


lands lying ſouth-weſt of Savanna river, and, to pro- 


eure their friendſhip for this infant colony, was an 


object of the higheſt conſequence: - But as the tribe 
of Indians ſettled at Yamacraw was inconſiderable, 


| Oglethorpe judged it neceſſary to have the other tribes 


| alſo to Join with them in the treaty. To accompliſh 


this union ho ſound an Indian woman named Mary, 


- who: had married a trader from Carolina, and who 


could ſpeak both the Engliſh and Creek languages; 


| and pereeiving that the had great influence among 
: 1 aight be r vſeſul as an interpreter in 


, * forming *, 


this congreſs fifty chieftains were preſent, when O- 
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forming treaties of alliance with them; he therefore 


firſt purchaſed her friendſhip with preſents, and after- 
wards ſettled an hundred pounds yearly on her, as a 
reward for her ſervices. By her aſſiſtance he ſum- 


moned a general meeting of the chiefs, to hold a con- 


greſs with him at Savanna, in order to procure cheir 
conſent to the peaceable ſettlement of his colony. At 


glethorpe repreſented to them the great power, wiſ- 


dom and wealth of the Engliſh nation, and the many 
advantages that would accrue to Indians in general 


A 


* 


from a connection and friendſhip with them; and as 
they had plenty of lands, he hoped they would freely 


reſign a ſhate of them to his people, who were come 


for their benefit and inſtructiog to ſettle among 


them. Aſtet haying diſtributed ſome preſents, which 


muſt always attend every propoſal. of friendſhip 


and peace, an agteement was made, and then 


Totnochichi, in name of the Creek warriors, ad- 
dteſſed him in the following manner: “ Here is 4 


© little preſent, and, giving him a buffaloe's ſkin, a- 


* dorned on the infide with the head and feathers 
« of an eagle, deſired him to accept it, becauſe the 
eagle was an emblem of ſpeed, and the buffalo of 
* ſtrength. He told him, that the Engliſh were as 
* ſwift as the bird and as ſtrong as the beaſt, ane, 
« like the former, they flew over vaſt ſeas to the ut- 


termoſt parts of the earth ; and, like the latter, 
they were ſo ſtrong that nothing could withſtand 
them. He ſaid, the feathers of the eagle were 


4 ſoft, and ſignifed love; the buffalo's kin was 
_ * warn, and ſignified protection; and therefore he 


| * hoped the Engliſh would lobe and protect their 
| "ttle families.“ Oglethorpe accordingly accepted 
the preſent, and after having concluded this y_ | 


| 


1 
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of friendſhip with Indians, and placed his colony in 
the beſt poſture of defence, he returned to Britain, 
carrying with him e i his queen, and ſome 
more Indians. 


onde theſe Indian chiefs 
were introduced to his Majeſty, while many of 


the nobility were preſent ; when Tomochichi, 


ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the grandeur of the Bri- 
tiſh court, addreſſed the King in the following 
words: © This day I ſee the majeſty of your face, 
the greatneſs of your . houſe, and the number of 
« your people ;—I am come in my old days, though 
*I cannot expect to ſee any advantage to myſelf — 
J am come for the good of the children of all the 


nations of the Lower and Upper Creeks, that they 


may be inſtructed in the knowledge of the Eng- 
, liſh.—Theſe are feathers of the cagle, which is 
* the ſwifteſt of birds, and which flieth round our 
** nations.—Theſe feathers are a ſign of peace in 
* our land, and have been carried from town to 
* town there.—We have brought them over to leave 
them with you, O great King, as a token of e- 
« yerlaſting peace.—O great King, whatever words 

«you ſhall ſay unto me, I will faithfully tell them 


1 to all the Kings of the Creek nations.” To 


which his Majeſty- replicd : “ I am glad of this op- 


_ «, portunity of aſſuring you of my regard for the 


people from whom you came; and I am extreme- 


= ly well pleaſed with the affurances you have 
s brought me from them, and accept very gratefully 
-» of this preſent, an indication of their good diſ- 


poſitions to me and my people. 1 ſhall always be 


% ready to cultivate a good correſpoundenee between | ? 


„the Crecks _ res * 420, bal TIP glad on 


” 2. _ * * 


* 
= 


« any occaſion to ew you a mark 1 my OT 
" friendſhip.” | 


Donino'the whole ume dete ia ere in 
England, nothing was neglected that might ſerve to 
engage their affections, and fill them with juſt no- 
tions of the greatneſs and power of the Britiſh na - 
tion. The nobility, curious to fee them, and ob- 
ſerve their manners, entertained them magnificently- + . 
at their tables. Wherever they went, multitudes 
flocked around them, ſhaking hands with the rude 
warriors of the foreſt, giving them little preſents, and 
treating them with every mark of friendſhipandcivility. 
Twenty pounds a- week were allowed them by. the 
crown while they remained in England, and when 
they returned, it was computed they carried pres 
with them to the value of four hundred pounds ſter- 
ling. After ſtaying four months, and ſeeing the 
grandeur of the Engliſh ſovereign, they were carried 
to Graveſend in one of his Majeſty's carriages, where 
they embarked for Georgia, highly pleaſed with the 
generoſity of the nation, and n eternal fide- 
lity to its intereſt. 


\ 


THr1s mo and kind method of treating 5 Indians 
rians was better policy than that of overawing them by eaſieſt 
force, and was attended, as might have been expected, 5; 4 


entle 


with the happieſt conſequences. To ſtrengthen the and fair 


frontiers of Carolina, and promote the colony of Geor- 
ia, nothing could have been conceived more uſeful and 4 


effectual than a friendly intercourſe with thoſe ſavages . 95 * 


in the neighbourhood. The moſt proper method of 


managing them was to ſecure the friendſhip of te 


4 


8 


leading men among them, ' whoſe influence, however 5 
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limited by the nature of their government, was never: 
theleſs great, as they always directed the public coun: 
cils in all affairs relative to peace and war. It is true 
their young men, fond of fame and glory from warlike 


exploits, and rejoicing in opportunities of diſtinguiſhing 


themſelves, will now and then, in contempt to the power 
of their old leaders, break out in ſcalping parties. To 
moderate and reſtrain the fiery paſſions of the young 
men, the ſages find generally. the greateſt difficulties, 
eſpecially as theſe paſſions are often rouſed by grols 
frauds and impoſitions. Unprincipled and avaricious 


traders ſometimes reſided among them, who, that 
they might the more caſily cheat them, firſt filled 


the ſavages drunk, and then took all manner of 
advantages of them in the courſe of traffic. When 
the Indian recovered from his fit of drunkenneſs, and 
finding bimſelf robbed of his treaſures, for -procu- 
ring which he had perhaps hunted a whole year,” he 


is filled with fury, and breathes vengeance and re- 


ſentment. No authority can then reſtrain him with- 
in the bounds of moderation. At ſuch à juncture in 
vain does the leader of the greateſt influence interpoſe. 


He ſpurns at every perſon that preſumes to check that 
arm by which alone he defends his property againſt 


the hands of fraud and injuſtice. Among themſelves 
indeed theft is ſcarcely known, and injuries of this 
kind are ſeldom committed; and had the traders 


\. obſerved in general the ſame juflice, and equity in 


their dealings with them, as they commonly practiſe 
among themſelves, it would have been an caſy mat- 
ter with their wiſe and grave leaders to maintain 


| peace in all the different intercourſes between Euro- 


peans and Indians. Tomochichi acknowledged, that 


the Governor of the world had given the Engliſh 
| hn on, power and ** inſomuch that they 


I | wanted 


= # 
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wanted nothing; he had given Indians great terri- 
tories, yet they wanted every thing; and he pre- 
vailed on the Creeks freely to reſign fuch lands to 


the Engliſ as were of no uſe to thenifelves, and to 
allow them to fettle among them, on purpoſe that 


they might get inſtruction, and be fupplied with the 
various neceffaries of life. He perſuaded them, 


that the Engliſh were a generous nation, and would 
trade with them on the moſt juſt and honourable 
terms; that they were brethren and friends, and 
would protect them from danger, and go with them 


to war agaitiſt all their enemics. 


Sbm fay that james Ogletdorpe, when he came 


out to fettle this colony in Georgia, brought along 


with him Sir Walter Raleigh's journals, written dy his 
don hand; and by the latitude of the place, and the 
traditions of the Indians, it appeared to him that Sir 
Walter had landed at the mouth of Savanna river. 
Indeed during his wild and chimerical attempts for 
finding cut a golden country, it is not improbable that 
this brave adventurer viſited many different places. 
The Indians acknowledged that their fathers once 
held a conference with a warrior who came over the 


great waters. At a little diſtance from Savanna, - * 


there is an high mount of earth, under which they 


fay the Indian King lies interred, who talked With 


the Engtith warrior, and that he defired to be bu- 


ried in the ſame place where this conference was 
held. Bur baving little authority with reſpect to this 
matter, we leave the particular relation of it ta men 


A in circumſtances more favourable for intelligence. 
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Winx the ſecurity of Carolina, againſt external 
enemies, by this ſettlement of Georgia, engaged the 
attention of Britiſh government, the means of its in- 


© ternal improvement and population at the ſame time 


were not negleded. John Peter Pury, a native of 


Neufchatel in Switzerland, having formed a deſign 


of leaving his native country, paid a viſit to Carolina, 
in order to inform himſelf of the circumſtances, and 
ſituation of the province. After viewing the lands 
there, and procuring all the information he could, with 


reſpect to the terms of obtaining them, he returned 
to Britain. The government entered into a contract 


with him, and, for the encouragement of the people, 


agreed to give lands and four hundred pounds ſterling 


for every hundred effective men he ſhould tranſport 


from Switzerland to Carolina. Pury, while in Caro- 


lina, having furniſhed himſelf with a flattering account 
of the ſoil and climate, and of the excellence and 
freedom of the provincial government, returned to 
Switzerland, and publiſhed it among the people, -Im- 
mediately one hundred and ſeventy poor Switzers a- 
greed to follow him, and were tranſported to the fertile 
and delightful province as he deſcribed it; and not 
long afterwards two hundred more came over, and 
joined them. The Governor, agrecable to inſtructions, 
allotted forty thouſand acres of lands for the uſe of the 
Swiſs ſettlement on the north-eaſt fide of Savanna ri- 
ver; and a town was marked out for their accommo- 


dation, which he called Puriſburgh, from the name of 


the principal promoter of the ſettlement. Mr, Bignion, 
a Swiſs miniſter, whom they had engaged to go with 
them, having received epiſcopal ordination from the 
biſhop of London, ſertled among them for their religi- 
ous on. On the one hand the Governor and 
Council, 
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council, happy in the acquiſition of ſuch a force, al- 


loted each of them his ſeparate tract of land, and 


gave every encouragement in theirpowerto the people: 
On the other, the poor Swiſs emigrants began their 
labours with uncommon zeal and courage, highly 


elevated with the idea of poſſeſſing landed eſtates, and 


big with the hopes of future ſucceſs. However, in a 
ſhorttime they felt the many inconveniencies attending 
a change of:climate. Severalof them ſickened and died, 


and others found all the hardſhips of the firſt (tate of 


colonization falling heavily upon them. They be- 
came diſcontented with the proviſions allowed them, 
and complained to government of the perſons em- 


ployed to diſtribute them; and, to double their di- 


ſtreſs, the period for receiving the bounty expired 
before they bad made ſuch progreſs in cultivation as 
to raiſe ſufficient proviſions'for themſelves and fami- 
lies. The ſpirit of murmur crept into the poor Swils 
ſettlement, and the people finding themſelves oppreſſ- 
ed with indigence and diſtreſs, could conſider their 
ſituation in no other light than a ſtate of baniſh- 
ment, and not only blamed Pury for deceiving them, 
but alſo heartily mg nt nn n native 
ag | 1 9 
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for the more ſpeedy population and fettlement of 
the province; the Governor had inſtructions to mark 


out eleven townſhips, in ſquare plats, on the ſides of 


rivers, conſiſting cach of twenty thottſand' acres, and 
to divide the lands within them into ſhares of fifty 
acres for each man, woman, and child, that ſhould 


come over to occupy and improve them. Each town- | 


ſhip was to form a pariſh, and all the inhabitants 
D 2 were 
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were to have an equal right to the river. So ſoon 
as the pariſh ſhould increaſe to the number of an 
hundred families, they were to have right to ſend 
two members of their own election to the Aſſembly, 
and to enjoy the ſame privileges as the other pa- 
| riſhes already eſtabliſhed... Each ſettler was to pay 
four ſhillings a- ycar for every hundred acres. of 
land, excepting the firſt; ten years, during which 
term they were to be rent free. Governor Johnſon 
iſſued a warrant to St. John, Surveyor-general of 
the province, empowering him to go and mark out 
thoſe townſhips. But he having demanded an ex- 
orbitant ſum of money for his trouble, the mem- 
bers of the council agreed among themſelves: to da 
this piece of ſervice for their country. Accordingly 
eleyen townſhips were marked out by them in the 
following ſituations; two on river Alatamacha, two 
on Savanna, two on Santee, one on Pedee, one on 
Wacamaw, d egg: en We: arr 


river 8. 


Tun | old planer * acquiring every 1881 ner 
ſtrength of hands, by the large importation of ne- 
groes, and extenſive credit from England, began to 
turn their attention more cloſely than ever to the 

lands of the province. A ſpirit of emulation broke 
dut we them for ſecuring tracts of the richeſt 
ground, but eſpecially ſuch as were molt couveni - te 
ently ſituated for navigation. Complaints were made an 
to. the Aſſembly, that all the valuable lands on k 
' navigable. rivers and Creeks adjacent to Port, royal an 
had been run out in exorbitant tracts, under colour re 
of patents granted by the Proprictors to. Caſſiques lo 
and „ by which the complainants, 2 £0 
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had, at the hazard of their lives, defended the coun- 
try, were bindered from obtaining ſuch lands as 
could be uſeful and beneficial, at the eſtabliſhed quit- 
rents, thaysh the Attorney and (Solicitor-General 
of England had declared fuch patents void. Among 
others, Job Rothmaller and Thamas Cooper, ha- 
ving been accuſed of ſome illegal practices with 
reſpect to this matter, a petition was preſented to 
the Aſſembly by thirty-nine inhabitants of Granville 
county in their viodication. When the Aſſembly 
examined into the matter, they ordered their met. 
ſenger forthwith to take into cuſtody Job Roth- 
maller and Thomas Cooper, for aiding, aflifling, 
and ſuperintonding the deputy-{urveyor in marking 
out tracks of land already ſurveyed, contrary to the 
quit-rent act. But ,Cooper, being taken into cu- 
ſtody, applied to Chief Juſtice Wright for a writ of 
habeas corpus, which was granted. The Aſſembly, 
however, ſenſible of the ill coofequences that would 
attend. ſuch illegal practices, determined to put a ſtop 
to them by an act made on purpoſe. They com- 
plained to the Governor and Council againſt che 
Surveyor- General, for encouraging land: jobbers, and 
allowing ſuch libertzes as tended to create hitigious 
diſputes in the province, and to involve it in great 
confuſion. In conſequence of which, the Governor, 
to give an effectual check to ſuch practices, ꝓrohibi - 
ted St. John to ſurvey lands to any perſon without 


an expreſs warrant from him. The Surveyor-genera), _ 


however, determined to make the moſt of his affe, 
and haying à conſiderable number to ſupport him, 
repreſented both Governor and Council as pere 
ſons diſaffected to his Majeſty's government, aud 


highly 


» 


enemies to the intereſt of the country. Being 


— 
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highly offended at the Aſſembly, he began to take 
great liberties without doors, and to turn ſome 


of their ſpeeches into ridicule. Upon which an 
order was iſſued to take St. John alſoginto cuſto- 


dy; and then the Commons came to the follow. 


ing ſpirited reſolutions: “ That it is the undeni- 
able privilege of this Aſſembly to commit ſuch 
« perſons they may judge to deſerve it : That the 
<« freedom of ſpeech and debate ought not to be im- 
% peached or queſtioned in any court or place out of 


„ that houſe : That it is a contempt and violation of 


« the privileges of that houſe, to call in queſtion any 
„ of their commitments: That no writ of habeas 
corpus lies in favour of any perſon committed by 
«. that houſe, and that the meſſenger attending do 
4 yield no obedience to ſuch; and that the Chief 
« Juſtice be made acquainted with theſe reſolutions.” 
In conſequence of which, Wright complained before 
the Governor and Council of theſe reſolutions, as 
tending to the diſſolution of all government, and 
charged the lower houſe with diſallowing his Maje- 
ſty's undoubted prerogative, and with renouncing 
obedience to his writs of habeas corpus. But the 
Council in general approved of their conduct, and 
were of opinion, that the Aſſembly of Carolina had 
that ſame privilege there, that the Houſe of Com- 
mons had in England. In ſhort, this affair created 
ſome trouble in the colony. For while a ſtrong party, 
from motives of private intereſt, ſupported the Chick 
Juſtice ; the Aﬀembly reſolved, © 'That he appeared 
4 to be prejudiced againſt the people, and was there- 
« fore unworthy of the office he held, and that it 
& would tend to the tranquillity of wy Ar im- 
ot mediately to ſuſpend him.” 

I 
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In this ſituation was the colony about the end of the 
year 1733- Each planter, eager in the purſuit of large 
poſſeſſions of land, which were formerly neglected, 
becauſe of little value, ſtrenuouſly vied with his neigh- 
bour for a ſuperiority of fortune, and ſeemed im- 
patient of every reſtraint that hindered or cramped 
him in his favourite purſuit. Many favours and in- 
dulgences had already been granted them from the 
Crown, for promoting their ſucceſs and proſperity, 
and for ſecuring the province againſt external ene- 
mies. What farther favours they expected, we may 
learn from the following Memorial and Repreſen- 
tation of the ſtate of Carolina, tranſmitted to his 
Majeſty, bearing date April gth, 1734, and ſign- 
ed by the Governor, the Preſident of the Council, 
and the Speaker of the Commons | Houſe of * 


« Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful ſubjects of this 
province, having often felt, with hearts full of gra- 
* titude, the many ſignal inſtances of your Majeſty's 
* peculiar favour and protection, to thoſe diſtant 
„parts of your dominions, and eſpecially thoſe late 
proofs of your Majeſty's moſt gracious and benign 
* care, ſo wiſely calculated for the preſervation of 
* this your Majeſty's frontier province on the conti- 
* nent of America, by your royal charter to the- 
* Truſtees for eſtabliſhing the colony of Georgia, 
and your great goodneſs ſo timely applied, for the 
promoting the ſettlement of the Swiſs at Puriſ- 


* burgh; encouraged by ſuch views of your Maje- 


* ſty's wiſe and paternal care, extended to your re- 
* motelt ſubjects, and excited by the duty we awe. 


44 for 
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to * moſt lacred Majeſty, to be always watchful. 
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* for the ſupport and fecurity of your Majeſty's in- 
©® tereſt, eſpecially at this very critical conjunRure, 
| © when the flame of a war breaking out in Europe 
may very ſpeedily be lighted here, in this your 
« Majeſty's frontier province, which, in ſituation, is 
® known to be of the utmoſt importance to the ge- 
. neral trade and traffic in America: we, therefore, 
« your Majeſty's moſt faithful Governor, Council, 
a and Commons, convened in your Majeſty's pro- 
« vince of South Carolina, crave leave with great 
* humility to repreſent to your Majelly the preſent 
« ſtate and condition of this your province, and how 
greatly it ſtands in need of your Majeſty's gracious 
and timely ſuccour in cafe of a war, to aſſiſt our 
defenee againſt the, French and Spaniards, or any 
'« other enemies to your Majeſty's dominions, as well 
as againſt the many nations of ſavages which ſo 
e nearly threaten. the arg of your Majeſty's ſub- 
« jets.” 


« Trex province of South Carolina, and the new 
colony of Georgia, are the ſouthern frontiers of 
all your Majeſty's dominions on the continent of 
America; to the ſouth and ſouth- weſt of which is 
* ſituated the ſtrong caſtle of St. Auguſtine, garri- 
ſoned by four hundred Spaniards, who have ſeve- 
ral nations of Indians under their ſubjection, beſides 
« ſeveral other ſmall ſettlements and garrifons, ſome 
« of which are not eighty miles diftant from the co- 
.« lony of Georgia. To the ſouth-weſt and weſt of 
* us the French have erected a confiderable town, 
« near fort Thoulouſe on the Moville river, and ſe - 
« yeral other forts, and garriſons, ſome not above 


7 your bundred miles diſtant from our fettlements ; 
I 10 and 
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„und at New Orleans on the Miſſiſſippi river, ſince 
her late Majeſty Queen Anne's war, they have ex- 
« ceedingly increaſed their ſtrength and traffic, and 
© have now many forts and garriſons on both ſides 
of that great river for ſeveral hundred miles up the 
* ſame; and fince his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty has 
„ taken out of the Miſſiſſippi Company the govern- 
„ ment of that country into his own hands, the 
French natives in Canada come daily down in 
+ ſhoals to ſettle all along that river, where many re- 
„ gular forces have of late been ſent over by the King 
„to ſtrengthen the garriſons in thoſe places, and, 
according to our beſt and lateſt advices, they have 


five hundred men in pay, conſtantly employed as 


| ** wood-rangers, to keep their neighbouring Indians 

in ſubjection, and to prevent the diſtant ones from 
** diſturbing the ſettlements; which management of 
the French has fo well ſucceeded, that we are very 
« well-aflured they have now wholly in their poſſeſ- 


ion and under their influence, the ſeveral numerous 


nations of Indians that are fituated near the Miſſiſ- 
ſippi river, one of which; called the Choctaws, by 
* eſtimation conſiſts of about five thouſand fighting 
men, and who were always deemed a very warlike 
* nation, lies on this fide the river, not above four 
hundred miles diſtant from our out-ſertlements, 
among whom, as well as ſeveral other nations of 
Indians, many French Europeans have been ſent 
to ſettle, whom the prieſts and miſſionaries among 
them encourage to take Indian wives, and uſe di- 

vers other alluring methods to attach the Indians 


the better to the French alliance, by which means 


the French are become throughly acquainted with 
the Indian way, 'warring and living in the woods, 
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and have now a great number of white men among 
them, able to perform a long march with an army 
of Indians upon any expedition. | 


\ 


Wr further beg leave to inform your Maicſty, 
that if the meaſures of France ſhould provoke your 


Majeſty to a ſtate of hoſtility againſt it in Europe, 


« we have great reaſon to expect an invaſion will be 
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here made upon your Majeſty's ſubjects by the 
French and Indians from the Miſſiſſippi ſettlements. 
They have already paved a way for a deſign of that 
nature, by erecling a fort called the Albama fort, 
alias Fort Lewis, in the middle of the Upper Creek 
Indians, upon a navigable river leading to Mobile, 
which they have kept well garriſoned and mounted 
with fourteen pieces of cannon, and have lately been 
prevented from erecting a ſecond nearer to us on that 
quarter. The Upper Creeks are a nation very bold, 
active and daring, conſiſting of about two thouſand 
five hundred fighting men, (and not above one 
hundred and fifty miles diſtant from the Choctaws), 
whom, thongh we heretofore have traded with, 
claimed and held in our alliance, yet the French, 
on account of that fort and a ſuperior ability to 


make them liberal preſents, have been for ſome 


time ſtriving to draw them over to their intereſt, 
and have ſucceeded with ſome of the towns of the 


,«* Creeks ; which, if they can be ſecured in your 


Majeſty's intereſt," are the only nation which your 


French or their confederate Indians. 


M.ajeſty's ſubjects here can depend upon as the 


beſt barrier againſt any attempts either of the 
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„Ws moſt humbly beg leave farther to inform 
% your Majeſty, that the French at Mobile percei- 


ving that they could not gain the Indians to their 
* intereſt without buying their deer-ſkins, (Which is 


the only commodity the Indians have to purchaſe 
« neceſſaries with), and the French not being able 


© to diſpoſe of thoſe ſſcins by reaſon of their having 


no vent for them in Old France, they have found 
1 means to encourage veſſels from hence, New-York, 


and other places, (which are not prohibited by the 


acts of trade), to truck thoſe ſkins with them for 


Indian trading goods, eſpecially the Britiſh woollen 


% manufaQures, which the French diſpoſe of to the 
* Creeks and ChoQaws, and other Indians, by which 
means the Indians are much more alienated from 
* our intereſt, and on every occaſion object to us that 
© the French can ſupply them with ſtrouds and blan- 
« kets as well as the Engliſh, which would have the 
« contrary effect if they were wholly. ſupplied with 
« thoſe commodities by your Majeſty's ſubjects tra- 
ding with them. If a ſtop were therefore put to that 
«« pernicious trade with the French, the chief depen- 


« dence of the Creek Indians would be on this govern- 


„ment, and that of Georgia, to ſupply them with 


goods; by which means great part of the Choc- 
« taws, living next the Creeks, would ſee the advan- 


tage the Creek Indians enjoyed by having! Britiſh 


* woollen manufactures wholly from your Majeſty's 


* ſubje&s, and thereby be invited in a ſhort time to 


enter into a treaty of commerce with us, which 


they have lately made ſome offers for, and which, 


| * if effected, will ſoon leſſen the intereſt of the French 


« with thoſe Indians, and by TY I * to 
* that of your Majeſty. | 


ES | = Tue 
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Tt only expedient we can propoſe to recover 
** and;confirm that nation to your Majeſty's intereſt, 
is by ſpeedily making them , preſents to withdraw 
them from the French alliance, and by building 
ſome forts among them your Majeſty may be put 
in ſuch a ſituation, that on the firſt notice of ho- 
<- ſtilitics with the French, your Majeſty may be a- 
* ble at once to reduce the Albama fort, and we 
“may then ſtand againſt the French and their In- 
4 dians, which; if not timely prepared for before a 
war breaks out, we have too much reaſon to 
5 fear we may be ſoon over - run by the united 

4 ſtrength of the French, the Crecks and Choctaws, 
* with many other nations of their Indian/ allics: 
e for, ſyauld the Crecłks become wholly enemies, who- 
“are well gequainted with all our ſettlements, we 
probably ſhould alle he ſoon deſerted by the Che- 
% rokees, and a few others, ſmall tribes, of Indians, 

| * who, for the fake of our booty, would readily 
- “join to make us a prey do the French and ſavages. 
Euer ſince the late Indian wat, the offences given 
ti us then dy the Creeks! have made that nation very 
« jealous of your Majeily's ſubjects of this province. 

0 We have therefore concerted meaſures. with the 

* honoutable James Oglethorpe, Eſq; Who, being 
«© at the head of a new colony, will (we hope) be 

' © ſucceſsful-for. your, Majeſty's intereſt, among chat 

people. He bas already by preſents attached the 


+ Lower Greeks to your Majeſty, and has laudably fl 
_ * undertaken; to endeavour the fixing a gatrifon a- * 
< mong the Upper Creeks, the expence of which is 1 


te already in part provided for in this ſeſſion of the 
** General Aſſembly of this province. We hope there- 


tt fore 49 prevent the Henk from ee far- 15 
| ther | 
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te ther on your Majeſty's territories, until your Ma- 
jeſty is graciouſly pleaſed anderes ut ae ans 
66 ſecure _——_— td % ni Hm ee ty 
| * IG 21104 o 164; bois 
4 We find as Cherokee * v9 lately 3 
very infalent ta your Majeſty's ſubjects trading a- 
% mang them, notwithſtanding the many favours the 
«, chicks of that nation received from your Majeſty 
in Great-Britain, beſides a conſiderable expence 


* which your Majeſty's ſubjects of this province 


* have been at in making them preſents, which in- 
*.clincs us to believe that the French, by their In- 


„ dians, have been tampering with them. We 


therefore beg leave to inform your Majeſty, that 
the building and mounting ſome forts like wiſe a- 
mong the Cherokecs, and making them proſents 
will be highly neceſſary to kcep them ſteady in 
their duty to your Majeſty, leſt the French may 


* prevail in ſeducing that nation, which they may 


* the more readily. be inclined. to from the proſpect 
Hof getting conſiderable plunder in flaves, cattle, 
c. commodities which they very well know we 
have among us, ſeveral other ſoris will be indiſ- 
penfſibly neceſſary, to be a. cover to your Majeſty's 


ſubjects ſetiled. backwards in this province, as allo. | 


to thoſe of the colony of Georgia, both which in 
* length are very extenſive; fot though che truſtees 
for eſtabliſhing the colony of Georgia, by a parti- 
© cular ſcheme of good managemcat, painfully con- 
* duced; by the gentleman engaged here in that 
charitable enterpriſe, has put that ſmall part, of 
* the colony, which he has not yet been able to c- 
ſtabliſh, in a tenable condition, againſt the rie 
N Frida which lie to the ſouthward z yet 


"i the 
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the back expoſition of thoſe colonies to the vaſt 
number of French and Indians which border on 
the weſtward, muſt, in caſe of a war, cry greatly 
* aloud for your Majeſty's gracious and timely ſuc- 
* cour. The expence of our ſafety on ſuch an oc- 


caſion, we muſt, with all humility, acquaint your 


<. Majeſty, either for men or money, can never be 
effected by your Majeſty's ſubjects of this pro- 
vince, who, in conjunction with Georgia, do not 
in the whole amount to more than three thouſand 
4 five hundred men, which compoſe the militia, and 
«wholly conſiſt of — ere and other 
2 men of eau N ee 4 


8 8 the- many 9 dunes which bby l land: we 
are expoſed to from ſo many enemies that lie on 
the back of us; ve further beg leave to repreſent 


* to your Majeſty, the defenceleſs condition of our 


« ports and harbours, where any -enemies of your 
« Majeſty's dominions may very caſily by ſea invade 
us, there being no fortifications capable of making 
much reſiſtance. Thoſe in Charleſtown harbour are 
now in a very ſhattered condition, occaſioned by the 


© late violent ſtorms and hurricanes, which already 


« coſt this country a great deal of money, and now 
requires ſeveral thouſands of pounds to repair the 


old and build new ones, to mount the ordnance 


* which your Majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to ſend 
* us, which, with great concern, we muſt inform 
1 your Majeſty we have not yet been able to ac- 
„ compliſn, being lately obliged, for the defence and 
« ſupport of this your Majeſty's province and go- 
« yernment, to raiſe, by a tax on the inhabitants, a 

a e of above FRY thouſand pounds paper cur- 


\ 6 rency 
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« rency. per annum, which is a conſiderable deal 
more than a third part of all the currency among 
„ us; a charge which your Majeſty's . of this 
« province are but barely able to ſuſtain. Since 
«your Majeſty's royal inſtruction to your Majeſty's 
Governor here, an entire ſtop has been put to the 
« duties which before accrued from European goods 
„imported; and if a war ſhould happen, or any 
« thing extraordinary, to be farther expenſive here, 
« we ſhould be under the utmoſt difficulties to pro- | 
„vide additionally for the ſame, leſt an increafe of 
* taxes with an apprehenſion of danger, ſhould 
« drive away many of our preſent inhabitants, as 
well as diſcourage others from coming here to ſet- 
«. tle for the defence and improvement of your Ma- 
« jeſty's province, there being ſeveral daily moving 
„ with their families and effects to North Carolina, 
« where there" are no ſuch fears _=_ burdens, 


Wr muſt therefore bog leave: to inform your 
* Majeſty, that, amidſt our other perilous circum- 
« ſtances, we are ſubject to many inteſtine dangers 
from the great number of negroes that are now 
* among us, who amount at leaſt to twenty-two 
* thouſand perſons, and are three to one of all your 
* Majeſty's white ſubjects in this province. Inſur- 
rections againſt us have been often attempted, and 
* would at any time prove very fatal if the French 
- * ſhould inſtigate them, by artfully giving them 
an expectation of freedom. In ſuch a fituation 
* we moſt humbly crave leave to acquaint” your 
* Majeſty, that even the preſent ordinary expences 
* necefſary for the care and ſupport of this your 
v e province and government, cannot be pro- 
** 7 | « vided 
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* vided for by your Majeſty's ſubjects of this pro- 
vince, without your Majeſty's gracious pleaſure to 
continue thoſe laws for eſtabliſhing the duty on ne- 
«« groes and other duties for ſeven years, and for ap- 
« propriating- the ſame, which now lie before your 
« Majeſty for your royal aſſent and approbation; and 
the further-expences that will be requiſite for the 
* erecting ſome forts, and eſtabliſhing garriſons in 
the ſeveral neceſſary places, fo as to form a barrier 
for the ſecurity of this your Majeſty's province, we 
« moſt humbly ſubmit to your Majeſty, 


81 Tour Majeſty s ſubjects of this . with 
fulneſs of zeal, duty and affeQion to your moſt 
« gracious and ſacred Majeſty, are fo highly ſenſible 
« of the great importance of this. province to the 
French, that we muſt conceive it more than pro- 
„ bable, if a war ſhould happen, they will uſe all 
*« endeavours to bring this country under their ſub- 
. -« zeQtion ; they would be thereby enabled to ſupport 

their ſugar iſlands with all ſorts of proviſions and 
* lumber by an caly navigation, which to our great 
advantage is not fo practicable from the preſent 
French colonies, beſides the facility of gaining 
then to their intereſt moſt of the Indian trade on 
© the northern continent; they might then | eaſily 
« unite the Canadecs and Chotaws, with the many 
other nations of Indians which are now in their 
« intereſt, And the ſeveral ports and harbours of 
Carolina and Georgia, which now enable your 

« Majeſty to be abſolute maſter. of the paſſage 

„through the Gulf of Florida, and to impede, at 

©. ,#-your pleaſure, the tranſportation home of the Spa- 
« niſh treaſure, would then prove fo many conve- 


« nient. 
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 nient harbours for your Majeſty's enemies, by | 


„their privateers or ſhips of war to annoy a great 


© part of the Britiſh trade to America, as well as 


that which is carried on through the Gulf from 
1 Jamaica 3 beſides the loſs which Great Britain 
% muſt feel in fo conſiderable a part of its naviga- 


„tion, as well as the exports of maſts, pitch, tar, 


„and turpentine, which, without any dependence 
on the northern parts of Europe, are from hence 
1 * plentifully ſupplied for Fs uſe of the * r 


1 
4 Pets i is the ole fate and conditionof your 


* Majeſty? s provinee of South-Carolina, utterly in- 


capable of finding funds ſoffcient for the defence 
& of this widle frontier, and fo deſtitute of white men, 


& that even money itſelf cannot here raiſe a ſufficient. 


: 


* Voc of che. 7. 0: 


6 W. ru all bam we therefore 65 leave Fo 


i lay purſclves at the feet of your Majeſty, humbly 


„ imptoring your Majeſty's moſt gracious care in 


ee the extremities we ſhould be reduced to on the 
* breaking out of a war; and that your Majefty 
« would be gracioufly pleaſed to extend your protec- 
tion to us, as your Majeſty, i in your great wiſdom, 
© ſhall think ef 2 


* 


"he the mean time the Trutces for- Ot had 
been employed in framing a plan of ſettlement, 


and eftabliſhing ſuch public regulations as they 
judged moſt ptopet for anſwering the great end of 


the corporation. In this general plan they copſidered 
each inhabitant both as a planter and a ſoldier, who 


Vol. II. 7 F= mult | 
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muſt be provided with arms and ammunition. for 
defence, as well as with tools and utenſils for cul- 


tivation. As the ſtrength of the province was their 


chief object in view, they agreed to eſtabliſh ſuch 
tenures for holding lands in it as they judged, moſt 
favourable for a military eſtabliſhment. Each tract 
of land granted was conſidered as a military fief, 
for which the poſſeſſor was to appear in arms, and 
take the field, when called upon for the public de- 


fence. To prevent large tracts from falling in pro- 


ceſs of time into one hand, they agreed to grant 
their lands in tail male in preference to tail general. 
On the termination of the eſtate in tail male, the 
lands were to revert to the truſt ;. and ſuch lands 
thus reverting were to be. granted again to ſuch per- 
ſons, as the. common council of the truſt ſhould 
judge moſt advantageous for the colony; only the 
Truſtees in ſuch a caſe were to pay ſpecial regard to 
zthe daughters of ſuch perſqns as had made improve- 
ments on their lots, eſpecially when not already 
provided for by marriage. The wives of ſuch per- 
ſons as ſhould ſurvive them, were to be during 
their lives entitled to the manſion- houſe, and one- 
half of the lands improved by their huſbands. No 
man was to be permitted to depart the province 
without licence. If any part of the lands granted 
by the Truſtees, ſhall not be cultivated, cleared, and 
» fenced round about with a worm fence, or pales, © fix 
feet high, within eighteen-years from the date of the 
grant, ſuch part was to revert to the truſt, and the 
grant with reſpect to it to be void. All forfeitures 
for non-reſidence, high-treaſon, felonies, c. were 
to the Truſtees for the uſe and benefit of the co- 
lony. The uſe of 9 was to be abſolutely 

"1 prohibited, 
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prohibited, and alſo the importation of rum, Non 


of the coloniſts were to be permitted to trade with 


Indians, but ſuch as ſhould obtain a ſpecial licence for 
11 e | 


"Trzss were ſome of the fundamental wopalilons 
eſtabliſhed by the Truſtees of Georgia, and perhaps 
the imagination of man could ſcarcely have framed 
a ſyſtem of rules worſe adapted to the circumſtances 
and ſituation of the poor ſettlers, and of more per- 
nicious conſequence to the proſperity of the province. 


Yet, although the Truſtees were greatly miſtaken, 


with reſpe& to their plan of ſettlement, it muſt be 
acknowledged their views were generous, As the 
people ſent out by them were the poor and unfortu- 
nate, who were to be provided with neceſſaries at 
their public ſtore, they received their lands upon con- 


dition of cultivation, and by their perſonal reſidence, 
of defence. Silk and wine being the chief articles 


intended to be raiſed, they judged negroes were not 
- requiſite to theſe purpoſes. As the colony was de- 
ſigned to be a barrier to South Carolina, againſt the 
Spaniſh ſettlement at Auguſtine, they imagined that 
negroes would rather weaken than ſtrengthen ir, and 
that ſuch poor coloniſts would run into debt, and 
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* 


ruin themſelves by purchaſing them. Rum was judg- 


ed pernicious to health, and ruinous to the infant 


ſettlement. A free trade with Indians was conſidered 


as a thing that might have à tendency to involve the 
people in quarrels and troubles with the powerful ſa- 
vages, and expoſe them to Canger and deſtruQion, 
Such were probably the motives which induced thoſe 


humane, and generous perſons to impoſe ſuch fooliſh 


and ridiculous reſtrictions on their colony. For by 
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granting their ſinall eftates in tail male, they drove 
the ſettlers from Georgia, who foon found that a- 
bundance of lands could be obtained in Ametica 
upon a larger ſcale, and on much better terms. B 


the prohibition of negroes, they rendered it imprac- 


ticable in ſuch a climate to make any impreſſiau on 
the thick foreſt, Europeans being utterly unqualified 
for the heavy taſk. By their diſcharging a trade with 
the Weſt Indies, they not only deprived the coloniſts 
of an excellent and convenient. market for their lum. 
ber, of which they had abundance on their lands, but 
alſo of rum, which, when mixed with a ſufficient 
quantity of water, has been found in experience the 
cheapeſt, the moſt refreſhing, and nouriſhing drink 
for workmen. in ſuch a ſoggy and burning chmate. 
The Truſtees, like other diſtant legiſlators, who 
framed: their regulations upon principles of ſpecula- 
tion, were liable to many errors and miſtakes, and 
however good their deſign, their rules were found 
improper and imptacticable. The Carolineans plainly 
perceived, that they would prove unſurmountable ob- 
ſtacles to the progreſs and profperity of the colony, 
and therefore from motives of pity began to invite the 
poor Georgians to come over Savanna river, and 
ſettle in Carolina, being convinced that they could 
never ſucceed under oo impolitic and N 7 08 A re 


ſtrictions. 


Bes1DES the large ſums of money which the Truſ- 
tees had expended for the ſettlement of Georgia, the 
Parliament had alto granted during the two paſt years 
thirty- fix thouſand pounds towards carrying into ex- 
ecution the humane purpoſe of on corporation. But 
aſter 


* 
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aſter the repreſentation and memorial from the le. 
giſlature of Carolina reached Britain, the nation con- 


ſidered Georgia to be of the utmoſt importance to 


the Britiſh ſeitlements ia America, and began to 
make ſtill more vigorous efforts for its ſpeedy popu- 
lation, The firſt: embarkations of: poor people from 
England, being collected from towns and cities, were 
found equaliy idle and uſeleſs members of ſociety 
abroad, as they had been at home. An hardy and 


bold race of men, inured to rural labour and fa- 


tigue, they were perſuaded would be much better 


adapted both for cultivation and defence, To find 


men poſſeſſed of theſe qualifications, the Truſtees 
turned their eyes to Germany and the Highlands of 
Scotland, and refolved to ſend over a number of Scotch 
and German lalzourers to their infant province, When 
they publiſhed their terms at Inverneſs, an hundred 
and thirty Highlanders immediately accepted them, 
and were tranſported to Georgia. A town · ſnip on 
the river Alatamaha, which was conſidered as the 
boundary between the Britiſh and Spaniſh territories, 


was allotted fot the Highlanders, on which dangerous 


fituation they ſettled, and built a rown, which they 
called New Inverneſs. About the fame time an hun- 
dred and ſeventy Germans embarked with James Ogle- 
thorpe, and were fixed in another quarter ; fo that, in 
the ſpace of three years, Georgia received above four 


Two | 
Colonies 
of High. 
landers 
and Ger» 
mans 
ſent out, 


hundred Britiſh ſubjects, and about an hundred and 


ſeventy forcigners. Afterwards ſeveral adventurers, 


both from Scotland and Germany, followed their 


countrymen, and added further ſtrength to the pro- 


yince, and the Truſtees flattered themſelves with the 
hopes of ſoon ſeeing it in a promiſing condition. 


Tux 
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Thomas in their church at the public expence. After his 
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Tur ſame year Carolina loſt Robert Johnſon, her 
favourite Governor, whoſe death was as much lament- 
ed by the people, as during his life he had been 
beloved and reſpected. The province having been 
much indebted to his wiſdom, courage and abilities, 
to perpetuate his memory among them, and, in teſ- 
timony of their eſteem, a monument was erected 


Brough - deceaſe the government devolved on Thomas Brough- 


ton 


Ogle- 


thorpe 
fortifies 


: Georgia. 


ton, a plain honeſt man, but little diſtinguiſhed either 


Lieut.- 
cor for his knowledge or valour. As the welfare of the 
- Caro- province depended greatly on its government, no man 


ought to be entruſted with ſuch a charge but men of 


approved virtue and capacity. There is as much 


danger ariſing to a community from a feeble and 
. contemptible government, as from an exceſs of 
power committed to its rulers. Weak and unexperi- 


enced hands hold the reins of government with awk- 


wardneſs and difficulty, and being eaſily impoſed up- 
on, their authority ſinks into contempt. At this time 
many of the leading men of the colony ſcrupled not 
to practiſe impoſitions, and being cagerly bent on 
engroſſing lands, the Lieutenant - Governor freely 
granted them warrants; and the planters, provided 
they acquired large poſſeſſions, were not very ſcru- 
pulous about the legality of the way and manner in 
which they were obtained. 


Janes OcLeTHORPE. having brought a number 
of great guns with him from England, -now began 
to fortify Georgia, by erecting ſtrong- holds on its fron- 


tiers, where he judged they might be uſeful for its ſafe- 


ty and protection. At one place, which he called Au- 
guſta, 
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guſta, a fort was erected on the banks of Savanna 
river, which was excellently ſituated for protecting the 
Indian trade, and holding treaties of commerce and al- 
liance with ſeyeral of the ſavage nations. At another 
place, called Frederica, on an iſland nigh the mouth 
of the river Alatamaha, another fort, with four regu- 
ar baſtions, was erected, and ſeveral pieces of cannon 
were mounted on it. Ten miles nearer the ſea a 
battery was raiſed, commanding the entrance into 
the ſound, through , which all ſhips of force mult 
come that might be ſent againſt Frederica. To keep 
little garriſons in theſe forts, to help the Truſtees 
to defray the expences of ſuch public works, ten 

thouſand, pounds were n dz abe Walen. of 
Great Britain. uli 


- 


ons 3 n was a buſily n Which 
ed in ſtrengthening Georgia, he received a meſſage | nh um 
from the Governor of Auguſtine, acquainting him that the * 
a Spaniſh Commiſſioner from the Havanna had arriyed niard. 


there, in order to make certain demands of him, and; 
would meet him at Frederica for that purpoſe. At the 
ſame time he had advice, that three companies of foot 
had come along with him to that Spaniſh ſettlement. A 
ew days afterwards this Commiſſioner came to Georgia 
by ſea, and Oglethorpe, unwilling; to permit him to 
come to Frederica, diſpatched a ſloop to bring him into 
Jekyl Sound, where he intended to hold a conference 
with him. Here the Commiſſioner had the modeſty; 
to demand, that Oglethorpe and his people ſhould: 
immediately evacuate all the territories to the ſouth- 

ward of St. Helena Sound, as they belonged, to the: 
King of Spain, TP was determined to maintain his 
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right to them; and if hie refuſed to comply with his 
demand, he had orders to proceed to Charleſtow: 
and lay che fame before the Governor and Council 
of that province. Ogiethorpe | endeavoured to con- 
vince him that his Catholic Majeſty had been mifin- 
formed with reſpe& to thoſe territories, dut to no 
purpoſe; his inſtructions were peremptory, and the 
conference broke up without coming to any agree: 
ment. After which 'Oglethorpe embarked with all 
pothible carr: vas failed Dec 


l en bis 5 42 ri law of the* Truſtees; 
refpekibg the tum trade, had like to have created a 
quatret between the Caroſineans and Georgians. The 
fortification at Auguſta had induced ſome traders of 
Carolina to open ſtores at that place, ſo conyeniently 
ſnuated for commerce with Indiati nations. For this 
purpoſe, land carriage being expenſive, they mtended 
to force their way by water with loaded boats up Sa- 
vantia river to their ſtores at Auguſta. But as they 
paſſed the town of Savanna, the magiſtrates raſhly or- 
dered the boats to be ſtopt, the packages to be open- 
ed, the caſks of rum to be ſaved, and the people to 
be conſined. Such. injurious treatment was not to 
be ſuffered 3 the Carolineans determined to give 2 
check to their infolence, and for that purpoſe depu- 
ted two perſons, ont from the Councit and another 
from the Aﬀembly, to demand of the Georgians 
by what anthority they preſumed to ſeize and de- 
ſtroy the effects of their traders, or to compel them 
to ſubmit to their code of laws. The magiſtrates of 
Georgia, ſenſible of their error, made great concel- 
ſtons to the deputics, and treated them with the ut- 


mok civility and reſpect. The goods were inſtant!y 
8 2 ordered 
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ordered to be returned, the people to be ſet at liber- 
ty, and all manner of ſatisfaction was given to the 
deputies they could have expected. Strict orders 
were ſent to the agents of Georgia among Indians 
not to moleſt the traders from Carolina, but to give 
them all the afliſtance and protection in their power. 
The Carolincans, on the other hand, engaged not to 
ſmuggle any ſtrong liquors among the ſettlers of 
Georgia, and the navigation on the river Savanna was 
declared r open and free to both N ce r 


apt we ſame time valle French took the field a- 
wy the Emperor; and the flames of war kindling 
between ſuch powerful  potehtates, would, it was 
thought, inevitably ſpread, and involve all Europe in 
the quarrel. In caſe Grtat Britain ſhould interfere in 
this matter, and declare in favout of the Emperor, 
orders were ſent out to the Governors of Quebec und 
New Orleans to invadethe weakeſt frontiers of the Bri- 
th ſettlements of America. For this purpoſe an army 
was formed in New Fratice, and preparations were 
mide for uniting the force of Canada and Louiſiana 
to attack Carolina. But before this deſign was put 
in execution,” advice came, that the clouds of wat 
whiet» threatened Europe were diſperſed, and a gene- 
ral peace was reitored, by the mediation. of Britain and 
Holland. This put a ftop to the motions of the main 
body in Canada; however, a detachment of two 
hundred French and tour hundred Indians were ſent 
down'the Miſſiſſippi, to mect a party from New Or- 
leans to cut off the Chickeſaw Indians. This tribe 
were the firm allies of Britain, and the braveſt na- 
tion of ſavages on the continent, but confiſted only 
of between fix and eight hundred gun- men. The 
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es * French having encroached on their lands, and built 
Gus c. ſome forts nigh them, bad on that account drawn upon 
feat the themſelves their invincible enmity and reſentment. 
French. The Chickeſaus had long obſtinately oppoſed their 
progreſs up the river Miſſiſſippi, and were now the 
chieſ obſtacle that prevented a regular communica- 
tion between Louiſiana and Canada. The French 
determined to remove it, by extirpating this trouble- 
ſome nation, and for this purpoſe fell down the ri- 
ver in boats to the place where they expected to 
meet their friends from New Orleans. But the 
party from the ſouthward not coming up at the 
time appointed, and the Canadians thinking them- 
ſelves ſtrong enough for the enterprize, began the 
war by attacking the Chickeſaw towns. Upon which 
the ſavages gathered together above threc hundred 
warriors, gave the French battle in an open field, and, 
though with conſiderable loſs, compleatly defeated 
them. Above forty Frenchmen and eight Indians 
were killed on the ſpot, and the reſt were taken priſon- 
ers, among whom was their commander, and chief, 
brother to Monf, Bienville, Governor of New Or- 
leans. Hard was the fate of the unfortunate priſoners, 
who for ſeveral days were kept almoſt periſhing with 
hunger in the wilderneſs, and at laſt were tied to a 
ſtake, tortured, and burned to death. Another party | 
of French from Mobile, in the ſame year, advanced | 
againſt the Creeks, who were alſo uuſucceſsful, and 
obliged to retreat with conſiderable loſs. Carolina 
rejoiced at thoſe diſaſters, and. began now more than ; 
ever to court the friendſhip and intereſt of theſe rude f 
nations in their neighbourhood, conſidering them as L 
the beſt barrier againſt their natural enemies. 4 4 
Vin 75 | Y 
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By this time the Epiſcopalian form of divine wor- 


57 
Religious 
ſta — 


ſhip had gained ground in Carolina, and was more the co- 
countenanced by the people than any other. That lony. 


zeal for the right of private judgment had much 
abated, and thoſe prejudices againſt the hierarchy, 
which the firſt emigrants carried from England with 
them, were now almoſt entirely worn off from the 
ſucceeding generation. To bring about this change; 
no doubt the well-timed zeal and extenſive bounty 
of the ſociety, incorporated for the propagation of 


the Goſpel, had greatly contributed. At this time 


the corporation had no leſs than twelve miſſionaries in 
Carolina, each of whom ſhared of their bounty. 
Indeed, a mild church-government, together with 
able, virtuous, and prudent teachers, in time com- 
monly give the eſtabliſhment in every country a ſu- 
periority over all ſectaries. Spacious churches had 
been erected in the province, which were pretty well 
ſupplied with clergymen, wha were paid from the 
public treaſury, and countenanced by the civil au- 
thority, all which favoured the eſtabliſhed church. 
The diſſenters of Carolina were not only - obliged 
to erect and uphold their churches, and maintain 


their clergy by private contributions, but alſo to con- 


tribute their ſhare in the way of taxes, in proportion 
to their ability, equally with their neighbours, towards 
the maintenance of the poor, and the ſupport of the 
eſtabliſhment. This indeed many of them conſidered 
as a grievance, but having but few friends in the 
provincial afſembly, no redreſs could be obtained 
for them. Beſides, the eſtabliſhment gave its adherents 
many advantageous privileges in point of power and 


authority over perſons of other denominations. It 


gave them the beſt chance for being elected members 
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of the legiſlature, and of courſe of being appointed ta 
offices, both civil and military in their reſpective di. 
ſtricts. Over youthful minds, fond of power, pomp 
and military parade, ſuch advantages have great 
weight. Diſſenters indeed had the free choice of 
their miniſters, but even this is often the cauſe of 
diviſion, When differences happen in a pariſh, the 
minority muſt yield, and therefore through private 
pique, diſcontent or reſentment, they oſten conform 
to the eitabliſnment. It is always difficult, and of- 
ten impoſlible for a miniſter to pleaſe all parties, eſ- 
pecially where all claim an equal right to judge and 
chuſe for themſelves, and diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
ſeldom fail to ruin the power and influence of all 
ſectaries. This was evidently the caſe in Carolina: 
for many of the poſterity of rigid Diſſenters were 
now found firm adherents to the church of England, 
which had grown numerous on the ruins 8 250 dif. 
feycing intoreft. oy | 


{Howzw: en, the een from Scotland and Irc- 
land, moſt of whom were Preſbyterians, ſtill com- 
poſed a conſiderable party of the province, and 
kept up the Preſbyterian form of worſhip in it. Ar- 
chibald Stobo, of whom I have formerly taken 
notice, by great diligence and ability ſtill preſerved a 
number of followers. An aſſociation had been form- 
ed in favour of this mode of religious worſhip, by 
Meſſrs. Stobo, Fiſher, and Witherſpoon, three mi- 
niſters of the church of Scotland, together with Jo- 
- ſeph Stanyarn, and Joſeph Blake, men of reſpecta- 
ble characters and conſiderable fortunes: The Prel- 
byterians had erh de en at Charles - 

ton, 
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town, Wiltown, and in three of the maritime iſlands, 
for the uſe of the people adhering to that form of 
religious worſhip. As the inhabitants multiplied, 
ſeveral more in different parts of the province at- 
terwards joined them, and built churches, particyt- 


larly at Jackſonburgh, Indian Town, Port-Roypl, 


and Williamſburgh. The firſt clergymen havi 
received their ordination in the church of Scotland, 


the fundamental rules of the aſſociation were fra- \ 


med according to the forms, doctrines, and dif- 
cipline of that eftabliſhment, to which they a- 
greed to conform as cloſely as their local circum- 
ſtances would admit. Theſe miniſters adopted this 
mode of religious worſhip, not only from a perſua- 


33 
The aſſo- 


ciation of 
Preſby- 
terians. 


ſion of its conformity to the primitive Apoſtolic 


form, but alſo from a conviction of its being, of all 
others, the moſt favourable to civil liberty, equality, 
and independence. Senſible that not only natural 
endowments, but alſo a competent meaſure of learn- 
ing and acquired knowledge were neceſſary to qua- 
lify men for the ſagred function, and enable them to 
diſcharge the duties of it with honour and ſucceſs, 
they aſſociated on purpoſe to prevent deluded me- 
chanics, and illiterate novices from creeping into the 
pulpit, to the diſgrace of the character, and the in- 
jury of religion. in different parts of the province, 


perſons of this ſtamp had appeared, who cried down _, 


all eſtabliſhments, both civil and religious, and ſedu- 
ced weak minds from the duties of allegiance, and 
all that the Preſbytery could do was to prevent them 
from teaching under the ſanction of their authority. 
But this aſſociation of Preſbyterians havjng little coun- 
tenance from government, and no name or aptho- 


ce 
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rity in law, their ſucceſs depended wholly on tlie ſu- 

. perior knowledge, popular talents and exemplary life 
of their miniſters. From time to time clergymen 
were afterwards ſent out at the requeſt of the peo- 
ple from Scotland and Ireland; and the coloniſts 
contributed to maintain them, till at length funds 
were eſtabliſned in truſt by private legacies and do- 
nations, to be appropriated for the ſupport of Preſ- 
byterian miniſters, and the encouragement of that 
mode of religious worſhip and government. 


Remarks I Have ſeveral times made remarks on the paper- 
pros as. wah currency of the province, which the planters were al. 
CET ways for increaſing, and the merchants and money len- 
ders for ſinking. The exchange of London, like a 
commercial thermometer, ſerved to meaſure the riſe 
or fall of paper-credit in Carolina; and the price of 
bills of exchange commonly aſcertained the value 
of their current money. The permanent riches of 
the country conſiſted in lands, houſes, and negroes ; 
and the produce of the lands, improved by negroes, 
raw materials, proviſions, and naval ſtores, were 
exchanged for what the provinte wanted from other 
countries. The attention of the mercantile part 
was chiefly employed about ſtaple commodities; 
and as their great obje& was preſent profit, it was 
natural for them to be governed by that great axi- 

- om in trade, whoever brings commodities cheap- 
eſt and in the beſt order to market, muſt always 
meet with the greateſt encouragement and ſucceſs. 
"The planters, on the other hand, attended to the 
- balance of trade, which was turned in their favour, 
and concluded, that when the exports of any pro- 
220 | vince 
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vince exceeded its imports, whatever loſſes private 
perſons might now and then ſuſtain, yet that province 
upon the whole was growing rich. Let us ſuppoſe, 
what was indeed far from being the caſe, that Georgia 
ſo far advanced in improvement as to rival Carolina 
in raw materials, and exchangeable commodities, 
and to underſell her at the markets in Europe: This 
advantage could only ariſe from the ſuperior quality 
of her lands, the cheapneſs of her labour, or her | "i 
landed. men being contented: with ſmaller profits. In | 
ſuch a caſe it was the buſineſs of the Carolina mer- 
chants to lower the price of her commodities, in or- 
der to reap the ſame advantages with her neigh" | 
bours; and this could only be done by reducing the | 
quantity of paper-money in circulation. If gold and 
flver only paſt current in Georgia, which by general ; 
conſent was the medium of commerce throughout 
the world, if ſhe had a ſufficient quantity of them to | 
anſwer the purpoſes of trade, and no paper- currency | | 
had been permitted to paſs current; in ſuch caſe her 
commodities would bring their full value at the provin- 
cial market, and no more, according to the general 
ſtandard of money in Europe. Suppoſing alſo that Ca- 
tolina had a quantity of gold and ſilver in eirculation, 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of commerce, and that the 
planters, in order to raiſe the valuę of their produce, 
ſhould iſſue paper- money equal to the quantity of 
gold and ſilver in circulation, the conſequence would | 
be, the price of labour, and of all articles of expor- 
tation would be doubled. But as the markets of 
Europe remained the ſame, and her commodities 
being of the ſame kind and quality with thoſe of 
Georgia, they would, not bring an higher price. 
Some perſons mult be loſers, and in the firſt inſtance 
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this loſs muſt fall on the mercantile intereſt, and 


moncyed men. Therefore this ſuperabundance of 


paper · credu, on whoſe foundation the deluded pro- 
vince buik its viſionary fabric of great wealth, was 
not only uſeleſs, but prejudicial with reſpect to the 
community. Paper-money in ſuch large quanti- 
ties is the bane of commerce, a kind of fictitious 


wealth, making men by high ſounding language 


imagine they are worth thouſands and millions, 
while a ſhip's load of it would not procure for the 
country a regiment of auxiliary troops in time of 
war, nor a ſuit of clothes at an European market in 


time of peace. Had America, from its firſt ſettlement, 


prohibited paper-money altogether, her ſtaple commo- 
dities muft have brought her, in the courſe gf com · 
merce, vaſt ſums of gold and ſilver, which would have 
circulated through the continent, and anſwered all the 
purpoſcs of trade both foreign and domeſtic. It is true 
the value of gold and ſilver is equally nominal, and 
riſes and falls like the value of other articles of com- 
merce, in proportion to the quantity in circulation. 
ut as nations in general have fixcd on theſe me- 
tals as the medium of trade, this has ſerved to 
ſtamp a value on them, and render them the means 
not only of procuring every where the neceſſarics of 
life, but by ſupporting public credit, * chief means 
. wy nn 5 n 


ee mt Gdinckian in point of policy 


would perhaps be made between à colony in its in- 


* 


fancy, and a nation already poſſoeſſed of wealth, and 
in an advanced ſtate of agriculture 2nd commerce, 
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the protection of the latter. To a growing colony, 
ſuch as Carolina, paper · credit, under certain limita- 
tions, was uſeful ĩ in ſeveral reſpects; eſpecially as the 
gold and filver always left the country, when it an- 
ſwered the purpoſe of the merchant for remittance 

better than produce. This credit ſerved to procure 
the planter ſtrength of hands to clear and cultivate 
his fields, from which the real wealth of the province 
aroſe, But in an iinproved country ſuch as Eng- 
land, ſupported by labourers, manufacturers and trade, 
large emiſſions of paper. money leſſen the value of 
gold and ſilver, and both cauſe them to leave the 
country, and its produce and manufactures to come 
dearer to market. Adventurous planters i in Carolina, 
eager to obtain a number of negroes, always ſtretehed 


„„ 


as negroes on good lands cleared themſelves 3 ina few | 


years, they by this means made an annual addition 


to their capital ſtock. After obtaining this credit, it 
then became their intereſt to maintain their ſuperio - 
rity in aſſembly, and diſcharge their debt to the mer- 
chants in the eaſieſt manner they could. The increaſe 
of paper-money always proved to them a conſiderable 
aſſiſtance, as it advanced the price of thoſe commodities 
they brought to the market, by which they cancelled | 
their debts with the merchants ; ſo that however 
much this currency might depreciate, the loſs occa; 
ſioned by it from time to time fell not on the adven- 
turous planters, but on the merchants, and money- 
lenders, who were obliged to take it in payment of 
debts, or produce, which always aroſe in N in 
gag to its eee 


x excuſe for n provincial EL 
planters always pled the exigencies of the public, ſuch 
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as warfike expeditions, raiſing fortifications,” provid- 
ing wilitary ſtores, and maintaining garriſons ;” thoſe 
no doubt rendered the meaſure fometimes neceffary, 


and often teaſonable, but pritate intereſt had allo 
conſiderable weight in adopting it, and carrying it 
into execution. In the year 1737, a bill of ex- 


change on London, for a hundred pounds ſterling, 
fold for feven hundred and fifty pounds Carolina 
currency. Of this the merchants might complain, 


but from this period they had too little weight in 


the public councils to obtain any redreſs. The only 
reſourte left for them was to raiſe the price of ne- 
groes, and Britiſh articles of importation, according 
to the advanced price of produce, and bills of ex- 
change. However, the exchange again fell to ſeven 
hundred per cent. at which ſtandard bi ed 


| reſted and remained.” 75 


Br this time the bod bild of Gta, after 


trial, had become fully convinced of the impropriety 
and folly of that plan 'of ſettlement framed by the 


Truſtees, which, however well intended, was ill adap- 
ted to their circumſtances, and ruinous to the ſettle- 
ment. In the province of Carolina, which lay adjacent, 


the coloniſts diſcovered that there they could obtain 
lands not only on better terms, but alſo liberty to pur- 
chaſe negroes to aſſiſt im cleating and cultivating them. 
They found labour in the burning climate intolerable, 
and the Yangers and hardſhips to which they were 
ſubjected unſurmountable. Inſtead of raiſing commo- 


dities for epbrtation, the Gcbrgians, by the labour of 


ſeveral years, were not yet able to raiſe proviſions ſuf- 


\ ficient to ſupport themſelves and families. Under 


ſuch diſcoutagements, 'nuinbers retired to tlie Caro- 
na ſide of the river, where they had better proſpecis 
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of PEN” and the magiſtrates obſerved the infant 


colony ſinkiag into ruin, and likely to be totally 
deſerted. The frecholders in and round . Savanna 
aſſembled together, and drew up a ſtate of their 
deplorable circumſtances, and tranſmitted. it to the 
Truſtees, in which they repreſented their ſucceſs in 
Georgia, as a thing abſolutely impoſſible, without 
the enjoyment of the ſame libertics and privileges 
with their neighbours. in Carolina. In two ręſpects 
they. implored relief from the Truſtees; they deſired 


a fee ſimple or free title to their lands, and liberty to 


import negrocs under certain limitations, without 
which they declared they had neither encouragement 


to labour, nor ability to provide. for their poſterity. 


But the colony of Highlanders, inſtead of joining in 


this application, to a man remonſtrated againſt the 
introduction of ſlayes, As they lay contiguous to, 
the. Spaniſh dominions, they were apprehenhve that 
theſe enemies would entice their flayes from them in 


time of peace, and in time of war inſtigate them fo 


riſe, againſt their maſters. Beſides, they conſidered 
perpetual {lavery as ſhocking to human nature, and 


deemed. the permiſſion of jt as 2 grievances. and 
which in ſome future day might alſo prove à ſcourge, : 


and. make many feel the ſmart of that oppreſſion 
they ſo earneſtly deſired to imroduce. For a the 
Spaniards bad proclaimed freedom to them, they, 
alledged that ſlaves would run away, and ruin poor 
planters; and at all events would diſqualify,them the, 
more for defending the province againſt external ene - 
mies, while their families were expoſed to barbarous- 
domeſtics, provoked perhaps by harſh mate or ad 
I mo wien and Mey . 
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' Few perſons who are acquainted with the country 
will wonder at the complaints of the poor ſettlers in 
Georgia ; for if we conſider the climate to- which 


they were ſent, and the labours and hardſhips they 


had to utdergo, we may rather be aſtoniſhed that any 


's 


of them ſurvived the firſt year after their arrival. 


When James Oglethorpe took poſſeſſi ion of this wil- 


derneſs, the whole was an immenſe thick foreſt, ex- 
cepting ſavannas, which Are natural] plains where no 
trees grow, and a few Indian fields, where. the fa- 
vages' planted maize for their ſubſiſtence. In the 
province there were the ſame wild animals, fiſhes, 
reptiles and inſects, which were found in Clevling 
The -conntry in the maritime parts was likewiſe a 
ſpacious plain; covered with pine trees, where the 
lands were barren and ſandy; and with narrow flips 
of oaks, hickory, cypreſs, cane; Sc. where the lands 


| were of a better quality: 1 Rains, runder - ſtorms, 


hurricanes, and whirlwitids, were equally frequent i Ae 
the one province, as in the other. Little difference 
could be perceived in the ſoll, which in both was 


barren” or ſwampy ;' and the ſame diſeaſes were 


common ta both. The lands being covered with 
wood, through which the ſea · breezes could not pe- 
netrate, there was little agitation in the air, which at 
2 ſeaſons was thick, heayy and foggy, and at others 

clear, cloſe, and ſuffocating, both which are very 
pernicious to health. The air of the ſwampy land 
was pregnant with infumerable_ noxious qualities, 
inſomuch that a more unwholeſome climate was not 
perhaps to be found in the univerſe. The poor ſet- 
ters conſidered this howling wilderneſs to which 
they were brought, to have been deſigned by na- 


we. rather for the habitation of wild beaſts than 
human 
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human creatures. Theyfound that diſeaſes; or even 
misfortunes; were in effect equally fatal: for though 
neither of them might prove mortal, yet either would 
difable them from living,” and redure them to a ſtate 


in which they mighr more properly on ns ad Ae ur 
be to dle. | 


* | 


LNoiramd 505 ae the ene ab improve- 
ment of theſe ſouthern ſettlements more than the in- 
attention ſhe wn to the natural productions of The ſoil, 
and the preference which has commonly been given 
to / articles trauſplanted from Europe. Over the whole 
world different articles of produce are fuited to dif- 
ferent ſoils and climates-. As Georgia lay fo con- 
venient for ſopplying the Weſt Indies with maize, 
Indian peaſe; and potatoes, für which the demand 
was very great; perhaps the firſt planters could ſcarcely 
have turned their attention to more profitable arti- 
cles, but withour ffrengrh of hands little advantage 
could be reaped from them. It is true the Weſt- 
India Iſlands would produce ſuck articles, yet the 
planters Would nevet᷑ cultivate them, hile they couq,αẽ 
obtain them by putchaſe ; the lands there ſuited 
other productions more valuable and adyantageous. 
— ſtock particularly hogs and black cat- 
dep might bave been raiſed In Georgia for the ſame 
market. Lumber was alſo in de mand, and might have 
been rendeted profitable to the province; but hothing 
could ſueceedthete under the fooliſn reſtrictiom of 
the Truſtees. European grain; ſueh as wheat; oats, 


barley; and rye; thrieed very il on the maritime 
parts 3 and even ſilk and wine were found upon trial 
by no means to ahſwer their "expeQations; The 
*. given for raiſing the latter were an en- 
courage - 


- 
. 
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couragement to the ſettlers, but either- no pains 


were taken to inſtruct the people in the proper 
methods of raiſing them, or the ſoil and climate 
were ill adapted for che purpoſe. The poor and ig- 
norant planters applied themſelves to thoſe articles 
of huſbandry to which probably they had been for- 
merly accuſtomed, but which poorly rewarded them 
and left them, - after all their a en ps | 


| POOR nent. ＋yrkr⸗ 


10 Tur e of 8 . e ee 
they might be, ought not to have been entirely diſ- 
regarded by the Truſtees. | Experience ſuggeſted thoſe 
inconveniencies andtroubles from which they implored 
relief. The hints they gave certainly ought to have 
been/improved' towards! correQing errors in the firit 
plan of ſettlement, and framing another more favour- 
able and advantageous. Such ſcattered thoughts of 
individuals ſometimes afford wiſe men materials for 
forming juſt judgments, and improving towards the 
eſtabliſhment of the beſt and moſt beneficial regula- 
tions. The people governed ought never to be exclu- 
ded from the attention and regard of their Governors. 


The honour of the Truſtees depended on the ſucceſs 


and happineſs of the ſettlers, and it was impaſſible for 
the people to ſuceced and be happy without thoſe en- 
couragements, liberties and privileges abſolutely neceſ- 


; fary to the firſt ſtate of colonization... A free title to 


their land, liberty to chaſe it, and then to manage it 
in ſuch a manner as appeared to themſelves moſt con- 
dueive to their intereſt, were the principal incentives 


to induſtry; and indaſtry, 1 is the 1 8 
; tn ee mpeg | a 


: 
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Ir muſt be acknowledged, for the credit of the be - 


nevolent Truſtees, that they ſent out theſe emigrants 
to Georgia underſeveral very favourable citcumſtances. 
They paid the expences of their paſſage, and fur- 
niſhed them with 'clothes, arms, ammunition, and 
inſtruments of huſbandry. They gave them lands, 
and bought for ſome of them cows and hogs to be- 
gin 4 their ſtock. They maintained their family du- 
ring the firſt year of their occupancy, or until they 
ſnould receive ſome return from their lands. So that 
if the planters were expoſed to hazards from the eli- 
mate, and obliged to undergo labour, they certainly 


entered on their taſk with ſeveral advantages. The 


taxes demanded, comparatively ſpeaking, were a mere 
trifle, For their encouragement they wrought entire- 

ly for themſelves, and for ſome time were eue 
with a free and generous maintenance. | 


By this time an 3 the great privileges and 
indulgences granted by the crown for the encourage- 


ment of emigration to Carolina, had been publiſhed 
through Britain and Ireland, and many induſtrious peo- 
ple in different parts had reſolved to take the benefit 


of his Majeſty's bounty. Multitudes of labourers _ 
and huſbandmen in Ireland, oppreſſed by land- 


lords and biſhops, and unable by their utmoſt dili- 
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gence to procure a comfortable ſubſiſtence for their — vor 


families, embarked for Carolina. The firſt co- plauted. 


lony of Iriſh people had lands granted them near 


Santee river, and formed the ſettlement called Wil-. 


liamſburgh townſhip. But notwithſtanding the boun- 
ty of the crown, theſe poor emigrants remained for 


leveral years in low and miſerable circumſtances, The 


rigours of the climate, joined to the want of precau- 


tion, 


- 
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tion, ſo common to ſtrangers, proved fatal to num- 
ders of them. Having but ſcanty proviſions. in the 
firſt age of cultivation, vaſt numbers, by their heavy 
labour, being both debilitated in body and dejected 
in ſpirit, ſiekened and died in the woods. But as this 
townſhip received frequent ſupplies from the ſame 
quarter, the Iriſh ſettlement, amidſt every hardſhip, 
increaſed in number; and at length they applied to 
the merchants, for negrocs, who entruſted them with 
a few, by which means they were relieved from the 
ſevereſt part of the labour, then, by their great dili- 
gence and induſtry, ſpots of land were gradually 
cleared, which in the firſt place yielded them provi- 
fions, and in proceſs of time * en, and 
ain . | | 
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R ſeveral years before an open rupture took 
1 place between Great Britain and Spain, no 
good underſtanding ſubſiſted between thoſe two dif- 
ferent courts, neither with reſpect to the privileges of 
navigation on the Mexican ſcas, nor tothe limits 
between the provinces of Georgia and Florida. On 
one hand, the Spaniards pretended that they had an 
excluſive right to ſome latitudes in the bay of Mexi- 
co; and, on the other, though the matter had never 
been clearly aſcertained, by treaty,. the Brittſh mer- 
chants claimed the privilege of cutting logwood on 
the bay of Campeachy. This liberty indeed had been 
tolerated on the part of Spain for ſeveral years, and 
the Britiſh merchiants, from avaricious motives, had 
begun a traffic with the Spaniards, and ſupplied them 
with goods of Engliſh manufacture. To prevent 
this illicit trade, the Spaniards doubled the number 
of ſhips ſtationed in Mexico. for guarding the coaſt, 
giving them orders to board and ſearch every Engliſh 5 
veſſel found in thoſe ſeas, to ſeize on all that carried 
contraband commodities, and-confine the ſailors; At 
length not only ſmugglers, but feir traders were 
ſearched and detained, fo that all commerce in thoſe 
ſeas was entirely obſtructed. - The Britiſh merchants 
again and again complained to the miniſtry, of depre- 
dations committed, and damages ſuſtained; which 
indeed produced one remonſtrance aſter another to 
the Spaniſh court; all which were anſwered only by 
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| ed the Britiſh miniſter, by telling him, they would 


enquire into the occaſion of ſuch grievances, and 
ſcttle all differences by way of negociation. Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, fond of pacific meaſures, and truſting 
to ſuch propoſals of accommodation, for ſeveral years 
ſaffered the grievances of the merchants to remain 
unredreſſed, and the trade of the mma"! to ſuffer 


; great lofles. 


William 
Bull 
Lieut.- 
governor, 


| In the year 17:8, Samuel Horſley was appointed 
Governor of / South Carolina, but he dying before 
de left England, the charge of the province devol- 
ved on William Bull, a man of good natural abili- 
ties, and well acquainted wirh the ſtate of the pro- 
vince. The garriſon at Auguſtine having received a 
conſiderable reinforcement, it therefore became the 
buſineſs of the people of Carolina, as well as thoſe 
of Georgia, to watch the motions of their neigh- 
bours. As the Spaniards pretended a right to that 


province, they were pouring in troops into Auguſ- 


tine, which gave the Britiſh coloniſts ſome reaſon to 


- apprehend they had reſolyed to aſſert their right by 


force of arms. William Bull deſpatched advice to 
England of the growing power of Spain in Eaſt Flo- 
rida, and at the ſame time acquainted the Truſtees, 
that ſuch preparations were making there as evident- 
ly portended approaching hoſtilities. - The Britiſh 
miniſters were well acquainted” with the ſtate of 
Carolina, from a late repreſentation tranſmitted by 
its provincial legiſlature. '' The Truſtees for Georgia 


- Preſented a memorial to the King, giving an ac- 


count of the Spaniſh preparations, and the feeble 
and defenceleſs condition of Georgia, and implo- 
ring. his Majeſty” $ gracious aſſiſtance. In conſe- 

uence 
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Querice of which, a regiment of ſix hundred effec- 
tive men was ordered to be raiſed, with a view of 
ſending them to Georgia. The King having made 
James Oglethorpe Major-General of all the forces 

of the two provinces, gave him the command of 

this regiment and ordered him out for the protection 
of the ſouthern frontiers of 2 Britiſh dominions i in 12 4 


ee? 


nee 41 middle bf: thi nd year, he Hettor, » Ogle-" 
and Blandford ſhips of war failed,” to convoy the thorpe's 
tranſports which carried General Oglethorpe and bis fr 1 
regiment to that province. Forty ſupernumeraries Georgia. 
followed the General to ſupply the place of ſuch 
officers-or- ſoldiers as might ſicken and die by the 
change of the climate. Upon the arrival of this re- 
giment, the people of Carolina and Georgia rejoĩced, 
and teſtified their grateful ſenſe of his Majeſty's 
paternal care in the ſirongeſt terms. The Geor- 
gians, who had been for ſome time hartuſſed with fre- 
quent alarms; now found themſelves happily relieved, 
and placed in ſuch circumſtances as enabled them 
to bid defiance to the Spaniſh power. Parties of 
the regiment were ſent to the different garriſons, aud 
the expente the Truſtees had formerly been at in 
maintaining them of - courſe ceaſed. The General 
held his head-quarters at Frederica, but raiſed forts 
on ſome other iſlands lying nearer the Spaniards; 
particularly in Cumberland and Jekyl iſlands, in / 
which he alſo kept nn to watch the motions s of 
his enemies: 


nee theſe hoſtile preparations were going 


hong it behoved General Oglethorpe to cultivate the 
. 1 2 firmeſt 
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firmeſt friendſhip with, Indian nations, that. they, 
might be ready on every emergency, to aſſiſt him. 
During his abſence the Spaniards had made ſe- 
veral attempts to ſeduce. the Creeks, who were 
much attached to Oglethorpe, by telling them he 
was at Auguſtine, and promiſed them great pre- 
ſents in caſe they would pay him a viſit at that 
place. Accordingly ſome of their leaders went down. 
to ſee the beloved man, but not finding him there, 


they wete bighly offended, and reſolved. immediately 

to return to their nation. The Spaniſh! Governor, in 
order to eover the fraud, or probably with a deſign of 
oonveying thoſe lxaders out of the way, that they might 


the more cafily corrupt their nation; told them, that 
the General lay ſick on board of a.ſhip in the harbour, 

where he would be extremely glad to ſee them. 
But the ſavages were jealous of ſome bad deſign, 
and refuſed to go, and even rejected their preſents. 
and offers of alliance. When they returned to 
their nation, they found an invitation from Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe to all the chieftains to meet him at 


Frederica, which plainly diſcovered to them the inſi- 


dious defigns of the Spaniards, and helped not little 
to increaſe: his power and influence among them. 
A number of their head warriors immediately ſet 
out to meet him at the place appointed, where the 
General thanked them for their ſidelity, made them 
many valuable preſcnts, and renewed the treaty of 
friendſhip and alliance with them. At this congreſs 
the Creeks. ſeemed better ſatisfied than uſual, agreed 
to march a thouſand men to the Generals aſſiſtance 
whenever he ſhould demand them, and invited him up 
to ſee their towns. But as he was then buſy, he excu- 
ſed himſelf, by promiſng 0 viſit them next ſummer, 

and 
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and accordingly diſmiſſed them no lefs pleaſed with 
his kindneſs, than incenſed againſt tht Spaniards: * 
dir falſehood and deceit. | 


By this time - the King of England had reſolted to 
vindicate the honour of his crown, and maintain his right 
to thoſe territories in Georgia, together with the free- 
dom! of commerce and navigation in the Mexican 
ſeas. The pacific ſyſtem of Sir Robert, Walpole had: 
drawn' upon him the diſpleaſure of the nation, par- 
ticularly of the mercantile part; and that amazing 


power and authority he had long maintained began; 


69: 


Matters 

baſtening 
to a rup- 
ture with, 


Spain. 


to decline. The ſpirit of the nation was rouzed, in- 


ſomuch that the adminiſtration could no longer wink. 


at the inſults, depredations, and cruelties of Spain. 
Inſtructions were ſent to the Britiſhi ambaſſador at the 


Gurt of Madrid, to demand in the moſt abſolute 


terms a compenſation for the injuries af trade, which, 
upon calculation, amounted to two hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling; and at the ſame: time a ſquadron of 
ten ſhips: of the line, under the command of Admiral 
Haddock, were ſent to the Mediterranean ſea. This 
produced an order from the Spaniſh' court to their: 


chants, upon condition that the Spaniſh. demand on 
the-South-Sca Company be deducted: and that Ogle- 
thorpe be recalled from Georgia, and no more em- 
ployed in that quarter, as he had there made great 
encroachments on his. Catholic Majeſty's dominions. 
Theſe conditions were received at the court of Britain 
with that indignation which might have been expected 
from an injured and incenſed nation. In anſwer to 
which the Spaniſh ambaſſador was given to underſtand. 
* de King of Great Britaiq was determined never to 

relinquiſh 


ambaſſador, to allow the accounts of the Britiſh mer- 
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relinquiſh his right to a ſingle foot of larfd in the pro · 
vince of Georgia; and that he muſt allow his ſubjects 
to make repriſals, ſince ſatisfaQion for their loſſes in 
trade could in no other way be obtained. In this un- 
ſettled ſituation, however, matters remained for a 
| ge ROE VERT uns tuo eee ep 


| thi: the mean time "ER were making both 
in Georgia and Florida, by raiſing fortifications on the 
borders of the two provinces, to hold each other at 
defiance. The Britiſh foldiers finding themſelves ſub- 
jected to a number of hardſhips in Georgia, to which 
they had not been accuſtomed in Britain, ſeveral of 
them were diſcontented and ungovernable. At length 
a plot was diſcovered in the camp for aſſaſſinating 
their general. TWO companies of the regiment had 
been draun fiom Gibtaltar, ſome of whom could 
ſpeak the Spaniſn language. While ſtationed on 
Cumberland ĩſtand, the Spaniſh out - poſts on the other 
fide: could approach ſo near as to converſe with the 
Britiſh ſoldiers, one of whom had even been in the 
Spaniſh ſervice; and not only underſtood their lan- 
guage, but alſo had ſo much of a Roman Catholic ſpirit 
as to harbour an averſion to Proteſtant heretics. 
The Spaniards had found means to corrupt this villain, 
ho debauched the minds of ſeveral of his neigh- 
bours, inſomuch that they united and formed a de- 
ſign firſt to murder General Oglethorpe, and then 
make theit᷑ eſcape to Auguſtine. Accordingly, on a 
certain day a number of ſoldiers under arms came 
up to the General, and made ſome extraordinary 
demands; which being refuſed, they inſtantly cried 
out; one and all, and immediately one of them 
difcharged his piece at him: and being only at 
Vn the 
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the diſtance of a few paces, the ball whizzed over 
his ſhoulder, but the powder ſinged his clothes, and 
burnt his face. Another preſented his piece, which 
flaſhed in the pan; a third drew his hanger and 
attempted to ab him, but the General parrying it 
off, an officer ſtanding by run the rufhan through 


the body, and killed him on the ſpot. Upon which 


the mutineers ran, but were caught and laid in jrons. 
A court-martial was called to try the ringleaders of 
this deſperate conſpiracy, ſome of whom were found 
guilty and condemned to be ſhot, in order to deter 
ethers from ſuch dangerous attempts, 


Nox was this the only concealed effort of Spaniſh 
policy, another of a more dangerous nature ſoon 
followed in Carolina, which might have been attend- 


ed with much more bloody and fatal effects. At this 


time there were above forty thouſand negroes in the 
province, a fierce, hardy and ſtrong race, whoſe con- 
ſtitutions were adapted to the warm climate, whoſe 
nerves were braced with conſtant labour, and who 
could ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to be contented with that 
oppreſſive yoke under which they groaned. Long had 


| liberty and protection been promiſed and proclaimed 


to them by the Spaniards at Auguſtine, nor were all 


the negroes in the province ſtrangers to the procla- 
mation. At different times Spaniſh emiſſaries had 


been found ſecretly tampering with them, and perſua - 
ding them to fly from ſlavery to Florida, and ſeveral 


had made their eſcape to that ſettlement.” Of . theſe 


negro · refugees the Governor of Florida had formed a 
regiment, appointing officers from among themſelves, 
allowing them the ſame: pay and clothing them in the 
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ſame uniform with the regular Spaniſh ſoldiers. The 
molt ſenſible part of the ſlaves in Carolina were not 
ignorant of this Spaniſh regiment, for whenever they 
run away from their maſters, they conſtantly direct- 
ed their courſe to this quarter. To no place could 
negro ſerjeants be ſent for enliſting men where they 
could have a better proſpect of ſucceſs. Two Spa- 
niards were caught in Georgia, and committed to 
Jail, for enticing ſlaves to leave Carolina and join this 
regiment. Five negroes, who were cattle hunters at 
Indian Land, ſome of whom belonged to Captain 
M Pherſon, after wounding his ſon and killing an- 
other man, made their eſcape. Several more at- 
tempting to get away were taken, tried, and 3 
at Charleſtown. 


2 Wars Carolina was kept in a fate of content er 
and agitation from this quarter, an inſurrection openly 
broke out in the heart of the ſettlement which alarmed 
the whole province. A number of negroes having aſ- 
ſembled together atStono, firſt ſurpriſed and killed two 
young men in a warchouſe, and then plundered it of 
guns and ammunition. Being thus provided with arms, 
they elected one of their number captain, and agreed 
to follow him, marching towards the ſouth-weſt with 
colours flying and drums beating, like a diſciplined 
company. They forcibly entered the houſe of Mr. 
Godfrey, and having murdered him, his wife, and chil- 
dren, they took all the arms he had in it, ſet fire to the 
houſe, and then proceeded towards Jackſonſburgh. In 
their way they plundered and burnt every houſe, among 
which were-thoſe of Sacheveral, Naſh, and Spry, kil- 
ling every white perſon they found in them, and compel- 
ling the negroes to join them. Goremor Bull returning 
1 to 
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to Charleſtown from the ſouthward, met them, and; 
obſerving them armed, quickly rode out of their way. 

He ſpread the alarm, which ſoon reached the Preſby- 

terian church at Wiltown, where Archibald Stobo 
was preaching to a numerous congregation of plant- 
ers in that quarter. By a law of the province all 
planters were obliged to carry their arms to church, 

which at this critical junQture proved a very uſeful 
and neceffary regulation. The women were left in 
church trembling with fear, while the militia, under the 
command of Captain Bee, marched in queſt of the 
negroes, who by this time had become formidable 
from the number that joined them. They had march- 
ed above twelve miles, and ſpread deſolation through 
all the plantations in their way. Having found rum in 


ſome houſes, and drank freely of it, they halted in an 


open field, and began to ſing and dance, by way of 
triumph. During theſe rejoicings the militia diſcover- 

ed them, and ſtationed themſelves in different places 
around them, to prevent them from making their ef- 
cape. The intoxication of ſeveral of the flaves fa- 
voured the aſſailants. One party advanced into the 


open field and attacked them, and, having killed 


ſome negroes, the remainder took to the woods, and 


were diſperſed. Many ran back to their plantations, 


in hopes of eſcaping ſuſpicion from the abſence of 


their maſters; but the greater part were taken and 
tried. Such as had been compelled to join them con- 
trary to their inclination were pardoned, but all the 


choten ne dt firſt wan es b. _—_ 


: 


"ALL Carolina was truck with terror a re 


nation by this inſurrection, in which above twenty 
perſons were murdered before it was quelled, and had 
not the people in that quarter been fortunately collect- 
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ed together at church, it is probable many more would 
have ſuffered. Or had it become general, the whole 
colony mult have fallen a ſacrifice to their great power 
and indiſcriminate fury. It was commonly believed, 
and not without reaſon, that the Spaniards were deeply 
concerned in promoting the miſchief, and by their ſe- 
cret influence and intrigues with flaves had inſtigated 
them to this maſſacre. Having already four companies 
of negroes in their ſervice, by penetrating into Caroli- 
na, and putting the province into confuſion, they might 
no doubt have raiſed many more. But, to prevent far- 
ther attempts, Governor Bull ſent an expreſs to Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe with advice of the inſurrection, deſiring 
him to double his vigilance in Georgia, and ſeize all 
ſtraggling Spaniards and negroes. In conſequence of 
which a proclamation was ifſued to ſtop all ſlaves found 
in that province, offering a reward for every one they 
might catch attempting to run off. At the ſame time 


a company of rangers were employed to patrole the 
- frontiers, and block up all paſſages by which they 


might make their ys to ar 


In the mean time Wag were Abba to a rup- 
ture in Europe, and a war between England and 
Spain was thought unavoidable. The plenipotentia- 
ries appointed for ſettling the boundaries between 
Georgia and Florida, and other differences and mil- 
underſtandings ſubſiſting between the two crowns, 
had met at Pardo in convention, where preliminary 
articles were drawn up; but the conference ended to 
the ſatisfaction of neither party. Indeed the propo- 


ſal of a negotiation, and the appointment of pleni- 


potentiaries, gave univerſal offence to the people of 
Britain, who breathed nothing but war and vengeance 


* the proud and arrogant Spaniards. The 
4 merchants 
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merchants had loſt all patience under their ſufferings, 
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and became clamorous for letters of repriſal, whicli 


at length they obtained. Public credit aroſe, and 
forwarded hoſtile preparations. All officers of the 
navy and army were ordered to their ſtations, and 
with the unanimous voice of the nation war was de- 
clared againſt Spain on the 23d of October, 1739. 


Write Admiral Vernon was ſent to take the com- 
mand of a ſquadron in the Weſt-India ſtation; with 


A war 
with 


Spain. 


orders to act offenſively againſt the Spaniſh domi- 
nions in that quarter, to divide their force, General 


' Oglethorpe was ordered alſo to annoy the ſubjects of 
Spain in Florida by every method in his power. In 


conſequence of which, the General immediately pro- g; 


jetted an expedition againſt the Spanith ſettlement at 
Auguſtine. His deſign he communicated by letter 
to Lieutenant- Governor Bull, requeſting the ſupport 


and aſſiſtance of Carolina in the expedition. Mr. 


Bull laid his letter before the provincial aſſembly, 
recommending to them to raiſe a regiment, and 
give him all poſſible aſſiſtance in an enterprize of 
ſuch intereſting conſequence. The aſſembly, ſenſible 
of the vaſt advantages that' muſt accrue to them 


from getting rid of ſuch troubleſome neighbours, re · 


ſolved that ſo ſoon as the General ſhould commu- 
nicate to them his plan of operations, together with a 
ſtate of the aſſiſtance requiſite, at the ſame time ma- 
king it appear that there-was a probability of ſucceſs, 


they would moſt cheerfully aſſiſt him. The Caroli- 


neans, however, were apprehenſive,. that as that 
garriſon” had proved ſuch a painful thorn in their fide 
in time of peace, they would have more to dread from 
It in time of war; and although the colony had been 

* 3 much 
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much diſtreſſed by the ſmall-pox and the yellow fever 
for two years paſt, which had cut off the hopes of 
many flouriſhing families; the peaple, neverthe- 
 lefs, lent a very favourable car to the propoſal, 
and earneſtly wiſhed to give all the aſſiſtance in their 
powet towards en an _ fo. nous and 
cruel. | | 


Meaſures - In the mean time General Oglethorpe was indu- 
, concerted ſtrious in picking up all the intelligence he could re- 
er. ſpecting the ſituation and ſtrength of the gartiſon, 
| and finding it in great ſtraits for want of provi- 
ſions, he urged the ſpeedy execution of his project, 

„ with a view to ſurpriſe his enemy before a ſupply 
ſhould arrive. He declared, that no perſonal toil 

or danger ſhould diſcourage him from exerting him- 

ſelf towards freeing Carolina from ſuch neighbours 

as had inſtigated their ſlaves to maſſacre them, and 
publicly protected them after ſuch bloody attempts. 

To concert, meaſures with the greater ſecrecy and ex- 
pedition, he went to Charleſtown himſelf, and laid 

before the legiſlature of Carolina an eſtimate of the 

force, arms, ammunition, and proviſions, which he 

judged might be requiſite for the expedition. In 
conſequence of which, the Aſſembly voted one 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, Carolina mo- 

ney, for the ſervice of the war. A regiment, con- 

iRting of four hundred men, was raiſed, partly in 

Virginia and partly in North and South Carolina, 

with the greateſt expedition, and the command was 

given to Colonel Vanderduſſen. Indians. were ſent 

for from the different tribes in alliance with Britain. 

Vincent Price, commander of the ſhips of war on 


that ſtation, agreed t to aſſiſt a a naval force con- 
a ſiting 
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fiſting of four ſhips of twenty guns each, and two 
floops, which proved a great encouragement to the 
Carolineans, and induced them to enter with dou- 
ble vigour on military preparations, General Ogle- 
thorpe appointed the mouth of St, John's river, on 
the Florida ſhore, for the place of rendezvous, and 
having finiſhed, his preparations in Carolina, ſet out 
for. Georgia to join his regiment, and make all ready 
yore the expedition. | 


Ox the gth of May. 1 1740, the General paſſed 
over to Florida with | four hundred ſelect men of his 
regiment, and a conſiderable party of Indians; 
and on the day following inveſted Diego, a ſmall 
tort, about twenty-five miles from Auguſtine, 
which after a ſhort reſiſtance ſurrendered by capitu- 
lation. In this fort he left a garriſon of ſixty men, 
under the command of Lieutenant Dunbar, and 
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thorpe 
marches 


Parks, 


returned to the place of general rendezvous, where 


he was joined by Colonel Vanderduſſen, with the 
Carolina regiment, and a company of Highland- 
ers, under the command of Captain MeIntoſh. 
But by this time fix Spaniſh balf-galleys, with 
long braſs nine pounders, and two floops loaded 
with proviſions, had got into the harbour at Auguſ- 
tine. A few: days afterwards, the General marched 
with his whole force, conſiſting of above two thou- 
ſand men, regulars, provincials and Indians, to Fort 


Mooſa, ſituated within two miles of Auguſtine, which 


on his approach the Spaniſh garriſon evacuated, and 
retired into the town. He immediately ordered the 
gates of this fort to be burnt, three breaches to be 


made in its walls, and then proceeded to reconnoitre 


" the town and caſtle. 
Nor- 
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'NoTw1THsSTANDING the diſpatch of the Britiſh 
army, the Spaniards, during their ſtay at Fort Diego, 
had collected all the cattle in the woods around them, 

and drove them into the town; and the General found, 
both from a view of the works, and the intelligence 
he had received from priſoners, that more difficulty 
would attend this enterprize than he at firſt expected. 
Indeed, if he intended a ſurprize, he ought not to have 
ſtopped at Fort Diego, for by that delay the enemy 
> had notice of his approach, and time to gather their 
whole force, and put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
Fence. The caſtle was built of ſoft ſtone, with four 
baſtions; the curtain was ſixty yards in length, the 
parapet nine feet thick; the rampart twenty feet 
high, caſemated underneath for lodgings, arched 
over, and newly made bomb- proof. Fifty pieces of 
cannon were mounted, ſeveral of which were twenty- 
four pounders. Beſides the caſtle, the town was 
entrenched with ten ſalient angles, on each of 
which ſome ſmall cannon were mounted. The gar- 
riſon conſiſted of ſeven hundred regulars, two 
troops of horſe, four companies of armed negroes, 
beſides the militia of the province, and Indians. 


Int General now plainly perceived that an attack 

Ly land upon the town, and an attempt to take the 
caftle by ſtorm would coſt him dear before he could 
reduce the place, and therefore changed his plan of 
operations. With the aſſiſtance of the ſhips of war, 
which were now lying at anchor off Auguſtine- bar, 
Auguſ- he reſolved to turn the ſiege into a blockade, and try 

' wu tc ſhut up every channel by which proviſions could 


be W to the garriſon. For this at he a 
X 8 ee delt 
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left Colonel Palmer with ninety-five Highlanders, 
and forty-two Indians at fort Mooſa, with orders to 
ſcour the woods around the town, and intercept” all 
ſupplies of .cattle from the country by land. And, 
for the ſafety of his men, he at the ſame time order- 
ed him to encamp every night in a different place, 
to keep ſtrict watch around his camp, and by all 
means avoid coming to any action. This ſmall party 
was the whole force the General left for guarding the 
land fide. Then he ſent Colonel Vanderduflen, with 
the Carolina regiment, over a ſmall creek, to take 
poſſeſſion of a neck of land called Point Quartel, a- 
bove a mile diſtant from the caſtle, with orders to 
erect a battery upon it; while he himſelf, with his 
_ regiment, and the greateſt part of the Indians, em- 

barked in boats, and landed on the iſland of Anas 
ſtatia. In this iſland the Spaniards had a ſmall party 
of men ſtationed for a guard, who immediately 
fled to town, and as it lay, oppoſite: to the caſtle, 
from this place, the General reſolved: to bombard 
the town. Captain Pierce ſtationed one of his 
ſhips to guard the paſſage, by way of the Mo- 
tanzas, and with. the others blocked up the mouth 
of the harbour, ſo that the Spaniards were cut off 
from all ſupplies by ſea. On the iſland of Anaſtatia 
batteries were ſoon erected, and ſeveral cannon 
mounted by the aſſiſtance of the active and enter- 
priſing ſailors. Having made theſe diſpoſitions, Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe then ſummoned the Spaniſh Go- 
rernor to a ſurrender; but the haughty Don, ſe- 
cure in his ſtrong hold, ſent him for anſwer, that 
"vip be glad to ſhake hands with him in his 

le. | T's | 1 


Tas 
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Tris inſulting anſwer excited the higheſt degree 
of wrath and indignation, in the General's mind, 
and made him reſolve. to exet᷑t himſelf to the utmoſt 


for humbling his pride. The opportunity of ſurpri- 


zing the place being now loſt, he had no other ſecure 
method left but to attack it at the diſtance in which he 
then ſtood. For this purpoſe he opened his batteries 
againſt the caſtle, and at the ſame time threw a num- 
ber of ſhells into the town. The fire was returned 
with equal ſpirit both from the Spaniſh fort and from 
fix half-gallies in the harbour, but fo great was the 
diſtance, that though they continued the cannonade 
for ſeveral days, little execution was done on either 
fide. Captain Warren, a brave naval officer, percei- 
ving that all cfforts in this way for demoliſhing the 


caſtle were vain and ineffeQual, propoſed to deſtroy 


the Spaniſh gallies in the harbour, by an attack in the 
night, and offered to go himſelf and head the attempt. 
A council of war was held to conſider of and concert 
a plan for that ſervice; but, upon ſounding the bar, it 


| was found it would admit no large ſhip to the attack, 


and with ſmall ones it was judged raſh and impracti- 
cable, the gallies being covered by the cannon of the 
caſtle, and therefore that deſign was dropt. 


In the mean time the Spaniſh commander obſer- 


ving the beſiegers embarrafied, and their operations 


beginning to relax, ſent out à detachment of three 
hundred men againſt Colonel Palmer, who ſurpriſed 
him at Fort Mooſa, and, while moſt of his party lay 
allcep, cut them almoſt entircly to pieces. A few that 
accidentally eſcaped, went over in a ſmall boat to the 
Carolina regiment at Point Quartel, Some of the 

: | 3 Chickeſaw 
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Chickeſa Indians, coming from that fort having met 
with a Spaniard, cut off his head, agreeable to their 
ſavage manner of waging war, and preſented it to 
the General in his camp: but he rejected it with 
abhorrence, calling them barbarous dogs, and bid- 
ding them begone,. At this diſdainful behaviour, 
however, the Chickelaws were offended, declaring, 
that if they had carried the head of an Engliſhman 

to the French, they would not. have treated them 
25 and perhaps the General diſcovered mare 
humanity than good policy by it, for thoſe Indians, 
who knew none of the European cuſtoms and re- 
finements- in war, ſoon after deſerted him. About 
the ſame time the veſſel ſtationed at the 'Metanzag 
being ordered off, ſome ſmall ſhips from the Havanna 
with proviſions, and a reinforcement of men, got into 
Auguſtine, by that narrow channel, to the relief of 
the garriſon, A party of Creeks haying ſurpriſed 
one of their ſmall boats, brought four Spaniſh pri- 
ſoners to the General, who informed him, that the 
garriſon had received ſeven hundred men, and a 
large ſupply of proviſions. Then all proſpects of 
ſtarving the enemy being loſt, the army began to 
deſpair of forcing the place to . The Ca- 
rolinean troops, enfcebled by the heat, diſpirited by 


fickneſs; and fatigued by fruitleſs efforts, marched Raiſe 
away in large bodies. The navy being ſhort of pro- the fiege., 


vigons,” and the uſual ſeaſon of hurricanes approach» 
ing, the commander judged it imprudent to hazard 
his | Majeſty's ſhips; by remaining longer on that 
coaſt. Laſt of all, the General himſelf, ſick of a 
fever, and his regiment worn out with fatigue, and 
ae met for action by a flux, wh ſorrow and 

"ER __ * L ö ; regret 
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regret followed, and reached Frederica about the 
10th of July 1740. , 


Tus ended the unſucteſsful expedition againſt 


Auguſtine, to the great diſappointment of both Geor- 


gia and Carolina. Many heavy reflections were after. 
wards thrown out againſt General Oglethorpe for his 
conduct during the whole enterprize. Perhaps the 
only chance of ſucceſs he had from the beginning was 
by ſurpriſing this garriſon in the night by ſome ſudden 
attempt. He was blamed for remaining ſo long at 


fort Diego, by which means the enemy had full 


intelligence of his approach, and time to prepare 


for receiving him. He was charged with timidity 


afterwards, in making no bold attempt on the town. 
It was faid, that the officer who means to act on 


the offenſive, where difficulties muſt be ſurmount- 


ed, ought to diſplay ſome courage; and that too 
much timidity in war is often' as culpable as too 
mach temerity. Great caution he indeed uſed for 
faving his men, for excepting thoſe who fell by the 
ſword in fort Moofa, he loſt more men by fickneſs 
than by the hands of the enemy. Though the diſ- 
aſter of Colonel Palmer, | in which many brave High- 


landers wete maſſacred, was perhaps occaſioned 


chiefly by want of vigilance and a diſobedience of 


gel . orders, yet many were of opinion, that it was too 


hazardous to have left ſo ſmall a party on the main 
land, expoſed to ſallies from a ſuperior enemy, and 


entirely cat off from all — of ſupport and af- 
ſiſtance from the main body. In ſhort, the Carolineans 


called in queſtion the General's military judgment and 


fill in many reſpects; and proteſted that he had ſpent 


the time in barren * haraſſed the men with 
unneceſſary 
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unneceſſary marches, allowed them not_a ſufficient”. 


quantity of proviſions, and poiſoned them with 
breakiſn water. He, on the other hand, declared 
he had no confidence in the firmneſs and courage of 


the provincials; for that they refuſed obedience, to 


his orders, and at laſt abandoned his camp, and re- 
treated to Carolina. The truth was, ſo ſtrongly for- 
tified was the place, both by nature and art, that 
probably the attempt muſt have failed, though it 
had been conducted by the ableſt officer, and execu- 
ted by the beſt diſciplined troops. The miſcarriage, 
however, was particularly ruinous to Carolina, ha- 


ving not only ſubjected the province to a great ex- 
pence, but alſo left it in a worſe ſituation than it was. 


before the attempt. 


Tas fame. year ſtands Adinguicbel in the an- 
nals of Carolina, not only for this unſucceſsful 
expedition againſt the Spaniards, but alſo for a de- 


23 


folating fire, which in November following broke, A grent 
out in the capital, and laid the half of 1 it in ruins. fire at 


Charles 


This fire began about two o'clock. in the after- — 


noon, and burnt with unquenchable violence un- 


til eight at night. The bouſes being built of wood, 


and the wind blowing hard at north weſt, the flames 
ſpread with aſtoniſhing rapidity. From Broad-ftreer, 
where the fire kindled, to Granville's Baſtion, Amoſt 


every houſe was at one time in flames, and exhibited an 


awful and ſtriking ſcene, The vaſt quantities of deer · 
ſkins, rum, pitch, tar, turpentine and powder, in the 


different ſtores, ſerved to increaſe the horror, and the 


more ſpeedily to ſpread the deſolation. Amidſt the 
cries and ſhricks of women and children, and the 


burſting forth of flames in different quarters, Sgca- | 


y fionee 


—— 


| deſerved to be wrote on the table of every heart, in 
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fioned by the violent wind, which carried the burn- 
ing ſhingles to a great diftance, the men were put 


into confufion, and fo anxious were they about the 


ſafety of their families, that they could not be pre- 


valled upon to unite their efforts for extinguiſh- 


ing the fire. The failors from the men of war, and 
ſhips in the harbour were the moſt active and adven- 
turous hands engaged in the ſervice. But fuch was 
the violence of the flames, that it baffled all the art 
and power of man, and burnt until the calmneſs of the 
evening cloſed the dreadful ſcene. Three hundred of 
the beſt and moſt convenient buildings in the town 
were conſumed, which, together with lofs' of goods, 
and provincial commodities, amounted to a prodigi- 
ous ſum. Happily few lives were loſt, but the lamen- 
tations of ruined families were heard in every quar- 
ter. In ſhort, from a flouriſhing condition the town 
was reduced iti the ſpace of fix hours t6 the loweſt 


and molt deplotable ſtare. All thoſe inhabitants whoſe 
- Houſes eſcaped the flames, went around and kindly 
invited their unfortunate tieighbours to them, fo that 
two and three families wete lodged in places built 
only far the accommodation of one. After the 


legiſlature met, to uke the miſerable ſtare of the 
people undet conſideration, they agreed to make ap- 
plication to the Britiſh parliament for relief. The 
Britiſh parliament voted twenty thouſand pounds 
ſterling, to be diſtributed among the - ſufferers at 
Charleſtown, which relief was equally ſeafonable and 
uſeful on the one fide, as it was generous and noble 


on the other. No time ſhould obliterate the inprel- 


fions of ſuch benevolent actions. This gift certainly 


the 
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che moſt indelible characters. For all men muſt ac- 
knowledge, chat it merited the warmeſt returns of 
gratitude, not only from the unfortunate 1 * of 
ſach bounty, but from the re province. 0 


Wit the war between Otest Britain and Spal 
continued, a bill was brought into parliament to pre- 
vent the exportation of rice, among other articles of 
proviſion, to France or Spain, with a view to diſtreſs 
theſe enemies as much as poſſible. In conſequence 
of which, a repreſentation to the following effect, 
in behalf of the proviuce of Cafolink, and be mer- 
chants concerned it that trade, was preſented to 
the Hoyfe of Commons while the bilf was depending 
before them, praying that the atticle of rice might 
be excrpred out of the bill, and endeavouring to 
piove, that the prohibitirig its importaton would 
be highly detrimental to Great Britain, and in no re- 
ſpect ſo to her enemies: The inhabitants of South 4 petl- 
Carolina have not any manufa ctures of their own, tion in 
but are ſupplied from Great Britain with all their — 
„clothing, and the other manüfactures by them trade. 
conſumed, to the amount of one hundred and | 
«fifty thouſand pounds ſterling a- year. The only - 
45 commodity of confequenet produced in South . 
* Carolina' is rice, and they reckon. it as much their 
„ flaple commodity as ſugar is to Barbadoes and Ja- 
% maica, or tobacco to Virginia and Maryland; fo 
& that if any ſtop de put to the exportation of rice 
„ ftom Sooth Carolina to Europe, it will not only 
render the planters there incapable of paying their 
debts, but alſo reduce the government of that pro- 
* yince to ſuch difficulties for want of money, as at 
« ' this preſent precarious | time may render the whole 
66 colony 
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« colony an eaſy prey to their neighbours the Ide 


and Spaniards, and alſo to thoſe yet more danger- 
* ous enemies their own negroes, who are ready to 
« reyolt on the firſt opportunity, and are eight times 
% as many in number as there are white men able to 


bear arms, and the danger in this reſpect is great- 


« er ſince the unhappy en to Auguſtine. 


« — che year 1729, when his Majeſty purchaſed 
2 South Carolina, the trade of it hath ſo increaſed, 
that their annual exports and imports of late have 
been double the value of what they were in the 
ſaid year; and their exports of rice in particular have 


| « increaſed in a greater proportion: for, from the 


« year 1720 to 1729, being ten years, both included, 
« the whole export of rice wat 264,488 barrels, ma- 
King 44,081 tons. From the 17 30 to 1739, being 
*« alſo ten years, the whole export of rice was 499,525 


+. , % barrels, making 99,905 tons; ſo that the export of 
t he latter ten years exceeded the former by 235,037 


261 


*; barrels, or.,.55;824 tons: and of the vaſt quantities 


of rice thus exported, ſcarcely, one fifteenth part 


23 is conſumed either in Great Britain or in any part 


of the Britiſh dominions ; ſo that the produce of 
the: other fourteen parts is clear gain to the nation; 


| 15 whereas almoſt all the ſugar, and one fourth part 
| © of the tobacco, {exported from the Britiſh colonies, 


- 


Mare conſumed by the people of Great Britain, or 
« by Britiſh ſubjects; from whence it is evident, that 
* the national gain ariſing from rice is ſeveral times 
as great in proportion, as the national gain ariſing 
2 e aher mae: or tobacco. | 
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« Tyrs year, viz. 1740, in particular, we ſhall export | 
from South Carolina above ninety thouſand barrels 
« of rice, of which quantity there will not be three 


«. thouſand barrels uſed here, ſo that the clear na- 


tional gain upon that export will be very great; fot 


at the loweſt computation, of twenty-five ſhillings. 


« ſterling per barrel, the cighty-ſeven thouſand barrels 
« exported will amount in value to one hundred and 
eight thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, at 
« the firſt hand; whereto there muſt be added the 


„charge of freight, &'c. from South Carolina to 


Europe, which amount to more than the firſt colt 
of the rice, and are alſo gain to Great Britain; 
« fo that the leaſt gain upon this article for the pre- 
« ſent year will be two hundred and twenty thouſand 
« pounds, over and above the naval advantage of 
* annually employing more than one hundred and 
nn | 


* Rice being an le commodity, it can- 
not be exported from South Carolina without gi- 


* ving bond for double the value that the ſame ſhall 
* be landed in Great Britain, or in ſome of the Bri- 


*tiſh plantations, excepting to the ſouthward of 


Cape Finiſterre, which laſt was permitted by a law 
« made in the year 1729 and the motive for ſach 
*, permiſſion was, that the rice might arrive more ſea- 


« ſonably and in better condition at market. We have 
* hereunto added an account of the ſeveral quantities 
of rice which have been exported from South Ca- 


© rolina to the different European markets ſince the 
* faid law was made; and it will thereby appear, 
that we have not in thoſe ten years been able to 
ous fale for any * quantity of rice in 

« Spain z 
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Spain; for in all that time we have not ſold above 
three thouſand five bundred and {ſeventy barrels to 
* the Spaniards, making only three hundred and 
_ * fifty-ſeven- barrels. annually upon à medium; nor 
can ve in the time to come expect any alteration in 
*. favour of our rice trade there, becauſe the Spaniards 
are ſupplied with an inferior fort of rice from Tur- 
* key, &'c, equally agreeable to them and a great 
deal cheaper than ours; the truth whereof appears 
by the rice taken in a ſhip called the Baltic Mer- 
chant and earried into St. Scbaſtians, where it was 
# fold at a price ſo much under the market rate 
* here, or id Holland, as to encourage the ſending 
eee alta ad Beh. * 


«4 Iy France the i mnie of Cawlien rice with 
out licence is prohibited; and though during the 
« laſt and preſent years there bath, by; permiſſion, 
been ſome conſumption of it there, yet the whole 
did not exceed nine thouſand bazrels, and they 
have received from Turkey ſo much riee of the 

* Wy year's growth, as to make that commodity 

ve ſhillings per 189 10 cheaper at Marſeilles than 
« here, and even at Dunkirk it is one ſhilling and 
fſixpence per 100 4b. cheaper than here; ſo that 
tbere is not any proſpect of a demand for Carolina 
rice in France, even if liberty could be obtained 
4 for eee ho. lame — auORg 
% dam. as 


| . the cnnig nr 
«we find the beſt market for our: ries, and there 
the greater part of it is conſumed; ſo that the 
11 Feten intended * or prohibitory law, 
ä cc cannot 
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cannot have any other effect, in relation to rice, 
4 than that of preventing our allies from uſing what 
© gur enemies do not want, nor we” ourſelves con- 
ſume more than a twentieth part of, and which is 
© of ſo periſhable a nature, that even in à cold cli- 
mate it'doth not keep above a year without decay- 
„ing, and in a warm climate it periſhes entirely. 
„The great conſumption of rice in Germany and 
« Holland is during the Winter ſeaſon, when peaſe 
© and all kinds of pulſe, &c. are ſcarce; and the 
riet intended for thoſe markets ought to be brought 
there before the froſt begins, time enough to be 
« cartied up the rivers; ſo that preventing the ex- 
portation only a few days» may be attended with 
« this bad — that by the agus the vinter 
le 1 nN. . 
« Ab as we dad wy; . 
« « 11h, above ten thouſand- barrels of old rice arri- 
ſo we may in a fh] weeks expect double that 
— beſides the new crop now ſhipping off 
from Carolina; the Qopping 0 of all which, in, a 
t country where there is not any Vale for i it, inſtead 
* of permitting the ſame to be carried to the only 
places of conſumption; muſt ſoon reduee the price 
* thereof to ſo low a rate, that the merchants who 
* have purchaſed that rice will not- be able to ſell it 
for the prime colt, much leſs. will they be able to 
tecover the money they have paid for duty, freight, 


© and. other charges thereon, which amount to doa- | 


ble the firſt coſt: for the rice that ati Hundred 
„pounds ſterling will 1 in South Carolina, 
You. II. M Neeb AR 1 (alſe 
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. coſts: the | importer two hundred more in Win 
6 GLA; PET and other t 


1 N nes it appears, that; by — 1 r- 
* tation, of rice from this kingdom, the merchants 
who have purchaſed the vaſt quantities before 
4 mentioned will not only loſe the money it coſt 
« Them, but twice as much more in duties, freight, 
and other charges, by their having riſhable 
commodity embargoed jn a country gh: mou it is 
not uſed. Or if, inſtead of laying the prohibition 
here, it be laid in South Carolina; that province, 
« the planters there, and the merchants who deal 
© with them, muſt all be involved in ruin; the pro- 
vince, for want of means to ſupport the expence 
« of- government; the planters, for want of the 
« means to pay their debts and provide future ſup- 
«* plies; and the merchants, by not only loſing thoſe 
« debts, but twice as much more in the freight, du- 
« ties, and other charges, upon rice which they can- 
not ſell. So that, in either caſe, a very profitable 
2 een. . 0 be, ee in the. trade 


| I n: 
18 RAGS Rice [. in ren Years after th 
Province was purchaſed for the King, bs 

ane | 0 Barrel.. 

T Portugal, „ 1. 63,379 
To Gibraltar, + fg, Date ws ids 

To Spain, Nen 919: $3370 
To France — “⅛Pa 9,500 


To Great Briraing Irelavd, and the. Brin Plantations, 30, cco 
To Holland, Hamburgh and Bremen, . pc oo 
barrels to Sweden and Denmark, — * 111 


1 


Total Way exported in thoſe ten years, —. 4999525 
| « of 
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« of it, would be ruined for the preſent, if not to- 


4. tally loſt to this kingdom, by prohibiting the ex- 


« portation of rice; and all this without doing any 
« national good 1 in Annen way, for ſuch prohibition 
could not in any ſhape diſtreſs our enemies. It is 
therefore humbly hoped, that rice will be excep- 
ted out of the bill now before the nne 
Houſe NE Commons.“ 


As this ee contains a aiſtin@a account of 
the produce and trade of the province, and ſhews its 
uſefulneſs and importance to Great Britain, we judg- 
ed it worthy of the particular attention of our rea- 
ders, and therefore have inſerted it. With reſpect to 
the internal dangers ariſing from the ſavage nature and 
vaſt number of the ſlaves, mentioned in this and a 
former ſtate of the province, we ſhall now make ſome 
remarks, in which we will be naturally led to eonſi- 


der their miſerable condition, and the harſh treatment 


to which N EY 2 . 


Tnar ey bop been pracliſed by. e of the 
moſt civilized nations in the world, is indeed a truth 
evident from the hiſtory of them. In war the con- 
querors were ſuppoſed to have a right to the life of 
their captives, inſomuch that they might kill, tor- 
ture or enſlave them, as they thought proper. Yet, 
though war may be juſtifiable on the principles of 
ſelf-preſervation and defence, it is no eaſy matter to 


vindicate the conqueror's right to murder or enſlave a 


diſarmed enemy. Slavery in general, like ſeveral 
other enormities, ought to be aſcribed to the corrup- 
tion and avarice of men, rather than to any principles 
0 nature and humanity, which evidently teſtify a- 
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gainſt it; and that vindication which is drawn from 


the cuſtom and practice of ancient nations in favour 


of ſuch an inſtitution, is equally applicable to many 
other enormities which are a ſhame and diſgrace to 
human nature. Helpleſs children have been expoſed 
to the fury of wild beaſts; pride and ambition have 
ſpread their deſolations far and widę; but ſuch prac- 
tices are not therefore humane and juſt. That many 
nations have encouraged flavery, and that the re- 
mains of it are ſtill obſervable among the freeſt of 
them, are arguments which none will plead for 
their honour and credit. That ſpecies of ſervitude 
which ſtil} remains in Britain among the labourers in 
the coal mines, c. is very different from that to 
which the natives of Africa are ſubjected in the 
weſtern world; becauſe ſuch labourers voluntarily 
enter on ſuch ſervitude, they acquire wages as thcir 
reward, and both their perſons and properties are 
— nnn 


Uron the flighteſt refleQion all men muſt confeſs, 


,, that thoſe Africans, whom the powers of Europe 
have conſpired to enflave, are by nature equally free 


and independent, equally ſuſceptible of pain and 
pleaſure, equally averſe. from bondage and miſery, 
as Europeans themſelves; Like all rude nations, they 
have a ſtrong attachment to their native country, and 
to thoſe friends and relations with whom they ſpent 
the early years of life. By this trade being torn from 
thoſe neareſt connections, and travſported-to a diſtant ' 
land, it is no cafy thing to deſcribe the uneaſineſs and 
pain they muſt endure from ſuch violence and ba- 
niſhment. Duriog the paſſage being loaded with irons, 


and ee ee q-thipy opprafied- with the ok 


gloomy 
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gloomy apprehenſions, many of them ſicken and die 
through fear and regret. The proviſions made for 
the voyage by the merchants and maſters of ſhips, who 


conſult their worldly intereſt more than the dictates of 


humanity, we may be ſure are neither of the beſt kind, 
nor diſtributed among them in the moſt plentiful man- 


ner. After. their arrival they are ſold and delivered 


over to the coloniſts, to whoſe temper, language and 
manners they are utter ſtrangers; where their ſitua- 
tion for ſome time, in caſe of harſh uſage, is little bet- 
ter than that of the dumb beaſts, having no language 
but groans in which they can expreſs their pains, nor 
any friend to pity or relieve them, Some deſtroy 
themſelves through deſpair, and from a perſuaſion 


they fondly entertain, that, after death, they will re- 


g eee rape er - be. 


ABTER the fale the purchaſers become veſted 
with the abſolute property of them, according to 
the laws, uſages, and cuſtoms of the trade, and 
whatever hardſhips are thereby impoſed on thoſe fo · 
reigners, the planters are ſo far excuſable, having 
the ſanction of the ſupreme legiflature for the purchaſe 
they make. The laws of England, from ne or 


expediency, have permitted ſuch labourers to be im- 


ported among them; and therefore, on their part, 
the purchaſe, however injurious, cannot be illegal. 
Having acquircd this Kind of property, it then lies 
with the coloniſts to frame laws and regulations for 
the future management of their ſlaves. In doing 


this, abſolute obedience and non- reſiſtance are fun- 


damental principles eſtabliſhed. for the government 
of them, and enforced by the ſevereſt penalties. 
Al laws framed with reſpect to them, give their 

| maaſters 
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maſters ſuch authority over them as is under few 


limitations. Their power of correction may be 
ſaid to be only not allowed to extend to death. 
However ſeverely beat and abuſed, no negro can 
bring an action againſt his owner, or appear as 
an evidence againſt white men, in any court of 
law or juſtice. Their natural rights as human crea- 
tures are entirely diſregarded, and puniſhments 
are commonly inflicted according to the will of 
their maſter, howerer cruel and barbarous his diſ- 
poſition ' may be. A common place of correction 
is inſtituted, to which they are ſent to receive ſuch 


à number of ſtripes as their owners ſhall order, and 


ſuch blunders have been committed in giving and 
executing thoſe orders, that the innocent ſometimes 
have ſuffered along with the guilty. In ſhort, ſuch 


is their miſerable condition, that they are expoſed 


defenceleſs to the inſolence, caprice, and paſſions of 
owners, obliged to labour all their life without any 


proſpect of reward, or any hope of an end of their toil 


until the day of their death. At the deceaſe of their 
maſters they deſcend, like other eſtates of inheritance, 


to the heir at law, and ſometimes to thoughtleſs and 


giddy youth, habituated from their earlieſt days to 
treat them like brutes. At other times, no doubt, 


they are more fortunate, but their condition of life 


evidently ſubjects them eo harſh uſage even from the 
beſt of maſters, and we leave the world to judge 
whey wy have to 3 from the worſt. 


i i aA be acknowledged, in juſtice to the 


planes of Carolina in general, that they treat their 
ſlaves with as much, and perhaps more tenderneſs, 


than _ of any Britiſh colony where ſlavery exiſts; 
N yet 
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yet a diſintereſted ſtranger muſt obſerve, even among 


the beſt of maſters, ſeveral inſtances-of cruelty and 
negligence in the manner of managing their flayes, 
Comparatively ſpeaking, they are well clothed and 
fed in that province, which while they continue in 
health fits and qualifies them for their taſk, When 
they happen to fall ſick, they are carefully attended by 


a phyſician; in which reſpect their condition is better 


than that of the pooreſt claſs of labourers in Europe. 
But in the Weſt Indies, we have been told, they are both 
coyered with rags and have a ſcanty. portion of proyi- 
ſions allowed them, in which caſe urgent neceſlity and 


pinching hunger muſt often urge them to piller, and 


commit many injuries to which otherwiſe they would 
have no inclination, and for which they incur ſeyere 
puniſnment. In caſes of violence and murder com- 
mitted on theſe. wretghed creatures, it is next, to im- 


poſſible to have the delinquents brought to puniſu- 


ment; for either the grand jury refuſe to find the 
bill, or the petty, jury bring in the verdict not guilty. 
When, they are tempted to fly to the woods | to; ſhun 
ſevere, labour or, puniſhment, then they may be 
hunted down or ſhot, as wild beaſts., When whipped, 
to death, the murderer, after all, is only ſubjected- 
to an inconſiderable fine, or, a ſhort impriſonment, 
by. the, provincial laws. It is .impoflible that the 
Author of nature ever intended human beings for 
ſuch a wretched ſtate; for ſurely he who gave life, 
gaye alſo an — right to the means of . ſelf-, 
preſervation and -happineſs, and all the common 
Hghts and mee Gai; wigs, i Ae 


3 there is pee” ch ee which renders 
ns cale ſtill more weu'chen and deplorable, . Good 
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maſters and miſtreſſes, whoſe humanity and a ſenſe of 
intereſt will not permit them to treat their negroes in 
a'harſh manner, do not always reſide at their planta- 
tions. Many planters have ſeveral ſettlements at con- 
fiderable diſtances from the place where they uſually 
live, which they viſit perhaps only three or four times 
in a year. In their abſence the charge of negroes is 
given to overſeers, many of whom are ignorant and 
eruel, and all totally diſintereſted in the welfare of their 
charge, In ſuch a caſe it can ſcarcely be expected that | 
juſtice will be equally-diſpenſed, or puniſhments pro- 
Perly inflicted. The negroes, however, ly entirely at 
the mercy of ſuch men, and ſuch monſters they ſome- 
times arc, as can infli&t miſery in ſport, and hear the 
groans extorted from nature with laughter and tri- 
umph. All flaves under their care muſt yield abſo- 
lute obedience to their orders, however unreaſonable 
and difficult, or ſuffer puniſhment for their difobedi- 

ence. It would rouze the anguiſh and indignatior | 
of a humane perſon to ſtand by while a puny over- 
- feer chaſtiſes thoſe ſlaves, and behold with what pier. 
cing\ ſtripes he furrows the back of an able negro, 
whoſe greatneſs of ſoul will not'foffer him to com- 
plain, and whoſe ſtrength could cruſh his tormentor 
to atoms. The unmerciful whip-with which they 
are chaſtiſed is made of cow- ſłin, hardened, twiſted; 
and tapering, which brings the blood with every 
blow, and leaves a ſcar on their naked back which 
they carry with them to their grave. At the arbitrary 
will of ſach managers, many of them with hearts of 
adamant, this unfortunate race are brought to the 
poſt of correction, often no doubt through malice 
and wantonneſs, often for the moſt trifling offences, 


and ſometimes, O horrid ! when entirely 
| 2 | an 
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Can it be deemed wonderful, that ſuch unbappy crea: 
tures ſhould now and then be tempted to aſſert the 


rights of nature? Muſt not duch harſh uſage often 
fire them with deſires of liberty and vengeance? 


What can be expected but that they ſhould ſometimes 


give thoſe oppreſſors grounds of fear, who have ſub- 
jected them to ſuch intolerable hardſhips: 


Bur from thoſe labourers in the fleld the colo- 
niſts have perhaps leſs danger to dread, than from the 
number of tradeſmen and mechanics in towns, and 
domeſtic ſlaves: Many negroes diſcover great capa- 
cities, and an amazing aptneſs for leatning trades; 
where dangerous tools are uſed, and many owners; 


from motives of profit and advantage; breed them. - 


to be coopers, carpenters, bricklayers, ſmithis, and 
ether trades. Out of mere oſtentation the cdloniſts 
alſo keep a number of them about their families; 
who attend their tables, and hear their converſa- 


tion, which vety often turns upon their own various 


arts, plotsz and affaſſinations. From ſuch open and 


imprudent converſation thoſe domeſtics may no doubt 


take dangerous hints, which, on a fair opportunity, 
may be applied to their owners hurt. They have alſo 
ealy acceſs to fire arms; which gives them a double 
advantage for miſchief. When they are of a paſſion- 
ate and revengeful diſpoſition, ſuch domeſtie ſlaves 
ſeldom want an opportunity of ſtriking a ſudden blow; 


and avenging themſelves, in cafe of ill uſage, by kil-- 


ling or poiſoning their owners. Such crimes have 
often been committed in the colonies, and puniſhed 
and there is teaſon to believe they have alſo frequently 
happened, when they have paſſed undiſcovered. 
Prudence and ſelf. preſervation ſtrongly dictate to the 
Vol. II. N Carolineans 
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Carolineans the neceſſity of guarding againſt thoſe 
dangers which ariſe from domeſtic ſlaves, many of 
whom are idle, cunning and deceitful. 


Is other reſpects the policy of the coloniſts, 
with reſpect to the management and treatment of 
flaves is extremely defective. The hardſhips to 
which their bodies are expoſed, would be much 
more tolerable and juſtifiable, were any proviſion 
made for civilizing and improving their minds. 
But how grievous their circumſtances when we conſi- 
der, that, together with their bodily toil and miſery, 
they are alſo kept in heathen ignorance and darkneſs, 
deſtitute of the means of inſtruction, and excluded 
in a manner from the pale of the Chriſtian church. 
Humanity places every rational creature upon a le- 
vel, and gives all an equal title to thoſe rights of na- 
ture, which are effential to life and happineſs. Chri- 
ſtianity breathes a ſpirit of benevolence, gentleneſs, 
and compaſſion for mankind in general, of what na- 
tion or complexion ſoever they be. As govern- 
ment has tolerated and eſtabliſhed flavery in the plan- 
tations, the ſupreme charge of thefe creatures may 
be regarded rather as a national than a provincial 
concern. Being members of a great empire, living 
under its ſupreme care and juriſdiction, and contri- 
buting to the increaſe of trade and commerce, to the 
improvement and opulence of the Britiſh dominions, 

they are unqueſtionably entitled to a ſhare of national 
benevolence and Chriſtian charity. An inſtitution for 
ion. their religious inſtruction was an object of ſuch uſe - 
fulneſs and importance, that it merited the attention 
of the ſupreme legiſlature; and the expence of a 


few ſuperb and perhaps _ churches in England, 
would 
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would certainly have been better employed in * 
ing ſome neat buildings in the plantations for this 
beneficial purpoſe. To ſuch an inſtitution the mer- 
chants of Britain, eſpecially thofe who owe a great part 
of their opulence” to the labours of Africans, and 
whoſe plea for the trade was the bringing them within 
the pale of the Chriſtian church, ought certainly to 
have contributed in the moſt liberal manner. The 
profits of the trade, abſtracting from other conſide- 
rations, could well admit of it; but every principle 
of compaſſion for the ignorant, the poor, and the 
unfortunate, powerfully dictates the ſame duty, the 
vegle& of which, to every impartial judge, muſt ap- 
pear in a very inexcuſable and criminal light. Ma- 
ſters of ſlaves under the French and Spaniſh juriſdic- 
lions, are obliged by law to allow them time for in- 
ſtruction, and to bring them up in the knowledge 
and practice of the Catholic religion. Is it not a re- 
proach to the ſubjects of Britain, who profeſs to be 
the freeſt and moſt civilized people upon earth, that 
no proviſion is made for this purpoſe, and that they 
ſuffer ſo many thouſands of theſe creatures, reſiding 
in the Britiſh dominions, to live and die the ſlaves of 
ignorance. and ſuperſtition? How can they expect 
the bleſſing of heaven on the riches flowing from their 
foreign plantations, when they are at no pains to in- 
troduce thoſe objects of their care to the knowledge 
of the true God, and to make them penn, of the 
benefits and e of Chriſtianity. 


Tun 3 of religion, like the 2 gifts | 
of heaven, ought to be free and common as the air 
ve breathe to every human creature, capable of ma- 
king a proper uſe and improvement of them. 40 
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the honour of the ſociety for the propagation of the 
Goſpel it muſt indeed be acknowledged, that they haye 
made ſome efforts for the converſion and inſtruction 
of thoſe heathens. Not many years ago they had 
no leſs than twelve miſſionaries in Carolina, who had 
inſtructions to give all the aſſiſtance in their power 
for this laudable purpoſe, and to each of whom 
they allowed fifty pounds a- -year, over and above 
their provincial ſalaries. But it is well known, that 
the fruit of their labours has been very ſmall and incon- 
ſiderable. Such feeble exertions were no ways equal 
to the extent of the work required, nor to the great. 
neſs of the end propoſed. Whether their ſmall ſuc- 
ceſs ought to be aſcribed to the rude and untraQtable 
diſpoſitions of the negroes, to the diſcouragements 
and obſtructions thrown in the way by their owners, 
or to the negligence and indolence of the miſſionaries 
themſelves e cannot pretend to determine. Perhaps 
we may venture to aſſert, that it has been more or leſs 
owing to all theſe different cauſes. One thing is very 

certain, that the negroes of that country, a few only 
excepted, are to this day as great ſtrangers to Chriſti- 
anity, and as much under the influence of Pagan 
darkneſs, idolatry and ſuperſtition, as wy were at 
their firſt arrival from Africa, 


ByT, though negleQed by the Britiſh nation, 
they are entitled to a ſhare of the comon privi- 
leges of humanity and Chriſtianity, from their pro- 
yincial owners. It is their duty and intereſt to uſe 
flaves with tenderneſs and compaſſion, and ren- 
der them as happy and contented as their ſituation 
will admit. - Were they to allow them certain por- 


tions of time from their labours of body for thc 
improvement 
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improvement of their mind, and open the way for, 


and provide the means of inſtruction, would not kind 
. vhage be productive of many beneficial effects? The 
loſs of labour none but avaricious wretches would 
grudge, and the day of reſt allotted for man and 
beaſt ſince the beginning of the world, and proper- 
ly improved for that purpoſe, might of itſelf be at- 
tended with good conſequences z whereas, to en- 
courage them to labour on that day for themſelves, 
is not only robbing them of the opportunities of 
inſtruction, but abuſing the Sunday, by making it 
to them the moſt laborious day of the werk. It 
would ſtrike a ſtranger. with aſtoniſhment and in- 
dignation, to hear the excuſes planters make for this 


criminal neglect. Some will tell you they are beings 


of an inferior rank, and little exalted above brute 
creatures; that they have no ſouls, and therefore no 
concern need be taken about their ſalvation. Others 
affirm, that they would become more expert in vice 
by being taught, and greater knaves by being made 
Chriſtians. But ſuch advocates for heathen igno- 
rance and barbariſm merit no ſerious notice, being 
enemies to all improvements in human nature, and 
all the benefits reſulting to ſociety from civilization 


and Chriſtianity, Certain it is, the inhabitants of 


Africa have the ſame faculties with thoſe of Europe. 


Their minds are equally capable .of cultivation} i 


equally ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of religion. 
Ridiculous is it to imagine, that the black tincture 
of their ſkin, or the barbarous ſtate in which they 


were there found, can make any material alteration. 


Though fortune has put the former under the power 
of the latter, and aſſigned them the portion of perpe- 


wal . to procure the mere luxuries of life for 
other 
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other men; yet, if ſuch a traffic be reaſonable and juſt, 
there is no crime negroes can commit that may not 
be defended and juſtified upon the ſame principles. 
If Europe, to obtain ſugar, rum, rice, and tobac- 
co, has a right to enſlave Africa; ſurely Africa, if 
ſhe had the power, has a much better right to rob 


Europe of thoſe commodities, the fruits of her chil- 


dren's labour. Every argument that can be brought 
in ſupport of the inſtitution of lavery, tends to the 
ſubverſion of juſtice and morality in the world. 
The beſt treatment poſſible from the coloniſts can- 
not compenſate for ſo great a loſs. . Freedom, in 
its meaneſt circumſtances, is infinitely preferable to 
ſlavery, though it were in golden fetters, and ac- 
companied with the e e caſe, and a- 


Is ew the eren e are not a ſufficient 
compenſation tor the loſs of liberty, what ſhall we 
think of thoſe who deny them the ſmalleſt ? But one 
would imagine that, excluſive of every other motive, 
perſonal ſafety would even induce the (coloniſts to 
provide for them thoſe advantages which would ren- 
der them as caſy and © contented as . poſſible with 
their condition. Were they duly impreſſed with a 
ſenſe of their duty to God and man; were they taught 
the common rules af honeſty, juſtice, and truth; 
were their diſpoſitions to humility, ſubmiſſion, and 
obedience, cultivated and improved; would not ſuch 
advantages place them more on a level with hired ſcr- 
vants, who pay a ready and cheerful obedience to 
their maſters? Were they favoured with the privi- 
leges of Chriſtianity, would they not be more faith- 


ful and diligent, and better reconciled to their = 
vile 
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vile condition ? Beſides, Chriſtianity has a tendency 
to tame fierce and wild tempers. It is not an eaſy 
thing to diſplay the great and extenſive influence' 
which the fear of God, and the expectation of a fu- 
ture account, would have upon their minds: Chriſti- 
anity enforces the obligations of morality, and pro- 
duces a more regular and uniform obedience to its 
laws. A due ſenſe of the divine preſence, the hopes 
of his approbation, and the fears of his diſpleaſure, 
are motives that operate powerfully with the human 
mind, and in fact would prove ſtronger barriers 
againſt treſpaſſes, murders, plots, and conſpiracies, 
than any number of ſtripes from the hands of men, 
or even the terrors of certain death. Whereas, to 
keep the minds of human creatures under clouds of 
darkneſs, neither diſciplined by reaſon, nor regulated 
by religion, is a reproach to the name of Proteſtants, 
eſpecially in a land of Chriſtian light and liberty. 
Sundays and holidays are indeed allowed the ne- 
groes in Carolina, the former cannot conſiſtent with 
the laws be denied them; the latter, as they are 
commonly fpent, are nuiſanees to the province. Hol- 
days there are days of idleneſs, riot, wantonneſs and 
excels ; in which the flaves affemble together in a- 
ming crowds, for the purpoſes of dancing, feaſt- 
ing and merriment. At ſuch ſeaſons the inhabitants 


have the greateſt reaſon to dread miſchief from them; 


when ſet looſe from their uſual employments, they 
have fair opportunities of hatching plots and conſpi- 


racies, and of executing them with greater facility, 


from the intemperance of their owners and over- 
ſeers. 1 N 5 g | ; 
Lees Nee | Arran 
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AFTER all, it muſt be confeſſed, that the freemeti 
of Carolina themſclves were for many years in a de- 
ſtitute condition with reſpect to religious inſtruction; 
partly owing to their own poverty and the unhealthi- 
neſs of the climate, and partly owing to troubles 
and diviſions ſubſiſting among them during the pro- 
prietary government. At that time the firſt object 
of their concern would no doubt be to provide for 
themſelves and their children ; but fince the pro- 
vince has been taken under the royal care, their 
circumſtances in every reſpe& have changed for the 


better, inſomuch that they are not only able to 


provide inſtruction for themſelves and families, but 


_ alſo to extend the benefit to thoſe living in a ſtate of 


ſervitude among them. Now they, are arrived to 
ſuch an caſy and flouriſhing fituation, as renders their 


neglect entirely without excuſe. The inſtruction 


of negroes would no doubt be a difficult, but by 
no means an impracticable undertaking, and the more 
difficult the end, the more praiſe and merit would be 
due to thoſe who ſhould effeQually accompliſh it. 
Even the Catholics of Spain pitied the miſerable 


condition of negroes living among the proteſtant 


colonies, and to induce them to revolt, proffered 
them the advantages of liberty and religion at 
Auguſtine, Is it not a ſhame to a Proteſtant na- 
tion. to keep ſuch a number of human creatures 
ſo long among them, beings of the ſame nature, 


_ ſubjects of the ſame government, who have ſouls 


to be ſaved, and capable of. being eternally happy 


or miſerable in a future world, not only in a mi- 


ſerable ſtate of flavery, but alſo of pagan darkneſs 


and ſuperſtition. What could be expected from 


ercatures thus doomed to endleſs labour, and _ 
| 2 ye 
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ved of the natural rights of humanity and the privi- 
leges of Chriſtianity, but that they ſhould ſnatch at 


the leaſt glimmering hopes and proſpects of a better 
| Rate, and give their taſk-maſters reaſon to dread, 
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that they would lay hold of ſome opportunity of 


forcing their way to it. This inexcuſable negligence 
with reſpett to them may be conſidered of itfelf as no 
{mall ſource of danger to the coloniſts, as the hazard 
is greater from ſavage and ferocious, than mild and 
civilized diſpoſitions, and, as the reſtraints of terror 
and temporal puniſhments are leſs conſtant and power- 
ful than thoſe of conſcience and religion. The poli- 


tical and commercial connection ſubſiſting between 


the mother country and the colonies, makes the charge 
of negroes, in reaſon and juſtice, to fall equally upon 
both. And whatever other men may think, we are of 
opinion; that an inſlitution for their inſtruction was an 
object of the higheſt conſequence, and that, by all the 
hws of God and man, that nation which brought this 
unfortunate race into ſuch a ſituation, was bound*to 
conſult both their temporal and eternal felicity. 


 ABovrT this time James Glen received a commiſ- 
ſion from his Majeſty, inveſting him with the govern- 
ment of South Carolina; and it the ſame time was 
appointed colonel of a new regiment of foot to be 


wp 


vernor: 


raſed in the province. He was a man of confi- 
derable knowledge, courteous, and polite; exceed- 
mgly fond of military parade and oſtentation, which 


commonly have great force on ordinary minds, and 
by theſe means he maintained his dignity and im- 
portanee in the eyes of the people; All governors. 
inveſted with extenſive powers ought to be well 'ae- 
quainted with the common and civil laws of their 
country; and every wiſe prince will guatd againſt 
Vol. II. Q | nomi- 
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nominating weak or wicked perſons to an high of- 
fice, which affords them many epportunities of ex- 
erciſing their power to the prejudice of the people. 
When men are promoted to the government of pro- 
vinces on account of their abilities and merit, and 
not through the intereſt of friends, then we may 
expect to ſce public affairs wiſely managed, au- 
thority revered, and every man ſitting ſecure un- 
der his vine, and enjoying the fruits of his induſtry 
with contentment and ſatisfaction. But when ſuch 
offices are. beſtowed on ignorant or needy perſons, 
becauſe they happen to be favourites of ſome power- 
ful and clamorons Lord at court, without any view 
to the intereſt and happineſs of the people, then ava- 
rice and oppreſſion commonly prevail on one hand, 


and murmur and diſcontent on the other. The ap- 
poiotment of Governor Glen was fo far proper, as he 
. poſſeſſed thoſe qualifications which rendered his go- 
vernment reſpectable, and the people living under it 
for ſeveral years happy and contented._ His council, 


conſiſting of twelve men, were appointed alſo by the 
King, under his ſign manual. The aſſembly of repre- 
fentati ves conſiſted of forty-· four members, and were 


elected every third year by the freeholders of ſixteen 
pariſhes. The court of chaneery was compoſed of the 


' Governor and Council, to which court belonged a 


maſter of chancery and a regiſter. There was a court 
of vice-admiralty, the Judge, Regiſter, and Marſhal 


| : olf which were appointed by the Lords Commiſſioners 


of the Admiralty in England. The Court of King's 
Bench conſiſted of a Chicf Juſtice appointed by the 


King, who ſat with ſome aſſiſtant juſtices of the pro- 


vince ; and the fame judges conſtituted the Court of 


Common Pleas. ore were likewiſe an Attorney- 
b | General, 
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General, a Clerk, and Provoſt-Marſhal. The Secre- 


{ tary of the province, who was alſo Regiſter, the Sur- _ 


 veyor-general of the lands, and the Receiyer-general of 


the quit- rents, were all appointed by the Crown. The 
Comptroller of the cuſtoms, and three Collectors, at 
the ports of Charleſtown, Port-Royal, and George- 
town, were appointed by the Commiſſioners of the 
Cuſtoms in England. The provincial Treaſurer was 


appointed by the General Aſſembly. The clergy were 


elected by the frecholders of the pariſh. All Juſtices 


of the peace, and officers of the militia, were ap- 


pointed by the Governor in Council. This is the 
nature of the provincial government and conſtitution, 
and in this way were the principal officers of each 
branch appointed o or elected, under the royal eſta- 
dühment. 


ABouT the Fwy time John Lord Carteret (now 


Earl of Granville) applied by petition to his Majeſty, 
praying that the eighth part of the lands and foil 
granted by King Charles, and reſerved to him by 
the act of parliament eſtabliſhing an agreement 


Ld. Car- 
teret's 
property 
divided 
from that 
of the 
Crown, 


with the other ſeven Lords Proprietors for the ſur- 


render of their title and intereſt to his Majeſty, might 


be ſet apart and allotted to him and his heirs for 
, ever, and propoſing to appoint perſons to divide the 
ſame; at the ſame time offering to reſign to the 
King his ſhare of, and intereſt in the government, 
and to convey, releaſe and confirm to his Majeſty, 
and his heirs, the other ſeven parts of the pro- 
vince. This petition being referred to the Lords 
Commiſſioners of trade and plantations, they re- 
ported, that it would be for his Majeſty's fervice 
n Lord Carteret's l ſhould. be ſeparated 
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from that of his Majeſty, and that the method pro, 
poſed by his Lordſhip would be the moſt proper and 
effeual for the purpoſe. Accordingly five commil. 
fioners were appointed on the part of the King, and 
five on that of Lord Carteret, for ſeparating his 
Lordſhip's ſhare, and making it one entire diſtrict by 
itſelf. The territory allotted him was divided on the 
north-eaſt by the line which ſeparated North Carolina 
from Virginia; on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean; 
on the ſouth by a point on the ſea-ſhore, in latitude 
thirty-five degrees and thirty-four minutes ; and, 
agreeable to the charter, weſtward from theſe points 
on the ſea-ſhore it extended, in a line parallel to the 
boundary line of Virginia, to the Pacific Occan. 
Not long afterwards, a grant of the eighth part 
of Carolina, together with all yearly rents and 
profits ariſing from it, paſſed the great ſeal, to John 
Lord Carteret and his heirs. But the power of 
making laws,” calling and holding affemblies, c 
recting courts of Juſtice, appointing judges and 
juſtices, pardoning criminals, granting titles of ho- 


nour, making ports and havens, taking cuſtoms or 


duties on goods, executing the martial law, excr- 
ciſing the royal rights of a county palatine, or any 
other prerogatives relating to the adminiſtrations of 
government, were all excepted out of the grant. 
Lord Carteret was to hold this eſtate upon con- 
dition of yielding and paying to his Majeſty and his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, the 'annuakrent of one pound 
thirteen ſhillings and fourpence, on the feaſt of All- 
Saints, for ever, and alſo one fourth part of all the 
gold and ſilver ore found within this eighth part of 
the territory o ſeparated and s bn. 
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As Carolina abounds with navigable rivers, while The 
it enjoys many advantages for commerce and trade, much 2. 
it is alſo much expofrd to foreign invaſions. The poſed to 
tide on that coaſt flows from fix to ten feet perpen · ia. 
dicular, and makes its way up into the flat country 
by a variety of channels All veſſels that draw not 
above ſeventecn feet water, may ſafely paſs over the 
bar of Charlettown, which at fpring-tides will admit 
ſhips that draw eighteen feet. This bar lies in thirty- 
two degrees and forty minutes north latitude, and 
ſeventy-cight degrees and forty-five minutes weſt lon. 
gitude from London. Its ſituation is variable, owing 
to a ſandy foundation and the rapid flux and reflux of 
the ſea. The channel leading to George-town is twelve 
or thirteen fect deep, and likewiſe thoſe of North and 
South Ediſto rivers, and will admit all ſhips that draw 
not above ten or eleven feet of water. At Stono 
there is alſo a large creek, which admits veſſels of the 
fame draught of water; but Sewee and Santee rivers, 
and many others of leſs note, are for ſmaller craft, 
which draw ſeven, eight, or nine feet. The channel up 2 
to Port Royal harbour is deep enough for the largeſt — 
ſhips that fail on the fea ; and the whole royal navy 
of England may ride with ſafety in it. Nature has e- 
vidently ordained this place for trade and commerce, 
by the many advantages with which ſhe hath favour- 
ed it. It lies in thirty-two degrees and five minutes 
north latitude, and in longitude ſeventy- nine degrees 
ive minutes. Its fituation renders it an excellent 
ſation for a ſquadron of ſhips in time of war, as the 
run from it is ſhort to the windward iſlands, but 
elpecially as it lies ſo convenient for diſtreſſing the im- 
menſe trade coming through the Gulf of Florida. 
From this harbour ſhips may run out to the Gulf ſtream 
| | 0 e in 
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in one day, and return with equal eaſe the next, ſo 
that it would be very difficult to eſcape a ſufficient 
number of cruizers ſtationed at Beaufort. The 


harbour is alſo defended by a ſmall fort, built of 


tappy, which is a kind of cement compoſed of oy- 
ſter - ſhells beat ſmall, and mixed with lime and wa- 


ter, which when dry becomes hard and durable. 


The fort has two demi-baſtions to the river, and one 
baſtion to the land, with a gate and ditch, mounting 
ſixteen heavy cannon, and containing barracks for an 
hundred-men. 


- SEVERAL leagues to the ſouthward of Port-Royal, 
Savanna river empties itſelf into the ocean, which is 
alſo navigable fox ſhips that draw not above fourteen 
feet water. At the ſouthern boundary of Georgia the 


great river Alatamaha falls into the Atlantic ſea, about 


ſixteen leagues north - eaſt of Auguſtine, which lies in 


twenty-nine degrees fifty minutes. This river admits 


ſhips of large burden as far as Frederica, a ſmall town 
built by General. Oglethorpe, on an eminence in Si- 
mon's Iſland. The ifland on the weſt end is waſhed 
by a branch of the river Alatamaha, before it empties 
itſelf into the ſea at Jekyl ſound. At Frederica the, 
river forms a kind of bay. The fort General Ogle- 
thorpe erected here for the defence of Georgia had ſe- 
veral eighteen pounders mounted on it, and command- 
ed the river both upwards and downwards. It was built 
of tappy, with four baſtions, ſurrounded by a qua- 
drangular rampart, and a paliſadoed ditch, which in- 
cluded alſo the King's ſtores, and two large build- 


ings of brick and timber. The town was ſurround- 
ed with a rampart, in the form of a pentagon, with 


flankers of the ſame thickneſs with that at the fort, 
and 
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and a dry ditch. On this rampart ſeveral pieces 


of ordnance were alſo mounted. In this ſituation Ge- 


neral Oglethorpe had pitched his camp, which was di- 


vided into ſtreets, diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
ſeveral Captains of his regiment. Their little huts were 


built of wood, and conſtructed for holding each four 


or five men. At ſome diſtance from Frederica was the 
colony of Highlanders, ſituated on the ſame river, a 
wild and intrepid race, living in aſtate of rural freedom 
and independence. Their ſettlement being near the 
frontiers, afforded them abundance of ſcope for 
the exerciſe of their warlike temper; and having 
received one ſevere blow from the garriſon at Au- 
guſtine, they ſeemed to long for an 2 of 
revenging the manner of their een friends. 
1 
Tas time was fat eee for giving _ 
what they deſired. For although the territory grant - 
ed by the ſecond charter to the proprietors at Caro- 
lina extended far to the ſouth-wWeſt of the river Ala- 
tamaha, the Spaniards had never relinquiſhed; their 
pretended claim to the province of Georgia. Their 
ambaſſador: at the Britiſh court had even declared that 


his Catholic Majeſty would as ſoon part with Madrid 


as his claim to that territory. The ſquadron command- 
ed by Admiral Vernon had for ſome time occupied 
their attention in the Weſt Indies ſo much, that they 


could ſpare. none of their forces to maintain their. 


ſuppoſed right. But no ſooner had the greateſt 


part of the Britiſh fleet left thoſe ſeas, and returned, 


to England, than they immediately turned their eyes 
to Georgia, and began to make preparations for diſ- 


lodging the * ſettlers in that province. Finding 
that 


\ 
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28 that threats could not terrify General Oglethorpe ts 


a compliance with their demands, an armament was 
prepared at the Havanna to go againſt him, and expel 
him by force of arms from their frontiers. With 
this view two thouſand forces, commanded by Don 


Antonio de Rodondo, embarked at the Havanna, 


under the convoy of a ſtrong ſquadron, as arrived 
at r, e in May 1742. 


| > Box before this formidable fleet and armament had 
reached Auguſtine, they were obſerved by Captain 


Haymer, of the Flamborough man of war, who was 


cruiſing on that coaſt ;' and advice was immediately 
fent to General Oglethorpe of their arrival in Flo- 
rida. Georgia now began to tremble in her turn. 
The General ſent intelligence to Governor Glen at 
Carolina, requeſting him to collect all the forces he 
could with the greateſt expedition, and ſend them to 
his aſſiſtanee; and at the ſame time to diſpatch a 
lloop to the Weſt Indies, to acquaint Admiral Vernon 
with the . W 


ban mis by this time had found great advantage 
from the ſettlement of Georgia, which had proved 


an excellent barrier to that province, againſt the in- 


eurſions of Spaniards and Spaniſh Indians. The 


- ſouthern parts being rendered ſecure by the regi- 


ment of General Oglethorpe in Georgia, the lands 


backward of Port-Royal had become much in de- 


mand, and riſen four times their former value. 
But though the Carolineans Were equally intereſted 


with their neighbours in the defence of Georgia, 


having little confidence in General Oglethorpe's 
3 military 
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| vniſitary Antes, ance his onſuetefaful expedition 
againſt Auguſtine, the planters, ſtruck with terror, 
eſpecially thoſe on the ſouthern parts, deſerted their 
> babitations,- and flocked to Charleſtown with their 
famiſies and effects. The inhabitants of - Charles- 
: town, many of whom being prejudiced againſt the 


man; declared againſt ſending him any aſſiſtance, and 


determined rather to fortify their town, and ſtand 
upon their own grounds in a poſture of defence. In 
this reſolution; however, it is plain they ated from 
bad motives, in leaving that officer to [land alone a- 
gainſt ſueli a ſuperior force. At ſuch an emergency, 
good policy evidently. required the firmeſt' union, 


and the utmoſt exertion of the force of both colo- - 


nies; for fo ſoon as General Oglethorpe ſhould 
be cruſhed,” the reduction of Georgia would open 


to the common enemy an eaſy acceſs” into the 


bowels of Carolina, and render the force of both 
provinces, thus ein een ho to the public de- 
ec, 


Iv the mean time General Oxterhorge was making 
all poſfible preparations at Frederica for a vigorous 
ſtand.” Meſſage after meſſage was. ſent to his Indian 
allies, who were greatly attaghed to him, and crowd- 
ed to his camp. A company of Highlanders join- 
ed him on the firſt notice, and ſeemed joyful at 
the opportunity of retorting Spaniſh vengeance on 
their own heads. With his regiment, and a few 


rangers, Highlanders, and Indians, the General 


fixed his head quarters at Frederica, never doubt- 
ing of a reinforcement from Carolina, and expect- 
ing their arrival every day; but in the mean time 


Vor. II. P deter- | 
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determined, in caſe he ſhould be attacked, to ſell his 
life as dear as poſſible in defence of the province. 


ABovT the end of June, 1742, the Spaniſh fleet, 
amounting to thirty-two fail, and carrying above 
three thouſand men, under the command of Don 
Manuel de Monteano, came to. anchor off Simons's 
bar. Here they continued for ſome time ſounding 
the channel, and after finding a depth of water ſuffi- 
cient to admit their ſhips, they came in with the tide 
of flood into Jekyl ſound. General Oglethorpe, who 
was at Simons's fort, fired at them as they paſſed 
the ſound, which the Spaniards returned from their 
ſhips, and proceeded up the river Alatamaha, out of 
the reach of his guns. There the enemy having hoilt- 
ed a red flag at the mizen top-maſt-head of the 


- largeſt ſhip, landed their forces upon the iſland, and 
_ erected a battery, with twenty eighteen pounders 


mounted on it. Among their land forces they had a 
fine company of artillery, under the command of 
Don Antonio de Rodondo, and a regiment of ne- 
grocs. The negro commanders were clothed in lace, 
bore. the ſame rank with white officers, and with 
equal freedom and familiarity waiked and converſed 
with their commander and chief. Such an example 
might juſtly have alarmed Carolina. For ſhould the 
enemy penetrate into that province, where there 
were ſuch numbers of negroes, they would ſoon 
have acquired ſuch a force, as muſt have rendered 
all e fruitleſs and ineffectual. 


ae, ha: wives, Bonk that be could 
not ſtop the progreſs of the enemy up the river, 
| and 
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and judging his ſituation at Fort Simons too dan- 
gerous, nailed up the guns, burſt the bombs and 
cochorns, deſtroyed the ſtores, and retreated to his 
head quarters at Frederica. So great was the force 
of the enemy, that he plainly perceived that no- 
thing remained for him to atchieve, with his handſul 
of men, and therefore reſolved to uſe his utmoſt 
vigilance, and to act only on the defenſive. ' On all 
ſides he ſent out ſcouting parties to wateh the mo- 
tions of the Spaniards, while the main body were 


employed in working at the fortifications, making - 


them as ſtrong as circumſtances would admit. Day 
and night he kept his Indian allies ranging through 


the woods, to haraſs the outpoſts of the enemy, who - 


at length brought in five Spaniſh priſoners, who in- 
formed him of their number and force, and that the 
Governor of Auguſtine was commander in chief of 
the expedition. The General, ſtil] expe&ing a rein- 
forcement from Carolina, uſed all his addreſs in plan- 
ning meaſures for gaining time, and preventing the 
garriſon from ſinking into deſpair. For this purpoſe 
he ſent out the Highland company alſo to aſſiſt the 
Indians, and obſtruct as much as poſſible the approach 
of the enemy till he ſhould obtain aſſiſtance and 
relief, His proviſions for the garriſon were neither 
good nor plentiful, and his great diſtance from all 
ſeitlements, together with the enemy keeping the 
command of the river, eut off entirely all pro- 
ſpects of a ſupply. To prolong the defence, how- 
ever, he concealed every diſcouraging circumſtance 
from his little army, which, beſides Indians, did not 
amount to more than ſeven hundred waned and to 


animate them to perſgverance, expoſed hiuiſelf to the 
; P 2 ſame 
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ſame hardſhips and latigues with the weng foldjex 
in his garriſon. 

WII x Oglethorpe remained in this ſituation, the 
enemy made ſeveral attempts to pierce through the 
woods, with a view to attack the fort; but met with 
ſuch oppoſition from deep moraſſes, and dark thick. 
ets, lined with fierce Indians, and wild Highlanders, 
that they honeſtly confeſſed that the devil himſelf 
could not paſs through them to Frederica. Don 
Manuel de Monteano, however, had no other 
proſpect left, and theſe difficulties muſt either be 
ſurmounted, or the deſign dropt; and therefore 
one party after another was ſent out to explore the 
thickets, and to take poſſeſſion of every advantage- 
ous poſt to be found in them. In two ſkirmiſhes 
with the Highlanders and Indians, the enemy had 
one captain, and two lieutenants killed, with above 
one hundred men taken prifoners. After which 
the Spaniſh commander changed his plan of opera- 
tions, and keeping his' men under cover of his 
cannon, proceeded with ſome gallies up the river 
with the tide of flood, to reconnoitre the fort, and 
draw the General's attention to another quarter. 
To this place Oglethorpe ſent a party of Indians, 
with orders to lic in ambuſcade in the woods, and 
endeavour to prevent their landing. About the 
ſame time an Engliſh priſoner eſcaped from the Spa- 
niſh camp, and brought advice to General Ogle- 
thorpe of a difference ſubſiſting in it, in ſo much 
that the forces from Cuba, and thoſe from Auguſtine 
encamped in ſeparate places. Upon which the Ge- 


pere! reſolved to attempt a a on one of the 
Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh cawps, and taking the advantage of hig 
knowledge of -the woods, marched. aut in the night 
with three hundred choſen men, the Highland com- 
pany, and ſome rangers. Having advanced within 
two miles of the enemy's camp, he halted, and 
went forward with a finall party to take a view of 
the poſture of the enemy. But while he wanted as 
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bove all things to conceal his approach, a French- , 


man fired his muſket, run off and alarmed the ene- 


my. Upon which Oglethorpe finding his deſign 


defeated, retreated to Frederica, and being appre- 


henſive that the deſerter would diſgover his weak- 


nels, began to ſtudy by what device he might moſt 
effeftually defeat the credit of his informations, 


For this purpoſe he wrote a letter, addreſſing it to 


the deſerter, in which he defired him to acquaint 
the Spaniards with the defenceleſs ſtate of Frederica, 
and how caſy and practicable it would be to cut him 
and his ſinall garriſon to pieces. He begged him, 
as his ſpy, io bring them forward to the attack, and 
aſſure them of ſucceſs; but if he could nat prevail 
with them to make that attempt, to uſe all his art 
and influence. to [perſuade them to ſtay at leaſt 
three days more at Fort Simons, for within that 
time, according to the advice he had juſt received 


A ftrata- 
to 

get rid of 

the ene · 


my. 


from Carolina, he would have a reinforcement of 


two thouſand land- forces, and fix Britiſh- ſhips: of 


war, with which he doubted not he would be able 


to give a good account of the Spaniſh invaders, 
He intreated the deſerter to urge them to ſtay, and 
above all things cautioned him againſt mentioning 
2 ſingle word of Vernon coming againſt Auguſtine, 
Wiring him, that for ſuch feryices he mats be ps 
of 


* 
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hiered it to the commander and chief of the Spa- 


to conſider what was moſt proper to be done in 


letter was intended to deceive, and to prevent 


in the iſſue, might perhaps hazard the loſs of 
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ply rewarded by his Britannic Majeſty. This let- 
ter he gave to one of the Spaniſh priſoners, who 
for the ſake of liberty and a {mall reward, pro- 
miſed to deliver it to the French deſerter; but, 
inſtead of that, as Oglethorpe expected, he de- 


niſh army. 


Vamos were the ſpeculations and conjeQures 
which this letter occaſioned in the Spaniſh camp, and 
the commander, among others, was not a little per- 
plexed what to infer from it. In the firſt place 
he ordered the French deſerter to be put in irons, to 
prevent his eſcape, and then called a council of war, 


conſequence of intelligence, ſo puzzling and a- 
larming. Some officers were of opinion, that the 


them from attacking Frederica ; others thought 
that the things mentioned in it appeared ſo fea- 
fible, that there were good grounds to believe, 
the Engliſh General wiſhed them to take place, 
and therefore gave their voice for conſulting the 
ſafety of Auguſtine, and dropping a plan of con- 
queſt attended with ſo many difficulties, and which, 


both army and fleet, if not of the whole province 
of Florida. While the Spaniſh leaders were em- 
ployed in theſe deliberations, and much embarraſ- 
ſed, fortunately three ſhips of force, which the Go- 
vernor of South Carolina had ſent out, appeared at 
ſome diſtance on the coaſt. This corteſponding with 
the letter, convinced the Spaniſh commander of * 
f 515 | re 
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real intent, and ſtruck ſuch; a panic into the army, The Spa- 
that they immediately ſet fire to their fort, and in 5 
great hurry and confuſion embarked, leaving behind Auguſ- 
them ſeveral cannon, and a quantity of proviſions and dine. 
military ſtores. The wind being contrary, the 
Engliſh ſhips. could not, during that day, beat up 
to the mouth of the river, and before next morn- 
ing the invaders 855 8 ow —_ I to Au- 
1 75 d 
| | : iy 1 Sl” 

In this manner was the Sands of Georyix des: 
livered, when brought to the very brink of deſtruc- 
tion by a formidable enemy. Fiſteen days had Don 
Manuel de Monteano been on the ſmall iſland on 
which Frederica was ſituated, without gaining the 
ſmalleſt advantage over an handful of men, and in 
different ſkirmiſhes loſt ſome of his braveſt troops. 
What number of men Oglethorpe. loſt we have not 
been able to learn, but it muſt have been very in- 
conſiderable. In this reſolute defence of the coun- 
try he diſplayed both military ſkill and perſonal cou- 
rage, and an equal degree of praiſe was due to him 
from the- Carolineans as from the Georgians. It 
is not improbable that the ' Spaniards had Caroli- 
na chiefly in their eye, and had meditated an at- 
tack. where rich plunder could have been obtained. 
and where, by an acceſſion of ſlaves, they might 
have increaſed their force in proportion to their 
progreſs. Never did the Carolineans make ſo 
bad a figure in defence of their country. When 
union, activity and diſpatch were ſo requiſite, they 
ingloriouſly ſtood at a diſtance, and ſuffering pri- 
vate pique to prevail over public ſpirit, ſeemed de- 
termined to riſk the ſafety of their yy rather 
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than General Oglethorpe, by their help, ſhould 
gain the ſmalleſt degree of honour and reputation. 


Money, indeed, they voted: for the ſervice, and at 


length ſent ſome ſhips, but, by coming ſo late, they 
proved uſeful rather from the fortunate co-operation 
of an accidental cauſe, than from the zeal and pub- 


lie ſpirit of the people. The Georgians with ju- 


ſtice blamed their more powerful neighbours, who, 
by keeping at a diſtance in the day of danger, 
had almoſt hazarded the loſs of both provinces. 
Had the enemy purſued their operations with vigour 
and courage, the provinee of Georgia muſt have 
fallen à prey to the invaders, and Carolina had every 
thing to dread in conſequence of the conqueſt. Upon 
the return of the Spaniſh troops to the Havanna, the 
commander was impriſoned, and ordered to take his 
trial for his conduct during this expedition, the re- 
fult of which proved ſo ſhameful and ignominious to 
the Spaniſh arms. Though the enemy threatened to 
renew the invaſion, yet we do not ſiud that after this 
repulſe they made any attempts by __ of arms to 
gas poſſeſſion * "Georgia. 1801 


Tur elan having bod kitle or no ſhate of 
the glory gained by this brave defence, were alſo 
divided in their opinions with reſpect to the con- 
duct of General Oglethorpe. While one party 
acknowledged his ſignal ſervices, and poured out 
the higheſt encomiums on his wiſdom and cou- 
rage; another ſhamefully cenſured his conduct, and 

meanly detracted from his merit. None took any 
notice of his ſervices, except the inhabitants in 
and about Port-Royal, who addrefled him in the 
following manner: We the inhabitants of the 

3 & ſouthern 
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ee ſouthern parts of Carolina beg leave to congra- 
« tulate your Excellency on your late wonderful 
« ſaeceſs over your and our inveterate enemies the 
« Spaniards, who ſo lately invaded Georgia, in 
* ſuch. a numerous and formidable body, to the 
great terror of his Majeity's ſubjects in theſe 
© ſouthern parts. It was very certain, had the Spa- 
« niards ſucceeded in thoſe attempts againſt your 
* Excellency, they would alſo have entirely deſtroy- 
* ed us, laid our province waſte and deſolate, and 
% filled our habitations with blood and flaughter ; 
* ſo that his Majeſty muſt have loſt the fine and ſpa- 
„ cious harbour of Port-Royal, where the largeſt 
* ſhips of the Britiſh nation may remain in ſecurity 
* on any occaſion, We are very ſenſible of the 

« great protection and ſafety we have long enjoyed, 
« by your Excellency being to the ſouthwards of us, 
and keeping your armed floops cruiſing on the 
«* coaſt, which has feeyred our trade and fortunes 
more than all the ſhips of war ever ſtationed at 
4 Charleſtown ; but more by your late reſolution in 
* fruſtrating, the attempts of the Spaniards, when 
nothing could have ſaved us from utter ruin, next 
to the Providence of Almighty God, but your 
* Excellency's ſingular conduct, and the bravery of 
the troops under your command. We: think it 
* our duty to pray God to protect your Excellency, 


and ſend you ſucceſs in all your undertakings for | 


*, his Majelty's ſervice; and we affure your Excel- 
* lency, that there is not a man of us but would 
% moſt willingly have ventured his all, in ſupport of 
* your Excellency and your gallant-troops, had we 
© been aſſiſted, and put in a condition to have been 
* of ſervice to you ; and that we always looked: upon 
Var. II 1 * out 
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« our intereſt to be ſo united to that of the colony 


* of -Georgia, that had your Excellency been cut 
off, we muſt have fallen of courſe.” 


Bur while the inhabitants in and about Port-Royal 
were thus addreſſing General Oglethorpe, reports were 


circulating in Charleſtown to his prejudice, inſomuch 


that both his honour and honeſty were called in queſtion, 
Such malicious rumours had even reached London, and 
occaſioned ſome of his bills to return to America pro- 


teſted. Lieutenant-Colonel William Cook, who owed 


his preferment to the General's particular friendſhip 
and generoſity, and who, on pretence of ſickneſs, 
had left Georgia before this invaſion, had filed no 


leſs than nineteen articles of complaint againſt him, 


ſummoning ſeveral officers and ſoldiers from Georgia 
to prove the charge. As the General had, in fact, 
ſtretched his credit, exhauſted his ſtrength, and riſqued 
his life for the defence of Carolina in its frontier co- 
lony, ſuch a recompence muſt have been equally pro- 
voking, as it was unmerited. We are apt to believe, 
that ſuch injurioustreatment could not have ariſen from 
the wiſer and better part of the inhabitants, and therc- 
fore muſt be ſolely aſcribed to ſome envious and ma- 
licious ſpirits, who are to be found in all commu- 
nities. Envy cannot bear the blaze of ſuperior vir- 


tue, and malice rejoices in the ſtains which even falſe- 


hood throws on a diſtinguiſhed character; and ſuch 
is the extenſive freedom of the Britiſh form of go- 
vernment, that every one, even the meaneſt, may ſtep 
forth as an enemy to great abilities and an unble- 


miſhed reputation. The charges of envy and malice, 


Oglethorpe might have treated with contempt; but to 


* himſelf againſt the rude attacks of an infe- 
rior 
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rior officer, he thought himſelf at this time bound in 
| honour to return to England. 


Soon after his arrival a court-martial of general 
officers was called, who fat two days at the Horſe 
Guards, examining one by one the various articles 
of complaint lodged againſt him. After the moſt 
mature examination, the board adjudged the charge 
to be falſe, malicious, and groundleſs, and reported 
the ſame to his Majeſty. In conſequence of which 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cook was diſmiſſed from the ſer- 
vice, and declared incapable of ſerving his Majeſty in 
any military capacity whatever. By this means the 
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His cha- 
racer 
cleared, 
and con- 
duct vin - 
dicated. 


character of General Oglethorpe was diveſted of thoſe 


dark ſtains with which it had been overclouded, and 
began to appear to the world in its true and favour- 
able light. Carolina owed this benefactor her friend- 
ſhip and love. Georgia was indebted to him for both 
her exiſtence and protection. Indeed his generous 
ſervices for both colonies deſerved to be deeply im- 
printed on the memory of every inhabitant, and the 
benefits reſulting from them to be remembered to the 
lateſt age with joy and gratitude, 


Artes this period General Oglethorpe never re- 


turned to the province of Georgia, but upon all oc- 


caſions diſcovered in England an uncommon zeal for 
is proſperity and improvement. From its firſt ſet- 
tlement the colony had hitherto been under a mi- 
litary, government, executed by the General and 
ſuch officers as he thought proper to nominate and 
appoint. But now the Truſtees thought proper to 
eſtabliſh a kind of civil government, and commit- 
ted the charge of it to a preſident and four affiſt- 

e ants, 
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for the vaſt ſums of money expended for its protection. 
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ants, who were to act agreeable to the inſtructions they 
ſhould receive from them, and to be accountable to that 
corporation for their public conduct. William Stephens 
was made chief magiſtrate, and Thomas Jones, Henry 
Parker, John Fallowfield, and Samuel Mercer, were 
appointed aſſiſtants. They were inſtructed to hold 
four general courts at Savanna every year, for re- 


gulating public affairs, and determining all differen- 


ces relating to private property. No public money 
could be diſpoſed of but by a warrant under the ſeal 
of the Preſident and major part of the Aſſiſtants in 


council affembled, who were enjoined to ſend monthly 


accounts to England of money expended, and of the 
particular ſervices to which it was applied. All of- 
ficers'of militia were continued, for the purpoſe of 


holding muſters, and keeping the men properly train. 


ed for military ſervices ; and Oglethorpe's regiment 
was left in the colony for its defence. = 


By this time the Truſtees had tranſported to Geor- 
gia, at different times, above one thoufand five hun- 
dred men, women and children. As the colony was 
intended as a barrier to Carolina, by their charter the' 
Truſtees were at firſt laid under ſeveral reſtraints with 
reſpect to the method of granting lands, as well as the 
ſettlers with reſpect to the terms of holding and diſpo- 
fing of them. Now it was found expedient to relieve 
both the former and latter from thoſe foolifh and im- 
politic reſtrictions. Under the care of General Ogle- 
thorpe the infant province had ſurmounted many diff 
culties, yet ftill it promiſed a poor recompenſeto Britain 


The indigent emigrants, eſpecially thoſe from England, 
having hetle a Hama way * and lefs in- 


clination 
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dination to labour, made bad ſettlers; and as greater 
privileges were allowed them on the Carolina fide of 
the river, they were cafily decoyed away to that co- 
lony. The Highlanders and Germans indeed, being 
more frugal and induſtrious, ſucceeded better, but 
hitherto had made very ſmall progreſs, owing partly 
to wars with the Spaniards, and to ſevere hardſhips 
attending all kinds of culture in ſuch an unhealthy 
dimate and woody country. The ſtaple commodities 
intended to be raiſed in Georgia were filk and wine, 
which were indeed very profitable articles; but fo 
fmall was the improvement made in them, that they 
had hitherto turned out to little account. The moſt 
mduſtrious and ſucceſsful fettlers/ could as yet ſcarcely 
provide for their. families, and the unfortunate, the 
fick, and indelent part, remained in a ftarved and 
die condition. 


> Soba after the departure of Geer Oglethorpe, The Ca- 

he Carolineans petitioned the King, praying that rolineans | 

three independent companies, conſiſting each of an Tag . 

hundred men, might be raifed in the colonies, paid indepen- 

by Great Britain, and ſtationed in Carolina, to be jane 2312 

entirely under the command of the Governor and I 

Council of that province. This petition was referred 
7 to the Lords of his Majeſty's Privy-council, and a 
time appvinted for conſidering, whether the preſent 
ſtate of Carolina was ſuch as rendered this additional 
charge to the nation proper and neceſſary. Two rea- 
ſons were aſſigned by the coloniſts for the neceſſity 
of this military force: the firſt was, to preſerve peace 
and ſecurity at home; the ſecond, to protect the co- 
lony againſt foreign invaſions. They alledged, that as 
| vg: Oy: was overſtocked with negrocs, ſuch a 
+ | nary 
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military force was requiſite to overawe them, and 


prevent inſurrections; and as the coaſt was ſo exten. 
ſive, and the ports lay expoſed to every French and 
Spaniſh plunderer that might at any time invade the 
province, their ſecurity againſt ſuch attempts was of 
the higheſt-conſequence to the nation. But though 
they afterwards obtained ſome independent companies, 
thoſe reaſons, at this time, did not appear to the Privy- 
council of weight ſufficient to induce them to give their 
advice for this military eſtabliſhment. It was their o- 
pinion, that it belonged to the provincial legiſlature to 
make proper laws for limiting the importation of ne- 
groes, and regulating and reſtraining them when im- 
ported; rather than put the mother country to the ex- 
pence of keeping a ſtanding force in the province to 
overawe them: that Georgia, and the Indians on the 
Apalachian hills, were a barrier againſt foreign enemies 
on the weſtern frontiers : that Fort Johnſon, and the 
fortifications in Charleſtown, were a ſafficient protec- 
tion for that port; beſides, that as the entrance over 
the bar was ſo difficult to* ſtrangers, before a foreign 
enemy could land five hundred men in that town, half 
the militia in the province might be collected for its 
defence. Georgetown .and Port-Royal indeed were 


_ expoſed, but the inhabitants being both few in num- 


ber and poor, it could not be worth the pains and 
riſque of a ſingle privateer to look into thoſe harbours. 


For which reaſons it was judged, that Carolina could 


de in little danger till a foreign enemy had poſſeſſion 


of Georgia; and therefore it was agreed to maintain 
Oglethorpe's regiment” in that ſettlement complete; 
and give orders to the commandant to ſend detach- 
ments to the forts in James's Iſland, Port-Rayal, and 


| fuch other places where their ſervice pou be thought 


uſeful 
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uſeful and neceſſary: to the provincial ſafety and de. 
fence. | 


Many are the CER Carolina bon derived 
from its political and commercial connection with Bri- 
tain. Its growing and flouriſhing ſtate the colony 
owes almoſt entirely to the mother-country, | without 


the protection and indulgence of which, the people 
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had little or no encouragement to be induſtrious. 


Britain firſt furniſhed a number of bold and enter- 
priſing ſettlers, who carried with them the knowledge, 
arts, and improvements of a eivilized nation. This 
may be ſaid to be the chief favour for which Carolina 
ſtands indebted to the parent ſtate during the proprie- 

tary government. But ſince the province has been 
taken under the royal care, it has been nurſed and pro- 
tected by a rich and powerful nation. Its government 
has been ſtable, private property ſecure, and the privi- 
leges and libertics of the people have been extenſive. 
Lands the planters obtained from the King at a 
cheap rate. To cultivate them the mother-country 
furniſhed them with labourers upon credit. Each 
perſon had entire liberty to manage his affairs for his 
own profit and advantage, and having no tythes, and 
yery trifling taxes to pay, reaped almoſt the whole 
Fruits of his induſtry. The beſt and moſt extenſive 
market was allowed to the commoditics he produced, 

and his ſtaples increaſed in value in proportion to the 
quantity raiſed, and the demand for them in Europe. 

All Britiſh manufactures he obtained at an eaſy rate, 
and drawbacks were allowed on articles of foreign ma- 


nufacture, that they might be brought the cheaper to 


the American market. In conſequence of which fru- 
gal planters, every three or four years, doubled their 


| _ and their progreſs towards independence and 
apulence 


2 
— 
8 


Was by no means the calc ; for, excepting a few of them 
that took up their reſidence in Charleſtown, they 
procured lands, applied to paſturage and agriculture, 
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opulence was rapid, Indeed, the coloniſts had many 


reaſons for gratitude, and none for fear, except what 
aroſe from their immoderate haſte to be rich, and 
from purebaſing ſuch numbers of ſlaves, as expoſed 
them eo Fanger and deſtruction... 


Tus plan of ſettling townſhips, 8 as it came 
accompanicd with the royal bounty, had proved bene- 
ficial in many reſpects. It encouraged multitudes of 
poor oppreſſed people in Ireland, Holland and Germa- 
ny to emigrate, by which means the province received 
a number of frugal and induſtrious ſettlers. As many 
of them came from manufacturing towns in Europe, it 
might have been expected that they would naturally 
have purſued thoſe occupations to which they had been 
bred; and in which their chief {Fill confifted. But this 


and by raiſing hemp, wheat and maize in the interior 
parts of the country, and curing hans, bacon, and 
beef, they ſupplied the market with abundance of 
proviſion, while at the ſame time they found that they 
had taken the ſhorteſt way of ee d and in- 
dependent circumſtances, | 4 


IepszD: while ſuch- vaſt territories in Carolina re- 
mained unoccupied, it was neither for the intereſt of 
the province, nor that of the mother-country, to 
employ any hands in manufactures. So long as la- 
bour beſtowed on lands was moſt profitable, no pru- 
dent coloniſt would direct his attention or ſtrength 
to any other employment, eſpecially as the mother- 
country could ſupply him with all kinds of manu- 
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{aQures at 4 much cheaper rate than he could ike 1. Trendras- 


them, The farplus part of Britiſr commodities and; 


manufactures for which there was no vent in Bri- ws oo; 
rain, found in Carohna a good market, and iff return Britain. 


brought the Engliſh merchenc ſuch articles as were in 
demand at home, by which means the advantages were 
mutual and reciprocal. The excluſive privilege of ſup- 
plying this market encouraged labour in Egtand, and 
zogmented the annual income of the nation. From 
the monopoly of this trade with America, which was 
always inereaſmp, Britain derived many ſubſtaiitial 
advatitiges. Theſe colonies eonſumed all het ſuper- 
fluities whielr tay upon hand, and enlarged her com- 
merce, which, without ſuch a market, muſt have 
been confmed to its ancient narrow channef. In tlie 
year 1744, two hundred and thirty veſſels were load- 
ed at the port of Charleſtown, ſo that the national 
value of the province was not only confiderable in 
| reſpect of the large quantity of goods it conſamed,” 
but alſo in reſpect to the naval ſtrength it profited!” 
Fifteen hundred feameh at leaſt found employment 
in the trade of this province, and, befides other 
advantages, the profits of freight muſt make æ con- 
iderable addition to a! account in favour of Bli- 
3 
Non is there the kale tenen to „ Apa that 
manufactures will be encouraged in Carbliüa, while 
landed property can be obtaifed on ſuch eaſy terms. 
The cooper, the carpenter, the brick-layer, the ſhip- 
builder, and every other artificer and tradeſman, af- 
ter having laboured for a few years at their reſpec- 
tive employments, and purchaſed a few negroes, com- 


monly retreat to the country, and ſettle tracts of un- 
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cultivated land. While they labour at their trades, 
they find themſelves dependent on their employers; 
this is one reaſon for their wiſhing at leaſt to be their 
own maſters; and though the wages allowed them 
are high, yet the means of ſubſiſtence in towns are 
alſo dear, and therefore they long to be in the ſame 
ſituation with their neighbours, who derive an caſy 
ſubſiſtence from a plantation, which they cultivate 
at pleaſure, and are anſwerable to no maſter for 
their conduct. Even the merchant becomes weary 


of attending the ſtore, and riſking his ſtock on the 


ſtormy ſeas, or in the hands of men where it is of- 
ten expoſed to equal hazards, and therefore collects 
it as ſoon as poſſible, and ſettles a plantation. Up- 
on this plantation he ſets himſelf down, and being 
both landlord and farmer, immediately finds himſelf 
an independent man. Having his capital in lands and 
negroes around him, and his affairs collected within a 


narrow circle, he can manage and improve them as he 


thinks fit. He ſoon obtains plenty of the neceſſaries of 
life from his plantation; nor. need he want any of its 
conveniencies and luxuries. The greateſt difficultics 


5 he has to ſurmount ariſe from the marſhy ſoil, and 


| unhealthy climate, which often cut men off in the 


midſt of their days. Indeed in this reſpect Carolina 
is the reverſe of moſt countries in Europe, where the 
rural life, when compared with that of the town, is 
commonly healthy and delightful. 7 | 
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E war between England and France ſtill raged 
in Europe, and being carried on under many diſ- 
advantages on the fide of the allied army, was almoſt as 
unſucceſsful as their enemies could have deſired. The 
battle of Fontenoy was obſtinate and bloody, and many 
thouſands were left on the field on the ſide of the van. 
quiſhed. The viQtorious army had little reaſon for 
boaſting, having likewiſe bought their victory very 
dear. Though bud ſucceſs attended the Britiſh arms 
on the continent at this time, yet that evil being 
conſidered as remote, the people ſeemed only to feel 
it as affecting the honour of the nation, which by 
ſome fortunate change might retrieve the glory of its 
arms; but a plot of a more intereſting nature was 
diſcovered; which added greatly to the national per- 
plexity and diſtreſs. A civil war broke out within 
the bowels of the kingdom, the object of which was 
nothing leſs than the recovery of the Britiſh crown All com- 
from the houſe of Brunſwick. Charles Edward and op. 
Stuart, the young pretender, ſtimulated by the fire of preflions 
youth, encouraged by the deceitful promiſes of France; fa 
and invited by a diſcontented party of the Scotch ble to A- 
nation, had landed in North Britain to head the raſh 2 
enterpriſe. Multitudes of bold and deluded High- 
landers, and ſeveral Lowlanders, who owed their mis- 
fortunes to their firm adherence to that family, joined 
is army. He became formidable both by the num- 
bers that followed him, and the ſucceſs that at firſt 
tended his arms. But at length, after having {truck 
| R 2 | a terror 
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a terror into the nation, he was routed at Culloden 
field, and his party were cither diſperſed, or made 
priſoners of war. 


War to make of the priſoners of war be. 
came a matter of public deliberation. To puniſh 
all, without diſtinction, would have been unjuſti- 
fiable cruelty in any government, eſpecially where 


don all, on the other hand, would diſcover unreaſon- 
able weaknefs, and dangerous lenity,, The priſoners 
had nothing to plead but the clemency of the King, 
and the tenderneſs of the Britiſh conſtitution. Ex- 
amples of juſtice were neceſſary to deter men from 
the like attempts; but it was agreed to temper juſtice 
with mercy, in order to convinee the nation of the 


2 diſtinction between the innocent and guilty, but 
even. among the guilty themſclves, between thoſe 
who were more, and thoſe who were leſs criminal. 
The King ordered a general pardon to paſs the Great 
Seal, in which he extended mercy to the ignorant, 
and miſled among the rebels, which pardon com- 
prehended nineteen out of twenty, who drew lots 
for this purpoſe, were exempted from, trial, and 
tranſported. to the Brityh. plantations, Among o- 
ther ſettlements in America, the ſouthern provinces 
had a ſhare. of theſe bold and hardy Caledonians, 
who afterwards, proved excellent and ne ſet· 


As every family of laboners is an acquiſition to 
a growing colony, ſuch as Carolina, where __— arc 


plenty, and hands only ves to improve them; 
1 
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encourage emigration, a door was opened there to 
Proteſtants of every nation. The poor and diſtreſſed 
ſubjects of the Britiſh dominions, and thoſe of Ger- 
many and Holland, were eaſily induced to leave op- 
preſſion, and tranſport themſelves and families to that 
province. Lands free of quit-rents, for the firſt ten 
years, were allotted to men, women, and children, 
Utenſils for cultivation, and hogs and cows to begin 
their ſtock, they purchaſed with their bounty-money. 
The like bounty was allowed to all ſervants after the 
expiration of the term of their ſervitude. From this 
period Carolina was found to be an excellent refuge 
to the poor, the unfortunate, and oppreſſed. The 


population and proſperity of her colonies engroffed 


the attention of the mother-country. His Majeſty's 
bounty ſerved to alleviate the hardſhips inſeparable 
from the firſt years of cultivation, and landed pro- 
perty animated the poor emigrants to induftry and 
perſeverance. The different townſhips yearly in- 
creaſed in numbers. Every one upon his arrival ob- 
tained his grant of land, and fat down on his freehold 
with no taxes, or very trifling ones, no tythes, no poor 
rates, with full liberty of hunting and fiſhing, and ma- 
ny other advantages and privileges he never knew in 
Europe. It is true the unhealthineſs of the climate was 
a great bar to his progreſs, and proved fatal to many 
of theſe firſt ſettlers ; but to ſuch as ſurmounted this 
obltaele, every year brought new profits, and opened 
more advantageous proſpects. All who eſcaped the 
dangers of the climate, if they could not be called rich 
during their own life, by improving their little free- 
holds, they commonly left their children in eaſy or o- 
pulent circumſtances. Even in the firſt age being free, 

contented, 
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contented; and accountable, to man for their labour 
and management, their condition in many reſpects was 
preferable to that of the pooreſt claſs of labourers in 
Europe. In all improved countries, where commerce 
and manufaQures have been long eſtabliſhed, and lu- 
xury prevails, the pooreſt. ranks of citizens are al- 
ways opprefled and miſerable. Indeed this muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be the caſe, otherwiſe trade and manufactures, 
which flouriſh principally by the low priee of labour 
and proviſions, muſt decay. In Carolina, though ex- 
poſed to more troubles and hardſhips for a few years, 
ſuch induſtrious people had better opportunities than 
in Europe for advancing to an eaſy and independent 
ſtate. Hence it happened that few emigrants ever re- 
turned to their native country; on the contrary, the 
ſucceſs and proſperity of the moſt fortunate, brought 


many adyenturers and relations after them. Their 


- 


love to their former friends, and their natural par- 
tiality for their countrymen, induced the old planters 
to receive the new ſettlers joyfully, and even to aſſiſt 


and relieve them. Having cach his own property and 


poſſeſſion, this independence produced mutual reſpect 
and beneficence, and ſuch general harmony and induſ- 
try reigned among them, that thoſe townſhips, former- 
ly a deſolate wilderneſs, now ſtocked with diligent la- 
bourers, promiſed ſoon to become fruitful ficlds. 


Ir has been obſerved, that in proportion as the 
lands have been eleared and improved, and ſcope 
given for a more free circulation of air, the climate 
has likewiſe become more ſalubrious and pleaſant. 
This change was more remarkable in the heart of the 
country than in the maritime parts, where the beſt 
plantations of rice are, and where water is carefully 

preſerved 
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preſerved to overflow the fields; yet even in thoſe pla- 
ces cultivation has been attended with ſalutary effects. 
Time and experience had now taught the planters, 
that, during the autumnal months, their liviag among 


the low rice plantations ſubjected them to many diſ- 


orders, from which the inhabitants of the capital were 
entirely exempted. This induced the richer part to 
retreat to town during this unhealthy ſeaſon. Thoſe 
who were leſs able to bear the expences of this retreat, 
and had learned to guard againſt the inconveniencies 
of the climate, ſometimes eſcaped ; but laborious 
ſtrangers ſuffered much during theſe autumnal months, 
Accuſtomed as they were in Europe to toil through 
the heat of the day, and expoſe themſelves in all wea- 


Cultiva- 
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effects. 


thers, they followed the ſame practices in Carolina, 


where the climate would by no means admit of ſuch 
liberties. Apprehenſive of no ill conſequences from 
ſuch expoſure, they began their improvement with 
vigour and reſolution, and perſevered until the hot 
climate and heavy toil exhauſted their ſpirits, and 
brought home to them the unwelcome intimations of 
danger. 


In the months of July, Auguſt, and September, 
the heat in the ſhaded air, from noon to three o'clock, 
is often between ninety and an hundced degrees; and 
as ſuch extreme heat is of ſhort duration, being 
commonly productive of thunder-ſhowers, it becomes 


on that account the more dangerous. I. have ſeen 


the mercury in Fahrenheit's thermometer ariſe in the 


ſhade to ninety- ſix in the hotteſt, and fall to ſixteen 


in the cooleſt ſeaſon of the year; others have obſerved 
it as "gh as an hundred, and as low as ten; which 
range 


— 
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range between the extreme heat of ſummer and cold 
in winter is prodigious, and muſt have a great effect 
upon the conſtitution of all, even of thoſe who are 


beſt guarded againſt the climate; what then muſt be 
the ſituation of ſuch as are expoſed to the open air 


and burning ſky in all ſeaſons? The mean diurial 


heat of the different ſeaſons has been, upon the moſt 
careful obſervation, fixed at fixty-four in ſpring, 
leventy-nine | in ſummer, feventy-two in autumn; and 
fifty. two in winter; and the mean nocturnal heat 
in thoſe ſeaſons at fifty- ſix degrees i in ſpring, ſeventy- 
five in ſummer, ſixty- eight in . and forty-ſix 
in winter. | 


— 


As this climate differs ſo much from that of 
Britain, Ireland, and Germany, and every where 
has great influence on the human conſtitution, no 
wonder that many of theſe ſettlers ſhould ficken 
and die by the change, during the firſt ſtate of co- 
lonization. In the hot ſeaſon the human body is 
relaxed by perpetual perſpiration, and becomes fee- 
ble and ſickly, eſpecially during the dog-days, when 
the air is one while ſuffocating and ſultry, and an- 
other moiſt and foggy. Exhaufted of fluids, it is 
perhaps not at all, or very improperly, ſupplicd. 
. Hence intermittent, nervous, putrid and bilious fe- 
vers, are common in the country, and prove fa- 
tal to many of its inhabitants. Young children are 
very ſubject to the worm-fever, which cuts off 
multitudes of them. The dry belly-ache, which is 
a dreadful diforder, is no ſtranger to the climate: 
An irruption, commonly called the Prickly Heat, 


ed 


> 
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44 with troubleſome itching and ſtinging pains; but 


this diſcafe being common, and not dangerous, is lit- 
tle regarded and if proper caution be uſed to prevent 
it from ſtriking ſuddenly inward, is thought to be 


winter pleuriſtes and peripneumonies ate common, often 
obſtinate, and frequently fatal diſeaſes. So changeable 


is the weather, that the ſpirits in the thermometer will 
often tiſe or fall twenty, twenty-five, and thirty degrees, 
in the ſpace of twenty four hours, which muſt make 


. havock of the human conſtitution. In autumn there 
_ is ſometimes à difference of twenty degrees between 


the heat of the day and that of the night, and in 


winter a greater difference between the heat of the 
morning and that of noon-day. We leave it to phy- 
ſicians more particularly to deſcribe the various diſ- 
orders ineiderit to this climate, together with the 


cauſes of them; but if violent heat and continual 


perſpiration it lam, noxious vapours and ſudden 


changes in autumn, piereing cold nights, and hot 
noon - days in winter, affect the human conſtitution, the 


inhabitants of Carolina, eſpecially in the maritime 


parts, have all theſe and many more changes and hard- 


ſhips during the year to undergo. Not only man, but 


every animal, is ſtrongly affected by the ſultry heat 


of ſummer. Horſes and cows retire'to the ſhade, and 
there, though haraſſed with inſects, they ſtand and pro- 
fuſely ſweat through the violence of the day. Hogs 
and dogs are alſo much diſtreſſed with it. Poultry and 
wild fowls droop their wings, hang out their tongues, 
and, with open throats, pant for breath. The planter 
who conſults his health is not only cautious in his dreſs 
and diet, but riſes early for the buſineſs of the field, 
and tranſacts it before ten o' clock, and then retreats 


to the houſe or ſhade during the melting heat of the 
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day, until the coolneſs of the evening again invites 
him to the field. Such is his feebleneſs of body and 
languor of ſpirit at noon, that the greateſt pleaſure of 
life conſiſts in being entirely at reſt. Even during the 
night he is often reſtleſs and depreſſed, inſomuch that 
refreſhing ſleep is kept a ſtranger to his eyes. If un- 


fortunately the poor labourer is taken fick in ſuch 


weather, perhaps far removed from, or unable to em- 
ploy, a phyſician, how great muſt be his hazard. In 
towns this heat is ſtill rendered more intolerable by 
the glowing reflection from houſes, and the burning 
ſand in the ſtreets. But how it is poſlible for cooks, 
blackſmiths, and other tradeſmen, to work at the fide 
of a fire, as many in the province do during ſuch a 
ſeaſon, we muſt leave to the world to judge. 


Tris hot weather, however, has been found fa- 
vourable to the culture of indigo, which at this 
time was introduced into Carolina, and has ſince 
proved one of its chief articles of commerce. About 
the year 1745 a fortunate diſcovery was made, that 
this plant grew ſpontaneouſly in the province, and 
was found almoſt every where among the wild weeds 
of the foreſt. As the ſoil naturally yielded a weed 
which furniſhed the world with ſo uſeful and valua- 


ble a dye, it loudly called for cultivation and im- 


provement. For this purpoſe ſome indigo ſeed was 
imported from the French Welt Indies, where it had 
been cultivated with great ſucceſs, and yielded the 
planters immenſe profit. At firſt the ſeed was plant- 
ed by way of experiment, and it was found to an- 
ſwer the moſt ſanguine expectations. In conſequence 


ol which ſeveral planters turned their attention to the 


culture of indigo, and ſtudied the art of extracting 
| the 
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the dye from it. Every trial brought them freſh en- 
couragement. In the year 1747 a conſiderable quan- 


tity of it was ſent to England, which induced the 


merchants trading to Carolina to petition parhament 
for a bounty on Carolina indigo. The parliament, 
upon examination, found that it was one of the moſt 


beneficial articles of French commerce, that their 


Weſt India iſlands ſupplied all the markets of Eu- 
rope; and that Britain alone conſumed annually fix 
hundred thouſand weight of French indigo, which, 
at five ſhillings a pound, coſt the nation the prodigi- 
ous ſum of one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. It was demonſtrated by the merchants, that 
this vaſt expence might be ſaved, by encouraging the 
cultivation of indigo in Carolina, and commonly be- 
lieved that in time the colony might bring it to ſuch 


perfection, as to rival the French at the markets of 


Europe. This petition of the merchants was ſoon 
followed by another from the planters and inhabitants 
of Carolina, and others to the ſame effect from the 
clothiers, dyers, and traders of different towns in Bri- 
tain. It was proved, that the demand for indigo an- 
nually increaſed, and it could never be expected 
that the planters in the Welt Indies would turn 
their hands to it, while the culture of ſugar canes 
proved more profitable. Accordingly, an a& of 
parliament paſſed, about, the beginning of the year 
1748, for allowing a bounty of ſixpence per pound 
on all indigo raiſed in the Britiſh American plan- 
tations, and imported directly into Britain from the 
place of its growth. In conſequence of which 
a(t the planters applied themſelves with double vi- 
gour and ſpirit to that article, and Teemed to vie. 
with each other who ſhould bring the beſt kind 
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and greateſt quantity of it to the market. Some 
years indeed elapſed before they learned the nice 
art of making it as well as the French, whom long 
practice and experience had taught it to perfection; 
but every year they acquired greater {kill and knqw- 
ledge i in preparing it, and received incredible profit 
as the reward of their labours. While many of 


them doubled their capital every three or four years 


by planting indigo, they in proceſs of time brought 
it to ſuch a degree of perfection, as not only to 
ſupply the mother-country, but allo to underſel the 
French at ſeveral European markets, 


HERR it may not be improper to give the reader 
ſome account of the manner in which the people 
of Carolina cultivate this plant, and extract the dye 
from it. As we pretend to little knowledge of this 
matter ourſelves, we ſhall give the ſollowiog rules 
and directions of an ingenious perſon, who practiſed 
them for ſeveral years with great ſucceſs. © As both 
the quantity and quality of indigo greatly depend on 
e the cultivation of the plant, it is proper to obſcrve, 
ce that it ſeems to thtiye beſt in a rich, light ſoil, un- 
« mixed with clay or ſand. The ground to be planted 
« ſhould be plowed, or turned up with hocs, ſome 
« time in December, that the froſt may render it rich 
and mellow. It muſt alſo be well barrowed, and 
« cleanſed from all graſs, roots, and ſtumps of trees, 
« to facilitate the hoeing aſter the weed appears a- 
e bove ground. The next thing to be conſidered is 
the choice of the ſeed, in which the planters ſhould 
te be very nice; there is great variety of it, and from 
i cry ſort good indigo _ be made; but none 
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* anſwers ſo well in this colony as the true Guatt- 
e mala, which, if good is a ſmall oblong black fecd, 
very bright and full, and when rabbed in the un 
2 will appear as if duch poliſhed. 


« be Carolina we generally begiu to plant about 
the beginning of April, in the following manner; 
© The ground being well prepared, furrows.are made 
e with a drill-plow, or hoe, two inches deep, and 
„ eighteen inches diſtant from each ather, to receive 
« the ſeed, which is ſown regularly, and not very 
* thick, after which it is lightly covered with earth. 
% A buſhel of ſeed will fow faur Engliſh acres. If the 
* weather proves warm. and ſerene, the plant will ap- 


e pear above ground in ten or four-teen days. After 


the plant appears, the ground, though nat graſſy, 
“ ſhould be hoed to looſen the carth about it, which 
e otherwiſe would much bindes its growth. In good 
* ſeaſons it grows very faſt, and mult all the white 
| be kept pexfectly clean of weeds, Whenever the 
“ plant is in full bloom it muſt. be cut down, with- 
aut paying any regard to its height, as its leaves 
i are then thick and full of juice, and this commonly 
% happens in about four manths after planting. But, 
previous to the fealan for cutting, a complete: ſet 
« of vats of the following dimenſions, far every 
twenty acres of weed, mult be provided, and kept 
in good order. The ſteeper or vat in which the 
* weed is firſt put to ferment, muſt be ſixteen feet 
* ſquare in the clear, and two and a half fect deep; 

the ſecond vat or battery twelve feet long, ten feet 
t wide, and four and a half feet deep from the top 

+ of the plate. Moen be made of — 
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«© beſt cypreſs or yellow- pine plank, two and a half 
* inches thick, well faſtened to the joints and ſtuds 
« with ſeven- inch ſpikes, and then caulked, to pre. 
vent theig leaking. Vats thus made will laſt in Ca- 
&* rolina, notwithſtanding the exceſſive heat, at leaſt 
< ſeven years. When every thing 1 1s ready, the weed 
« muſt be cut and laid regularly in the ſteeper with 
e the ſtalk upward, which will haſten the fermenta- 
tion; then long rails muſt be laid the length of the 
vat, at cighteen inches diſtance from one another, 


and wedged down to the weed, to prevent its buoy- 


ing up when the water is pumped into the ſteeper. 


« For this purpoſe the ſofteſt water anſwers beſt, 


and the quantity of it neceſſary muſt be juſt ſuf- 
* ficient to cover all the weed. In this ſituation 
* it is left to ferment, which will begin ſooner or 
* later in proportion to the heat of the weather, and 


the ripeneſs of the plant, but for the moſt part 


takes twelve or fifteen hours. After the water is 
« loaded with the ſalts and ſubſtance of the weed, it 


« muſt be let out of the ſteeper into the battery, 


there to be beat; in order to perform which o- 


« peration, many different machines have been in- 


« vented: but for this purpoſe any inſtrument that will 
« agitate the water with great violence may be uſed. 
« When the water has been violently agitated for 
« fifteen or twenty minutes in the battery, by taking 
« alittle of the liquor up in a plate it will appear full 
of ſmall grain or curdled ; then you are to let in a 
« quantity of- lime-water kept in a vat for the pur- 
« poſe, to augment and precipitate the fæculæ, till 
continuing te ſtir and beat vehemently the in- 


1 digo water, till it becomes of a ſtrong purple co- 


% Jour, and * grain hardly perceptible. Then it 


« muſt 


— 
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« muſt be left to ſettle, which it will do in eight or 
« ten hours. After which the water muſt be gently 
drawn out of the battery through plug-holes con- 
« trived for that purpoſe, ſo that the fæeulæ may 


« remain at the bottom of the vat. It muſt then be 


taken up, and carefully ſtrained through à horſe- 
hair ſieve, to render the indigo perfectly clean, 
« and put into bags made of Oſnaburghs, eighteen 
« inches long, and twelve wide, and ſuſpended: for 


« fix hours, to drain the water out of it. After 


« which the mouths of theſe bags being well faſten- 
« ed, it muſt be put into a preſs to be entirely freed 
from any remains of water, which would other- 
« wiſe greatly hurt the quality of the indigo. The 
« preſs commonly uſed for this purpoſe is a box of 
„five fect in length, two and a half wide, and two 


deep, with holes at one end to let out the water. 
« In this box the bags muſt be laid, one upon ano- 
ther, until it is full, upon which a plank muſt be 


* laid, fitted to go within the box, and upon all a ſuf- 
© ficient number of weights to ſqueeze out the water 
entirely by a conſtant and gradual preflure, ſo that 
the indigo may become a fine ſtiff paſte ; which is 

then taken out and cut into ſmall pieces, each a- 


bout two inches ſquare, and laid out to dry. A 


* houſe made of logs muſt be prepared on purpoſe 
for drying it, and ſo conſtructed that it may re- 
ceive all the advantages of an open and free air, 
* without being expoſed to the ſun, which is very 


* pernicious to the dye. For here indigo placed 


in the ſun, in a few hours will be burnt up to a 
perfect cinder. While the indigo remains in the 
* drying houſe, it muſt be carefully turned. three or 


four times in a day, to prevent its rotting. Flies 
6 ſhould 
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* ſhould likewiſe be carefully kept from it, which 
at this ſeaſon of the year are hatched in millions, 
and infeſt an indigo plantation like a plague. After 
* all, great care muſt alſo be taken, that the indigo 
be ſufficiently dry before it is packed, leſt after 
« it is headed up in barrels i 1 ſnould ſweat; which will 
& er 20 ſpoil and rot it.” | 


ele uber indigo bel Ur prepared 
in Carolina, and the richeſt land in the heart of the 
country is found to anſwer beſt for it. The maritime 
illands, however, which are commonly ſandy, are not 
unfavourable for this production, eſpecially thoſe 
that contain ſpots of land covered with oak, and 


| hickory trees. It is one of thoſe rank weeds which 


in a few years will exhauſt the ſtrength and fertility 


of the beſt lands in the world. It is commonly cut 


in the Welt Indies fix and feven times in the year, 


but in Carolina no more than two or: three times be- 


fore the froſt begins, Our planters have been blamed 
by the Engliſh merchants for paying too much atten- 


_ tion to the quantity, and too little to the quality of 


their indigo, hence the Weſt- India indigo brings an 
higher price at the market. He that prefers the qua- 
lity to the quantity, is very careful to cut the plant at 
the proper ſeaſon, that is, when the weed begins to 
bloom; for the more luxuriant and tender the plant, 
the more beautiful the indigo. While it is curing; 
indigo has an offenſive and diſagreeable ſmell, and as 
the dregs of the weed are full of falts, and inake ex- 
cellent manure, therefore they ſhould be immediately 
buried under ground when brought out of the ſteep- 
er. It is commonly obſerved, that all creatures about 


an indigo — are ſtarved, whereas, about 


1 a rice 
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a rice one, which abounds with proviſions for man 
and beaſt, they thrive and flouriſh. The ſeaſon for 
making indigo in Carolina ends with the firlt froſty 
weather, which puts a ſtop to fermentation, and then 
double labour is not only requiſite for beating it, but 
when prepared it is commonly good for nothing. 
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Tae planters bring their indigo to market about 3 | 
the end of the year, and frequently carlier. The mon we, 


merchant judges of its quality by breaking it, 


and thods of 


dg ingof 
obſerving the cloſeneſs of its grain, and its brilliant J's rage ; 
copper, or violet blue colour. The weight in ſome 9. 


meaſure proves its quality, for heavy indigo of every 


| colour is always bad. Good indigo. almolt entirely 


conſumes away in the fire, the bad leaves a quantity 
of aſhes. In water alſo pure and fine indigo entirely 
melts and diſſolves, but the heterogeneous and ſolid 
parts of the bad ſink to the bottom like ſand. From 
this period it became a ſtaple to Carolina, and proved 
equally profitable as the mines of Mexico or Peru. 
To the mother country it was no leſs beneficial, in 
excluding the French indigo entirely from her mar- 
' ket, and promoting her manufactures, and trade. 
I ſhall afterwards. take notice of the rapid pro- 
greſs made in the cultivation of this article, parti- 
cularly with reſpe& to the quantity produced and 
yearly ſhipped to Britain, to n the markets in 
e | 


Tur great hw and indulgence of Britain towards 


her American colonies increaſed with their progreſs 


in cultivatien, and favour after favour was extended 
to them. Filled with the proſpect of opening an ex- 
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cellent market for her manufaQures, and enlarging 
her commerce and navigation, in which her ſtrength 
in a great meaſure conſiſted, theſe colonies were be- 
come the chief objects of her care, and new ones were 
planted for the protection of the old. At this time the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle left a number of brave ſailors 
and ſoldiers without employment. Good policy requi- 
red that they ſhould be rendered uſeful to the nation, 


and at the ſame time furniſhed with employment for 


their own ſubſiſtence. Acadia, which was ceded to 
Britain by the treaty of peace, changed its name 
to Nova Scotia, and was capable of producing e- 
very ſpecies of naval ſtores. The ſea there abound- 


ed with excellent fiſh, which might furniſh employ- 


ment for a number of failors, and be made an uſe- 
ful and advantageous branch of trade. But the ex- 
cellent natural harbours which the country afforded, 
of all other things proved the greateſt inducement 
for eſtabliſhing a colony in it, the poſſeſſion of which 
would not only promote trade in the time of peace, 
but alſo prove a ſafe ſtation for Brittſh fleets in time 
of war. Beſides, for the ſake of commercial ad- 
vantage, it was judged proper to confine the ſettle- 
ments in America as much as poflible to the ſea-coaſlt. 
The parliament therefore determined to ſend out a 
colony to Nova Scotia, and, to forward the ſettle- 
ment, voted forty thouſand pounds. The following 
advantageous terms were held forth to the people 
by government, and a number of adventurers a- 
greed to accept them. Fifty acres of land were to 
be allowed to every ſoldier and ſailor, two hundred 
to every enſign, three hundred to every lieutenant, 


four hundred and ſixty to every captain, and ſix hun- 
dred 
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dred to all officers of higher rank; together with 
thirty for every ſervant they ſhould carry along with 
them. No quit-rents were to. be demanded for the 
firſt ten years. They were alſo to be furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments for fiſhing and agriculture; to have their paſ- 
fage free, and proviſions found them for the firſt year 
after their arrival. Three thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fixty| adventurers embarked for America on theſe fa- 
vourable terms, and ſettled at Halifax, which place 
was fixed on as the ſcat of government, and fortified. 
The Acadians, the former inhabitants of the country, 
were allowed peaceably to remain in it, and having 
ſworn, never to bear arms againſt their countrymen, 
ſubmitted to the Engliſh government, and paſſed un- 
der the denomination of French neutrals, The great- 
eſt difficulty which the new ſettlers of Nova Scotia 
had to ſurmount at this time aroſe from the Micmac _ 
Indians, who held that territory from nature, and for 
ſame time obſtinately defended their right to their an- 
cient poſſeſſions; and it was not without conſiderable 
loſs that the Briciſh ſubjects at length, by force of 
* drove them _ from thoſe territories. 


Non did this 1 new ſettlement axed the whole Thegreat 
attention and liberality of the parent ſtate ; the 2 
province of Georgia alſo every year ſhared plen- for theſe 
tifully from the ſame hands, Indeed the bounty of <olonics, 
the mother country was extenſive as her dominions, 
and, like the ſum, cheriſhed and invigorated every ob- 
ject on which it ſhone. All the colonies might have 
been ſenſible of her conſtant attention to their ſafety 
and proſperity, and bad great reaſon to acknowledge 
len under the ſtrongeſt obligations to her 


2 goodneſs 
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goodneſs. If ſhe expected a future recompenſe by 
the channel of commerce, which is for the moſt part 
mutually advantageous, it was no more than. ſhe had 
juſtly merited. The coloniſts, we allow, carried with 
them the rights and liberties of the ſubjects of Bri- 
tain, and they owed in return the duties of obedi- 
ence to her laws and ſubjection to her government. 

The privileges and duties of ſubjects in all ſtates have 
been reciprocal, and as the mother country had incur- 


red great expence for the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of 


theſe foreign ſettlements ; as ſhe had multiplied her 
burdens for their defence and improvement; ſurely 
ſuch protection and kindneſs laid a foundation for the 
firmeſt union, and the moſt dutiful returns of Here 


ance and 1 

eech, bene Georgia, notwithſtand- 
ing all that Britain had done for its population and 
improvement, ſtill remained in à poor and languiſh- 
ing condition. Its ſettlers conſiſted of two ſorts of 
people ; firſt, of indigent ſubjects and foreigners, 
whom the Truſtees tranſported and maintained; ſe- 
condly, of men of ſome ſubſtance, whom flattering 


deſcriptions of the province had induced voluntarily 
to emigtate to it. After the peace Oglethorpe's rc- 


giment being diſbanded, a number of ſoldiers ac- 


cepted the encouragement offered them by govern- 
ment, and took up their reſidence in Georgia. All 


thoſe adventurers who had brought ſome ſubſtance 


along with them, having by this time exhauſted their 
fmall ſtock in fruitleſs experiments; were reduced to 
mdigence, ſo that emigrants from Britain, foreign- 
ers, and — were * on a level in point of po- 


ver Ye. 
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verty. |» From the impolitic reſtricttions of the 
Truſtees, theſe fettlers had no proſpects during life 
but thoſe of hardſhip and poverty, and of conſe- 
quence, at their dectaſe, of bequeathing a number 
of orphans to the care of Providence. Nor was the 
trade of the province in a better fituation than its a- 
griculture. The want of credit was an unſurmount- 
able obſtacle to its progreſs in every reſpect. For- 
merly the inhabitants in and about Savanna had tranſ- 
mitted to the Truſtces a repreſentation of their grie- 
vous circumſtances, and obtained from them ſome 
partial relief. But now, chagrined with diſappoint- 
ments, and diſpirned by the ſeverities of the climate, 
they could view: the defign of the Truſtees in no 
other light than that of having decoyed them into 
miſery; Even though they had been favoured with 
eredit, and had proved ſucceſsful; which was far 
from being their caſe ; as the tenure of their free- 
hold was reſtricted to heirs male, their eldeſt ſon 
could only reap the benefit of their toil, and the reſt 
muſt depend on his bounty, or be left wholly to the 
charge of that Being who feeds the fawls of the air. 
They conſidered their younger children and daugh- 
ters as equally entitled to paternal” regard, and could 
not brook their holding lands under ſuch a tenure, 
as excluded them from the rights and privileges of 
other coloniſts. They ſaw numbers daily leaving 
the province through mere neceſſity, and frankly 
told the Truſtees; that nothing could prevent it 
from being totally deſerted, but the ſame encourage- | 
ments with their more fortunate 9 in Ca. 
rolina. 


Trat 
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- Taar the Truſtees might have a juſt view of their 
condition, the Georgians ſtated before them their grie- 


people. vances, and renewed theirapplication for redreſs, 


judged that the Britiſh conſtitution, zealous for the 
rights and liberties of mankind, could not permit ſub- 


. jets who had voluntarily riſked their lives, and ſpent 


their ſubſtance on the public faith, to effect a ſettle- 
ment in_the moſt dangerous frontiers of the Britiſh 
empire, to be deprived of the common privileges of all 
coloniſts. They complained that the land-holders in 
Georgia were prohibited from ſelling or leaſing their 
poſſeſſions; that a tract containing fifty acres: of the 
beſt lands was too ſmall an allowance for the main- 
tenance of a family, and much more ſo when they 


were refuſed the freedom to chuſe it; that a much 
higher quit- rent was exacted from them than was 


paid for the beſt lands in America; that the impor- 
tation of negroes was prohibited, nj white people 
were utterly unequal to the labours requiſite; that the 
public money granted yearly by parliament, for the 
relief of ſeitlers and the improvement of the province, 
was miſapplied, and therefore the wiſe purpoſes for 
which it was granted were by no means anſwered. 
That theſe inconveniencies and hardſhips kept them 


in a Rate of poverty and miſery, and that the chief 
cauſe of all their calamities was the ſtrict adherence 


of the Truſtees to their chimerical and impracticable 


ſcheme of ſettlement, by which the people were re- 
fuſed the obvious means of fakanerse, and cut off 
fram all ee of ſucceſs. ä 


; rae 
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' We have already obſerved, that the laws and re- 


gulations even of the wiſeſt men, founded on princi- 
ples of ſpeculation, have often proved to be foreign 
and impracticable. The Truſtees had an example of 
this in the fundamental conſtitutions” of John Locke. 
Inſtead of preſcribing narrower limits to the in- 
duſtry and ambition of the Georgians, they ought 
to have learned wiſdom from the cafe of the Pro- 
prietors of Carolina, and enlarged their plan with 
reſpe& to both liberty and property. By ſuch in- 
dulgence alone they could encourage 'emigrations, 
and animate the inhabitants to diligence and per- 
ſeverance. The lands in Georgia, eſpecially ſuch 
as were firſt occupied, were ſandy and barren; the 
bardſhips of clearing and cultivating them were 
great, the climate was unfavourable for labourers, and 
dangerous to European conſtitutions. The greater 
the difficulties were with which the ſettlers had to 
ſtruggle, the more encouragement was requiſite to 
ſurmount them. The plan of ſettlement ought to 
have ariſen from the nature of the climate, coun- 


try, and ſoil, and the circumſtances of the ſettlers, 


and been the reſult of experience and not of ſpecu- 
lation. | 


HiTmsRrTo Georgia had not only made ſmall im- 
provement in agriculture and trade, but her go- 
vernment was feeble and contemptible. At this 
time, by the avarice and ambition of a ſingle fa- 


mily, the whole colony was brought to the very - 


brink of deſtruction. As the concerns of theſe 
ſettlements are clolely connected and interwoven 
with 
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with the affairs of Indian nations, it is impoſſible to 
attain proper views of the circumftances and ſitua- 
tion of the people, without frequently taking notice 
of the relation in which they ſtood to their ſavage 
MM | neighbours. A conſiderable branch of provincial 
| commerce, as well as the ſafety of the coloniſts, 
t | depended on their friendſhip with Indians; and, to 
avoid all danger from their ſavage temper, no ſmall 
mare of prudence and courage was often requi- 
fite. This will appear more obvious from the fol- 
lowing occurrence, which, becauſe it is ſome what 
remarkable, we ſhall the more circumſtantially re- 
late. | 


I nave already obſerved, that during the time 

General Oglethorpe had the direction of public af- 

fairs* in Georgia, he had, from maxims of policy, 

treated an Indian woman, called Mary, with particu- 

lar kindneſs and generofity. Finding that ſhe had 

great influence among the Creeks, and underſtood 

their language, be made uſe of her as an inter- 

preter, in order the more cafily to form treaties of 

alliance with them, allowing her for her ſervices 

an hundred pounds ſterling a-year. This woman 

Thomas Boſomworth, who was chaplain to Ogle- 

thdrpe's. regiment, had married, and among the 

reit had accepted a track of land from the crown, 

Troubles and ſettled in the province. Finding that his wife 

* laid claim to ſome iſlands on the ſea-coaſt, which, 
Boſom- by treaty, had been allotted the Indians as part of 

"=" "hr hunting lands; to ſtock them he had purcha- 


_ cattle from the planters of Carolina, from whom 
| he 
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he obtained credit to a conkderatle amount, How- 
ever, this plan not proving ſo ſucceſsful as the proud 
and ambitious clergyman expected, he took to au- 
dacious methods of ſupporting his credit, and ac- 
quiring a fortune. His wife pretended to be de- 
ſcended in a maternal line from an Indian king, 
who held from nature the territories of the Creeks, 
and Boſomworth now perſuaded her to aſſert her 
right to them, as ſuperior not only to that of the 
Truſtees, but alſo to that of the King. Accordingly 
Mary immediately aſſumed the title of an independent 
empreſs, diſavowing all ſubjection or allegiance to 
the King of Great Britain, otherwiſe than by way of 
treaty and alliance, ſuch as one independent ſove- 
reign might make with another. A meeting of all 
the Creeks was ſummoned, to whom Mary made a 
ſpeech, ſetting forth the juſtice of her claim, and 
the great injury done to her and them by taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of their ancient territories, and ſtirring them 
up to defend their property by force of arms The 
Indians immediately took fire, and to a man declared 
they would ftand by her to the laſt drop of their 


blood in defence of their lands. In conſequence of 
which Mary, with a large body of ſavages at her 


back, ſet out for Savanna, to demand a formal ſur- 
render of them from the preſident. of the province. 
A meſſenger was deſpatched before hand, to ac- 
quaint him that Mary had afſumed ber right of ſo- 


vereignty over the whole territorics of the upper and 


lower Creeks, and to demand that all lands. belong- 
ing to them be inſtantly relinquiſhed ; for as ſhe was 
the hereditary and W queen of both nations, 

Vol., II. 1 and 
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and could command every man of them to follow her, 
in caſe of refuſal, ſhe had determined to ne 
the ſettlement. 

Tas preſident and council, alarmed at her high 
pretenſions and bold threats, and ſenſible of her 
great power and influence with the ſavages, were 
not a little embarraſſed what ſteps to take for the 
public ſafcty. They determined to uſe ſoft and 
healing meafures until an opportunity might offer 
of privately laying hold of her, and ſhipping her off 
to England. But, in the mean time, orders were 
ſent to all the captains of the militia, to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs to march to Savanna at an hour's 
warning. The town was put in the beſt poſture 
of defence, but the whole militia in it amounted 
to no more than one hundred and ſeventy men, able 
to bear arms. A meſſenger was ſent to Mary at 
the head of the Crecks, while feveral miles di- 
ſtant from town, to know whether ſhe was ſerious 
in ſuch wild pretenſions, and to try to perſuade her 
to diſmiſs her followers, and drop her audacious 
deſign. But finding her inflexible and reſolute, the 
preſident reſolved to put on a bold countenance, 
and receive the favages with firmneſs and reſo- 
lution. The militia was ordered under arms, to 
overawe them as much as poſſible, and as the Indi- 
ans entered the town, Captain Jones, at the head of 
his company of horſe, ſlopped them, and demand- 
ed whether they came with hoſtile or friendly inten- 
tions? But receiving no ſuatis factory anſwer, he told 
them they 'mult there ground their arms, for he had 
orders not to ſuffer a man of them armed to ſet his 

foot 
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foot within the town. The ſavages with great re- 
luctance ſubmitted, and accordingly Thomas Boſom- 
worth, in his canonical robes, with his queen by his 
ſide, followed by the various chiefs. according to their 
rank, marched into town, making a formidable ap- 
pearance. All the inhabitants were ſtruck with 
terror at the ſight, of the fierce and mighty hoſt. 
When they advanced to the parade, they found the 
militia drawn up under arms to receive them, who 
ſaluted them with fifteen cannon, and conducted 
them to the preſident's houſe. There Thomas and 
Adam Boſomworth being ordered to withdraw, the, 
Indian chiefs, in a friendly manner, were called up- 
on to declare their intention of viſiting the town in 
ſo large a body, without being ſent for by any perſon 
in lawful authority. The warriors, as they had been 
- previouſly inſtructed, anſwered, that Mary was to 
ſpeak. for them, and that they would abide by her 
words. They, had heard, they ſaid, that ſhe was to 
be ſcnt like a captive. over the great waters, and they, 
were.come to know on what account they were to, 
loſe their queen, They aſſured the preſident they in- 
tended no harm, and begged their arms might be re- 
ſtored ;, and, after conſulting with, Boſomworth and, 
his wife, they would return and ſettle all public affairs. 
To pleaſe them their muſkets were accordingly given, 
back, but ſtrit orders were iſſued to allow them 
no ammunition, until the council ſhould. ſee more 
clearly into their dark deſigns. 


On the day following, the Indians having had- 
ſome private conferences, with their queen, began to 
be very ſurly, and ta run in a mad and tumultuous 

: U3 manner 
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manner up and down the ſtreets, ſeemingly bent on 
fome miſchief. All the men being obliged to mount 
guard, the women were terrified to remain by them- 
ſelves in their houſes, expecting every moment to be 
murdered or fcalped. During this confuſion, a 
falſe rumour was ſpread, that they had cut off the 
preſident's head with a tomahawk, which ſo exaſpe- 
rated the inhabitants, that it was with difficulty the 
officers could prevent them from firing on the ſa- 
vages . To fave a town from deſtruction, never 
was greater prudence requiſite. Orders were gi- 
ven to the militia to lay hold of Boſomworth, and 
carry him out of the way into clofe confinement. 
Upon which Mary became outrageous and frantic, 
and infolently threatened vengeance againſt the ma- 
giſtrates and whole colony. She ordered every 
man of them to- depart from her territories, and at 
their peril to refuſe. She curſed General Ogle- 
thorpe and his fraudulent - treaties, and, furiouſly 
ſtamping with her feet upon the ground, ſwore by 
her Maker that the whole earth on which ſhe trode 
was her own. To prevent bribery, which ſhe knew 
to have great weight with her warriors, ſhe kept the 
leading men conſtantly in her eye, and would not 
ſuffer them to ſpeak a word reſpeQing public affairs 
but in her preſence, 


Taz preſident finding that no peaceable agree- 
ment could be made with the Indians while under 
the baleful eye and influence of their pretended 
queen, privately laid hold of her, and put her un- 
der confinement with her huſband. This ſtep was 


neceſſary, before any terms of negotiation could 
| | I 
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be propoſed. Having ſecured the chief promo- 
ters of the conſpiracy, he then employed men ac- 
quainted with the Indian tongue to entertain the 


warriors in the moſt friendly and hoſpitable manner, 
and explain to them the wicked deſigns of Boſom- 
worth and his wife. Accordingly a feaſt was pre- 
pared for all the chicf leaders ; at which they were 
informed, that Mr. Boſomworth had involved him- 


ſelf in debt, and wanted not only their lands, but 


alſo a large ſhare of the royal bounty, to ſatisfy his 


ereditors in Carolina: that the King's preſents were 


only intended for Indians, on account of their uſeful 
ſervices and firm attachment to him during the for- 
mer wars: that the lands adjoining the town were 
reſerved for them to encamp upon, when they ſhould 


come to viſit their beloved friends at Savanna, and 


the three maritime iſlands to hunt upon, - when they 
ſhould come to bathe in the falt waters: that nei- 
ther Mary nor her huſband had any right to thoſe 


lands, which were the common property of the 


Creek nations: that the great King had ordered 
the preſident to defend their right to them, and ex- 
pected that all his ſubjects, both white and red, 
would live together like brethren; in ſhort, that he 
would ſuffer no man or woman to moleſt or injure 


them, and had ordered theſe words to be left on re- 


cord, that their children might know them when they 
wen dead and.gone, 


Sven policy produced the deſired effect, and 
many of the chieftains being convinced that Bo- 


ſomworth had deceived them, declared they would 


truſt him no more. Even Malatchee, the leader 
of 
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of. the Lower Crecks, and a relation to their pre- 
tended. empreſs, ſeemed ſatisfied, and was not a. 
little pleaſed to hear, that the great King had ſent 
them ſome valuable preſents. Being aſked why he 
acknowledged Mary as the Empreſs of the great 
nation of Creeks, and reſigned his power and poſ- 
ſeſſions to a deſpicable old woman, while all Georgia. 
owned: him. as chief of the nation, and the preſident: 
and council were now to give him many rich clothes 
and medals. for. his ſervices? He replied, that. the 
whole nation acknowledged her as their Queen, 
and” none could diſtribute the royal preſents but 
one of her family; The preſident by this anſwer 
perceiving- more clearly the defign of the family of 
Boſomworth, to leſſen their influence, and ſhew the 
Indians that he had power to divide the royal boun- 
ty among the chiefs, determined to do it immedi- 
ately, and diſmiſs them, on account of the growing 
expences to the colony, and the hardſhips the inha- 
bitants underwent, in keeping guard night and day 
for the defence of the town. 


In the mean time Malatchee, whom the Indians 
compared to the wind, becauſe of his fickle and 
variable temper, having, at his own: requeſt, ob- 
tained. acceis to Boſomworth and his wife, was a- 
gain ſeduced: and drawn over to ſupport. their chi- 
merical claim. While the Indians were gather- 
ed together to receive their reſpective ſhares of the 
royal bounty; he ſtood up in the midſt of them, 
and with a frowning countenance, and in violent a- 
gitation of ſpirit,, delivered a ſpeech fraught with 


the moſt. dangerous inſinuations. He * 
: that 
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that Mary poſſeſſed that country before General 
Oglethorpe; and that all the lands belonged to ber 
as Queen, and head of the 'Cretks ; that it was 
by her permiſſion Engliſhmen were at (firſt allow- 
ed to ſet their foot on them; that they ſtill held 
them of her as the original proprietor; that her 
words were the voice of the whole nation, conſiſting 


of above three thotiſand warriors, and at her com- 


mand every one of them would take up the hatchet 
in defence of her right; and then pulling out a pa- 
per out of his pocket, he delivered it to the preſident 
in confirmation of what he had ſaid. This was evi- 
deutly the production of Boſom worth, and ſervrd to 
diſcover in the plameſt manner, his ambitious views 
and wicked intrigues. The prenmble was filled with 
the names of Indians, called kings, of all the towns 
of the Upper and Lower 'Creeks, none of whom, 


however, were preſent, excepting two. The ſub- G 


ſtance of it correſponded with Maltehee's ſpeech”; 

fyling Mary the rightful princeſs and cliicf of thetr 
nation, deſeended in a maternal line from che empe- 
-ror, and inveſted with full power anll authority from 
them to ſettle and finally determine all public affairs 


and cauſes, relating to lands and other things, with 
King George and his beloved men on both ſides of 


the ſea, and Whatever ſhould be ſaid or done by her, 
they would ee by, as if ſaid or done by them- 
ſelves. 


AFTER reading this paper in council, the whote 
board were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment; and Malatchee, 
perceiving their uneaſineſs, begged to have it again, 
* he. did not know it to be a bad talk, and 
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promiſing he would return it immediately to the per- 
fon from whom he bad received it. To remove all 
impreſſion made on the minds of the Indians by Ma- 
latchee's ſpeech, and convince them of the deceitful 
and dangerous tendency of this confederacy inte which 
Boſomworth and his wife had betrayed them, had now 
become a matter of the bigheſt conſequence : happy 
was it for the province this was a thing neither difficult 
nor impracticable; for as ignorant ſavages are caſily 


miſled on the one hand, ſo, on the other, it was equally 


eaſy to convince them of their error. Accordingly, ha- 
ving gathered the Indians together for this purpoſe, 
the preſident addreſſed them to the following effect. 


Friends and brothers, when Mr. Oglethorpe and 
, * his people firſt arrived in Georgia, they found Mary, 


then the wife of John Muſgrove, living in a ſmall 
* hut at Yamacraw, having a licence from the Go- 
vernor of South Carolina to trade with Indians. 
She then appeared to be in a poor ragged con- 
« dition, and was neglected and deſpiſed by the 
„ Creeks. But Mr. Oglethorpe finding that ſhe 
+. could ſpeak both the Engliſh and Creek languages, 
% employed her as an interpreter, richly clothed 
ec her, and made her the woman of the conſe- 


. quence ſhe now appears. The people of Georgia 


% always reſpeted her until ſhe married Thomas 
« Boſom worth, but from that time ſhe has proved a 
har and a deceiver. In fact, ſhe was no relation of 
„ Malatchee, but the daughter of an Indian woman 
of no note, by a white man. General Oglethorpe 


did not treat with her for the lands of Georgia, 


«the having none of her own, but with the old and 


* wiſc leaders of the Creek tna. who. voluntarily 
« ſurren- 
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k furrendered their territories to the King. The Indi- 


% aus at that time having much waſte land, that was 

« uſeleſs to themſelves, parted with a ſhare of it t6 
„ their friends, and were glad that white people had 
© ſettled among them to ſupply their wants. He told 
e them that the preſent bad humour of the Creeks 
c had been artfully infuſed into them by Mary, at the 
*& jnſtigatien of her huſband, who owed four hun- 


% dred pounds ſterling in Carolina for cattle; that 


e be demanded a third part of the royal bounty, 
« in order to rob the naked Indians of their right; 
„that he bad quarrelled with the preſident and coun- 
5 cil of Gcorgia for refuſing to anfwer his exorbitant 
* demands, amd therefore had filled the heads of In- 
e dians with wild fancies and groundleſs jealouſics, in 
& order to breed mifchicf, and indace them to break 
e their alliances with their beſt friends, who alone 
« were able to ſupply their wants, and defend them 
© agzinlt all their enemies.” Here the Indians de- 


fired him to ſtop, and put an end to the conteſt, de- 


elaring that their eyes were now opened, and they 
aw through bis inſidious defign. But though he 
intended to break the cham of friendſhip, they were 
determined to hold it faſt, and therefore begged 
that all might immediatly ſmoke the pipe of peace: 
Accordingly pipes and rum were brought, and 
the whole congreſs, joining hand in hand, drank 
and ſmoked together in friendthip, every one with- 
ing that their hearts might be united in like man- 
ner as their hands. Then all the royal preſents, 
except. ammunition, with which it was judged im- 
prudent to truſt them until they were at ſome di- 
ſtance from town, were b: ought and diſtributed a- 
Vor. Il; X oF mong 
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mong them. The moſt diſaffected were purchaſed 


with the largeſt preſents. Even Malatchee himſelf 


feemed fully contented with his ſhare, and the ſavages 
in general perceiving the poverty and inſignificancy 
of the family of Boſomworth, and their total inabili- 
ty to ſupply their wants, determined to break off all 
connection with them for ever. 


Wik x the preſident and council flattered them- 
ſelves that all differences were amicably -compro- 
miſed, and were rejoicing in the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of their former friendly intercourſe with the 
Creeks, Mary, drunk with liquor, and diſappoint- 
ed in her views, came ruſhing in among them like 


* fury, and told the preſident that theſe were her 


people, that he had no buſineſs with them, and he 
ſhould ſoon be convinced of it to his coſt. The pre- 
ſident calmly adviſed her to keep to her lodgings, 
and forbear to poiſon the minds of Indians, other- 
wiſe*he would order her again into cloſe confinement. 
Upon which turning about to Malatchee in great rage, 
ſhe told him what the preſident had ſaid, who inſtant- 


ly ſtarted from his ſeat, laid hold of his arms, and 


then calling upon the reſt to follow his example, da- 
red any man to touch his queen. The whole houſe 
was filled in a moment with tumult and uproar. 


Every Indian having his tomabawk in his hand, the 
- preſident and council expected nothing but inſtant 


death. During this confuſion Captain Jones, who 
commanded the guard, very ſeaſonably interpoſed, 


and ordered the Indians immediately to deliver up 


their arms. Such courage was not only neceſſary 


to overawe them, but at the ſame time great 


prudence 
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prudence was alſo requiſite, . to avoid coming to 
extremities with them. With reluQtance the In- 
dians ſubmitted, and Mary was conveyed to a pri- 
vate room, where a guard was ſet over her, and all 
further intercourſe with ſavages denied her during 
their ſtay in Savanna. Then her huſband was ſent 
for, in order to reaſon with him and convince" him 
of the folly of his chimerical pretenſions, and of the 
dangerous conſequences that might reſult from per- 
fiſting in them. But no ſooner did he appear before 
the preſident and council, than he began to abuſe 
them to their face. In ſpite of every argument uſed 
to perſuade him to ſubmiſſion, he remained obſtinate 

and contumacious, and proteſted he would ſtand 
forth in vindication of his wife's right to the laſt ex- 
tremity, and that the province of Georgia ſhould ſoon 
feel the weight of her vengeance. Finding that fair 
means were fruitleſs and ineffectual, the council then 
determined to remove him alſo out of the way of the 
favages, and to humble bim by force. After ha- 
ving ſecured the two leaders, it only then remained 
to perſuade the Indians peaceably to leave the town, 
and return to their ſettlements. Captain Ellick, a 
young warrior, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
diſcovering to his tribe the baſe intrigues of Boſom- 
worth, being afraid to accompany Malatchee and his 


followers, thought fit to ſet out among the firſt:. 


the reſt followed him in different parties, and the 
inhabitants, wearied out with conſtant watching, 
and harafſed . with frequent Wren were at length 


happily relieved. 


* . 
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By this time Adam Boſomworth, another brother 
of the family, who was agent for Indian affairs in 
Carolina, had arrived from that province, and being 
made acquainted with what had paſſed in Georgia, 
was filled with ſhame and indignation. He found his 
ambitious brother, not contented with the common 
allowance of land granted by the crown, aſpiring after 
ſovereignty, and attempting to obtain by force one of 
the largeſt landed eſtates in the world. His plot was 
artfully contrived, and had it been executed with equal 
courage, fatal mult the conſequence have been, Had 
he taken poſſcſhon of the provincial magazine on his 
arrival at Sayanna, and ſupplicd the Creeks with am- 
munition, the militia muſt ſoon have been overpow- 


ered, and every family muſt of courſe have fallen a 


ſacrifice to the- indiſcriminate yengeance of ſavages, 
Happily, by the interpoſition of his brother, all diffe- 
rences were peaceably compromiſed. Thomas Bo- 
ſomworth at length having returned to ſober reflec- 
tion, began to repent of his folly, and to-aſk pardon 
of the magiſtrates and people. He wrote to the 
preſident, acquainting him that he was now deeply 


ſenſible of his duty as a ſubject, and of the reſpect 


he owed to civil authority, and could no longer juſ- 


tify the conduct of his wife; but hoped that her 
preſent remorſe, and paſt ſervices to the province, 


would entirely blot out the remembrance of her un- 
guarded expreſſions and raſn deſign. He appealed 
to the letters of General Oglethorpe for her former 
jrreproachable conduct, and ſteady friendſhip to the 
+ ſettlement, and hoped her good behaviour for the fu- 
. would atone for her paſt offences, and Fee 
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her in the public favour. For his own part, he ac- 
knowledged her title to be groundleſs, and for ever 
relinquiſhed all claim to the lands of the province, 
The colonilts generouſly forgave and forgot all that 
had paſt; and public tranquillity being. re-eſtabliſhed, 
new ſettlers applied for lands as uſual, without meet- 
ing any more obſtacles from the idle claims of * 
dian n and chieftains. | 


Tas Truſtees of Georgia finding that the/province 
languiſhed under their care, and weary of the com- 
plaints of the people, in the year 1752 ſurrendered 
their charter to the King, and it' was made a royal 
government. In conſequence of which his Majeſty 
appointed John Reynolds, an officer of the navy, 
Governor of the province, and a legiſlature fimilar 
to that of the other royal governments in America 
was eſtabliſhed in it. Great had been the expence 
which the mother country had already incurred, be» 
ſides private benefaQions, for ſupporting this colony; 
and ſmall had becn the returns yet made by it. The 
veſtiges of cultivation were ſcarcely perceptible in the 
foreſt, and in Fngland all commerce with it was ne- 
glected and deſpiſed. At this timg the whole annual 
exports of Georgia did not amount to ten thouſand 
pounds ſterling. Though the people were now favour- 
ed with the ſame liberties and privileges enjoyed by 
their neighbours under the royal care, yet ſeveral 
years. more elapſed before the value of the lands in 
Georgia was known, and that ſpirit of induſtry broke 
out in it which afterwards dulce its happy nfs 
over the country, 
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In the annals of Georgia the famous George 
Whitfield may not be unworthy of ſome notice, 
eſpecially as the world through which he wandered 
has heard ſo much of his Orphan-houſe built in that 
province. AQtuated by religious motives, this wan- 
derer ſeveral times paſſed the Atlantic to convert the 
Americans, whom he addreſſed in ſuch a manner as if 
they had been all equal ſtrangers to the privileges and 
benefits of religion with the original inhabitants of 


the foreſt. However, his zeal never led him beyond 


the maritime parts of America, through which he 


_ travelled, ſpreading what he called the true evange- 


lical faith among the moſt populous towns and villa- 
ges. One would have imagined that the heathens, 
or at leaſt thoſe who were moſtdeſtitute of the means 


of inſtruction, would have been the primary and moſt 


proper objects of his zeal and compaſſion ; but this 
was far from being the caſe. However, wherever he 
went in America, as in Britain, he had multitudes 
of followers. When he firſt viſited Charleſtown, 
Alexander Garden, a man of ſome ſenſe and erudi- 
tion, who was the epiſcopal clergyman of that place, 
to put the people upon their guard, took occaſion 


to point out to them the pernicious tendency of 


Whitfield's wild doctrines and irregular manner of 
life. He repreſented him as a religious impoſtor 


or quack, who had an excellent knack of ſetting 


off to advantage his poiſonous tenets. On the o- 


ther hand, Whitfield, who had been accuſtomed to 
bear reproach and face oppoſition, recriminated 


with double acrimony and greater ſucceſs. While 


Alexander Garden, to keep his flock from ſtray- 
ing after this ſtrange paſtor, expatiated on the words 


of 
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olf Scripture, © Thoſe that have turned the world 

« upſide down are come ' hither alſo.” Whitfield, 
with all the force of comic humour and wit for which 
he was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, by way of reply, en- 
larged on theſe words, © Alexander the copperſmith 
« hath done me much evil, the Lord reward him 
« according to his works.“ In ſhort, the pulpit was 
perverted by both into the mean purpoſes of ſpite 
and malevolence, and every one catching a ſhare 
of the infection, ſpoke of the clergymen as they were 
differently affected. 


In Georgia Whitfield having obtained a track of Whit- 
land from the Truſtees, erected a wooden houſe two rt 
ſtories high, the dimenſions of which were ſeventy houſe. 
feet by forty, upon àᷣ ſandy beach nigh the ſea-ſhore. 
This houſe, which he called the Orphan-Houſe, he 
began to build about the year 1740, and afterwards 
finiſhed it at a great expence. It was intended to be 
a lodging for poor children, where they were to be 
clothed and fed by charitable contributions, and 
and trained up in the knowledge and practice of 
the Chriſtian religion. The deſign, beyond doubt, 
was humane and laudable; but, perhaps, had he 
travelled over the whole earth, he could ſcarcely 
| have found out a ſpot of ground upon it more im- 
proper for the purpoſe. The. whole province of 
Georgia could not furniſh him with a track of land 
of the ſame extent more barren and unprofitable. | 
To this houſe poor children were to be ſent from at 
leaſt a healthy country, to be ſupported partly by 
charity, and partly by the produce of this land culti- | 
vated by negroes. Nor was the climate better ſuited | | 
to 
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to the purpofe than the ſoi}, for it is certain, before 
the unwholeſome marſhes around the houfe were 
fertilized, the influences of both aw and water muſt 
have conſpired to the children's deſtruction. 


_ However, Whitfield having formed his chimeri- 
cal project, determined to accompliſh it, and, inſtead 
of bcing difcouraged by obſtacles and difficulties, 
gloried in deſpifing them. He wandered through the 
Britiſh empire, - perſuaded the ignorant and credulous 
part of the world of the excellence of his deſign, and 
obtained from them money, clothes, and books, to 
| forward his undertaking, and fupply his poor orphans 
in Georgia. About thirty years after this wooden 
houſe was figiſhed it was burned to the ground; du- 
ring which time, if I am well informed, few or none 
of the children educated in it have proved either uſc- 
ful members of ſociety, or exemplary in reſpect to 
religion. Some ſay the fire was occafioned by a foul 
chimney, and others by a flaſh of lightning; but 
whatever was the cauſe, it burnt with ſuch violence 
that little of either the furniture or library cſcaped the 
flames. When I ſaw the ruins of this fabric, I could 
not help reflecting on that great abuſe of the fruits 
of charity too prevalent in the world. That money 
which was funk here had been collected chicfly from 
the pooreſt claſs of mankind. Moſt of thoſe bibles 
which were here burnt had been extorted from in- 
digent and eredulous perſons, who perhaps had not 
money to purchaſe more for themſelves. Happy was 
it for the zealous founder of this inſtitution, that he 
did not live to ſee the ruin of his works. After his 
death he was brought from New-Erigland, above eight 
hundred 
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hundred miles, and buried at this Orpban-houſe. In 
his laſt will he left Lady Huntingdon ſole executrix, 
who has now converted the lands and negroes be- 
| longing to the poor benefactors of Great Britain and 
her dominions, to the ſupport of clergymen of the 
ſame irregular ſtamp with the deceaſed, but void of 
his ſhining talents, and it is become a 2 of 
diſſenſion and ſedition. 


As George Whitfield appeared in ſuch different 
lights in the ſucceſſive ſtages of life, it is no eaſy 
matter to delineate his character without an uncom- 
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mon mixture and vaſt variety of colours. He was in 


the Britiſh empire not unlike one of thoſe ſtrange and 
erratic meteors which appear now and then in the ſy- 
{tem of nature. In his youth, as he often confeſſed 
and lamented, he was gay, giddy and profligate ; ſo 
fondly attached to the ſtage, that he joined a com- 
pany of ſtrolling actors and vagabonds, and ſpent a 
part of his life in that capacity. At this period it is 
probable he learned that grimace, buffoonery and 
geſticulation which he afterwards diſplayed from the 
pulpit. From an abandoned and licentious courſe 
of life he was converted; and, what is no uncom- 
mon thing, from one extreme he run into the other, 
and became a moſt zealons and indefatigable teach- 
er of religion. Having ſtudied ſome time at Ox- 
ford, he received ordination in the church of Eng- 
land ; yet he ſubmitted to none of the regulations of 
that or any other church, but became a preacher in 
churches, meeting-houſes, halls, fields, in all places, 
and to all denominations, without exception. Though 
litle diſtinguiſhed for genius or learning, yet he pol- 
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ſeſſed a lively imagination, much humour, and had 


acquired conſiderable knowledge of human nature 
and the manners of the world. His pretenſions to 
humanity and benevolence were great, yet he would 
ſwell with venom, like a ſnake, againſt oppoſition 


and contradiction. His reading was inconſiderable, 


and mankind being the object of his ſtudy, he could, 


when he pleaſed, raiſc the paſſions, and touch the tone 


of the human heart to great perfection. By this affect- 
ing eloquence and addreſs he impreſſed on the minds 
of many, eſpecially of the more ſoft and delicate ſex, 
ſuch a ſtrong ſenſe of fin and guilt as often plunged 
them into dejection and deſpair. As his cuſtom was 
to frequent thoſe larger cities and towns, that are 
commonly beſt ſupplied with the means of inſtruc- 
tion, it would appear that the love of fame and po- 
pular applauſe was his leading paſſion ; yet in can- 
dour it muſt be acknowledged, that he always diſco- 


vered a warm zeal for the honour of God and the 
happineſs of men. While he was almoſt worſhipped 


by the vulgar, men of ſuperior rank and erudition 
found him the polite gentleman, and the facetious 
and jocular companion. Though he loved good cheer, 
and frequented the houſes of the rich or more hoſpi- 
table people of America, yet he was an enemy to all 
manner of exceſs and intemperance. While his va- 


grant temper led him from place to place, his natu- 


ral diſcernment enabled him to form no bad judg- 
ment of the characters and manners of men where- 


ever he went. Though he appeared a friend to no 


eſtabliſhed church, yet good policy winked at. all his 
regularities, as he every where proved a ſteady 
friend to monarchy and the civil conſtitution, He 

knew 
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knew well how to keep up the curioſity of the I 
titude, and his roving manner ſtamped a kind of 


novelty on his inſtructions. When expoſed to the | 


taunts of the ſcoffer, and the ridicule of the flagitious, 
he remained firm to his purpoſe, and could even retort 
theſe weapons with aſtoniſhing eaſe and dexterity, 
and render vice abaſhed under the laſh of his ſa- 
tire and wit. Sometimes, indeed, he made little 


ſcruple of conſigning over to damnation ſuch as dif- 


fered from him or deſpiſed him; yet he was not en- 
tirely devoid of liberality of ſentiment. To habitual 
ſinners his addreſs was for the moſt part applicable 
and powerful, and with equal caſe could alarm the 
ſecure, and confirm the unſteady. Though, in 
prayer, he commonly addreſſed the ſecond perſon 
of the Trinity in a familiar and fulſome ſtyle, and in 
his ſermons. uſed many ridiculous forms of ſpeech, 
and told many of his own wonderful works, yet 
theſe ſeemed only ſhades to ſet off to greater ad- 
vantage the luſtre of his good qualities. In ſhort, 
though it is acknowledged he had many oddities 
and failings, and was too much the flave of party 
and vain-glory, yet in juſtice it cannot be denied, 
that religion in America owed not a little to the 
zeal, diligence, and oratory, of this extraordinary 
man. 


% 


Havixe ſaid ſo much with reſpe to the character 
which Mr, Whitfield bore i in America, if we view the 
effects of his example and manner of life in that 
country, he will appear to us in a leſs favourable 
light, His great ambition was to be the founder of 
a new ſeQ, regulated entirely by popular fancy and 
caprice, depending on the gifts of nature, regard- 
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leſs of the 1 improvements of education and all eccle- 
ſiaſtical laws and inſtitutions. Accordingly, after 
him a ſervile race of ignorant and defpicable imita- 
tors ſprung up, and wandered from place to place, 


5 ſpreading doctrines ſubverſive of all public order and 


peace. We acknowledge the propriety and jultice of 


allowing every reaſonable indulgence to men in mat- 


ters of religion. The laws of toleration being part 
of our happy conſtitution, it lies with men to learn 
their duty from them, and claim protection under 


them. But after a church has been erected and cſta- 
bliſhed by the moſt ſkilful architects, and for ages 


received the approbation of the wiſeſt and beſt men, 


It ſerves only to create endleſs confuſion to be making 


alterations and additions to gratify the fancy of every 
Gothic pretender to that art. Though Whitfield wag 
in fa& a friend to civil government, yet his followers 
on that continent bave been diſtinguiſhed for the con- 
trary charaQer, and have for the molt part diſcovered 
an averſion to our conſtitution both of church and 
ſtate. Toleration to men who remain peaceable ſub- 


jects to the ſtate is reaſonable; but diſſention, when it 


grows lawleſs and headſtrong, is dangerous, and ſum- 


mons men in general to take ſhelter under the conſtitu- 


tion, that the falutary laws of our country may be cxe- 
cuted by its united ſtrength No man ought to claim 
any lordſhip, over the conſcience ; but when the con- 
ſciences of obſtinate ſectaries become civil nuiſances, 


and deſtructive of public tranquillity, they ought to 


be reſtrained by legal authority. For certainly human 
laws, if they have not the primary, have, or ought to 


ö have, a ſecondary power to reſtrain the irregular. and 
wild exceſſes of men in religious as well as in al 


matters. 


ABOUT 
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out among ſome Indian nations, which threatened 
to involve the province of Carolina in the calamity. 
The Creeks having quarrelled with their neighbours 
| for permitting ſome Indians to paſs through their caun- 


try to wage war againſt them, by way of revenge 


had killed ſome Cherokees nigh the gates of Charles- 
town. A Britiſh trader to the Chickeſaw nation had 
likewiſe been ſcalped by a party of warriors belong- 
ing to the ſame nation. Governor Glen, in order to 
demand ſatisfaction for theſe outrages, ſent a meſſen- 
ges to the Crecks, requeſting a conference at Charles: 
town with their leading men, The Crecks return- 
ed for anſwer, that they were willing to meet him, 
but as the path had not been open and ſafe for ſome 


time, they could not enter the ſettlement without a 


| 2 to eſcort them. Upon which the Goyernor 
ſent fifty horſemen, who met them at the confines of 
their territories, and convoyed Malatchee, with above 
an hundred of his warriors, to Charleſtown. - 


As they arrived on Sunday the Governor did not 
ſummon bis council until the day following, to hold 
a congreſs with them. At this meeting a number of 
gentlemen were preſent, whom curioſity had drawn 
together to ſee the warriors and hear their ſpeeckes, 
When they entered the council-chamber the Gover- 


nor aroſe and took them by the hand, ſignifying that 


he was glad to ſee them, and then addrefſed them 


173 
| AzouT the year. 17 52 the flames of war broke A con- 
{s with 


to the following effect: Being tied together by The go- 


e the moſt folemn treaties, I call you by the beloved cue 
6 names of friends and brothers. In the name of to chen, 


* the great King George I have ſent for you, on 
2 duſineſs of the greateſt” conſequence to your na- 
| * doo. 


h 
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« tion. I would have received you yeſterday on 


<« your arrival, but it was a beloved day, dedicated 


& to repoſe and the concerns of a future life. I am 
6 ſorry to hear that you have taken up the hatchet, 
& which | flattered myſelf had been for ever buried. 
„ It is my deſire to have the chain brightened and 
& renewed, not only between you and the Engliſh, 
& but alſo between you and other Indian nations. 
« You are all our friends, and I could wiſh that all 
« Indians in friendſhip with us were alſo friends one 
e with another. You have complained to me of the 


* Cherokees permitting the northern Indians to came 


e through their country to war againſt you, and ſup- 
te plying them with proviſions ,and ammunition for 
te that purpoſe. The Cherokees, on the other hand, 
&« alledge, that it is not in their power to prevent 
<« them, and declare, that while their people happen 
* to be out hunting thoſe northern Indians come in 
& to their towns well armed, and in ſuch numbers 


< that they are not able to reſiſt them. 


I proPosE that à treaty of friendſhip and peace 
* be concluded firſt with the Engliſh, and then with 
« the Cherokees, in ſuch, a manner as may render 


it durable. Some of your people have from 


* ſmaller crimes proceeded to greater. Firſt, they 


a. 


oy waylaid the Cherokees, and killed one of. them' in 


< in the midſt of our ſettlements; then they came 
% to Charleſtown, where ſome . i at the 
« ſame time happened to be, and though 1 caution- 
ed them, and they promiſed to do no miſchief, yet 
« the next day they aſſaulted and murdered ſeveral 


« of them nigh the gates of this town. For theſe | 
« © I have ſent for you, to demand fatisfac- 


4 tion; 
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te tion; and alſo for the 15 committed in one 
e of your towns, for which ſatisfaction was made by 
& the death of another perſon, and not of the mur- 


& derer. For the future, I acquaint you, that no- 


« thing will be deemed as ſatisfaction for the lives of 
« our people, but the lives of theſe perſons themſelves 
« who ſhall be guilty of the murder. The Engliſh 
« never make treatics of friendſhip but with the 
« preateſt deliberation, and when made obſerve them 
« with the ſtricteſt punctuality. They are, at the 
e ſame time vigilant, and will not ſuffer other na- 
« tions to infringe the ſmalleſt article of ſuch trea- 
« ties. It would tend to the happineſs of your peo- 


« ple, were you equally careful to watch againſt the 


„ beginnings of evil; for ſometimes a ſmall ſpark, 
* if not attended to, may kindle a great fire; and a 
flight ſore, if ſuffered to ſpread, may endanger the 
„% whole body. Therefore, I have ſent for you to 
prevent farther miſchicf, and I hope you come diſ- 
« poſed to give ſatisfaction for the outrages already 
committed, and to promiſe and agree to maintain 

* peace and friendſhip with your neighbours for the 
future.“ | 


Tnis ſpeech delivered to the Indians was interpre- - 
ted by Lachlan M*Gilvray, an Indian trader, who 


underſtood their language. After which Malatchee, 
the king of the Lower Creek nation, ſtood forth, and 
with a ſolemnity and dignity of manner that aſtoniſh- 
cd all preſent, in anſwer, addrefſed the Governor to 
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the following effect: I never had the honour to Malat- 


< ſee the great King George, nor to hear his talk— 
* But you are in his place——1 have heard yours, 


and I like it well—Your ſentiments are agtecable 
TG 
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to my own—The great King wiſely judged, that 
the beſt way of maintaining friendſhip between 
white and red people was by trade and commerce: 


He knew we are poor, and want many things, 


and that ſkins are all we have to give in exchange 
for what we want—l have ordered my people to 


bring you ſome as a preſent, and, in the name of 


our nation, I lay them at your Excellency's feet— 
You have ſent for us—we are come to hear what 
you have to ſay—But I did not expect to hear our 
whole nation accuſed for the faults of a few pri- 
vate men—Our head-men neither knew nor ap- 
proved of the miſchief done—We imagined our 
young men had gone a hunting as uſual—When 
we heard what had happened at Charleſtown, I 
knew you would ſend and demand fatisfation— 
When your agent came and told me what ſatisfac- 
tion you required, I owned the juſtice of it—But 
it was not adviſeable for me alone to grant it It 
was prudent to conſult with our beloved men, and 
have their advice in a matter of ſuch importance 
We met—we found that the behaviour of ſome of 


our people had been bad We found that blood 


had been ſpilt at your gates We thought it juſt 
that ſatisfaction ſhould be made - We turned our 
thoughts to find out the chief perſons concerned; 


(for a man will ſometimes employ another to com- 


mit a crime he does not chuſe to be guilty of him- 
ſelf We found the Acorn Whiſtler was the chief 
contriver and promoter of the miſchief—We a- 
greed that he was the man that ought to ſuffer— 
Some of his relations, who are here preſent, then 
faid he deſerved death, and voted for it—Accord- 


g he was n death — He was a very great 
1 bay warrior, 
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' tt, wartior, and had many friends and relations in dif- 


it ferent parts of the country We thought it prudent 
to conceal for ſome time the true reaſonof hisdeath, 

& which was known only to the head men that con- 
ic certed it We did this for fear ſome of his friends 
& in the heat of fury would take revenge on ſome of 
your traders—At a general meeting all matters 
« were explained—The reaſons of his death were 
& made known—His relations approved of all that 
te was done. Satisfaction being made, I ſay no 
& more about that matter—I hope our friendſhip 
& with the Engliſh will continue as heretofore. 


As to the injuries done to the Cherokees, which 
t you ſpoke of, we are ſorry for them We acknow- 
« ledge our young men do many things they ought 


& not to do, and very often act like madmen—But 


& jt is well known I and the other head warriors did 
tc all we could to oblige them to make reſtitution— 
rode from town to town with Mr. Boſomworth 
and his wife to aſſiſt them in this matter—Moſt of 


& the things taken have been reſtored—When this 
« was over, another accident happened which created 
s freſh troubles—A Chickeſaw who lived in our na- 


« tion, in a drunken fit ſhot a white man—I knew 


you would demand fatisfation—T thought it beſt 


* to give it before it was aſked—The murder was 
committed at a great diſtance from me I mounted 
*'my horſe and rode through the towns with your 
* agent—I took the head men of every town along 
« with me—We went to the place and demanded 


< ſatisfadtion—It was given—The blood of the In- 


« dian was ſpilt for the blood of a white man—The 
© uncle of the murderer purchaſed his life, and vo- 
Vol. IL 2 <« luntarily 
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& Juntarily killed himſelf in his ſtead—Now I have 
& done l am glad to ſee you face to face to ſettle 
* thoſe matters — It is good to renew treaties of 
_ « friendſhip——1 ſhall always be glad to call * 
6 friends and brothers. 45 


Tr1s "RI" throws no ſmall light on the judicial 
proceedings of barbarous nations, and ſhews that hu- 
man nature in its rudeſt ſtate poſſeſſes a ſtrong ſenſe of 
right and wrong. Although Indians have little proper- 
ty, yet here we behold their chief magiſtrate protect- 
ing what they have, and, in caſes of robbery, acknow- 
Jedging the neceſſity of making reſtitution. They indeed 
chiefly injure one another in their perſons or reputations, 
and in all caſes of murder the guilty are brought to 
trial and condemned to death by the general conſent 
of the nation. Even the friends and relations of the 
murderer here voted for his death. But, what is more 
, remarkable, they give us an inſtance of an atone- 
ment made, and juſtice ſatisfied, by the ſubſtitution 
of an innocent man in place of the guilty. An uncle 
voluntarily and generouſly offers to die in the place 
of his nephew, the ſavages accept of the offer, and 
in conſequence of his death declare that ſatisfaction 
is made. Next to perſonal defence, the Indian 
guards his character and reputation; for as it is only 
from the general opinion his natjon entertains of his 
wiſdom, juſtice and valour, that he can expect to ar- 
tive at rank and diſtinction, he is exceedingly watch- 
ful againſt doing any thing for which he may incur 
public blame or diſgrace. In this anſwer to Governor 
Glen, Malatchee diſcovers conſiderable talents as 2 
public ſpeaker, and appears to be inſenſible neither to 


his own dignity freedom, nor to the honour and 
| ' | | inde- 
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independence of his nation. Genius and liberty : are 
the gifts of heaven; the former is univerſal as that 


ſpace over which it has ſcope to range, the latter in- 
ſpires confidence, and gives a natural confidence to 
our words and actions. e 


Donxixo the months of June, July, > Auguſt, 


1752, the weather in Carolina was warmer than any 
of the inhabitants then alive had ever felt it, and the 
mercury in the ſhade often aroſe above the nintieth, 
and at one time was obſerved at the hundred and firſt 
degree of the thermometer; and, at the ſame time, 
when expoſed to the ſun, and ſuſpended at the di- 
ſtance of five feet from the ground, it aroſe above the 
hundred and twentieth diviſion. By this exceſſive heat 
the air becomes greatly rarified, and a violent hurri- 
cane commonly comes and reſtores the balance in 
the atmoſphere. In ſuch a caſe the wind uſually 
proceeds from the north- eaſt, directly oppoſite to 


the point from which it had long blown before. 


Thoſe ſtorms indeed ſeldom happen except in ſea- 
ſons when there has been little thunder, when the 
| weather has been long exceeding dry and intolera- 
bly hot, and though they occaſion damages to ſome 


individuals, there is reaſon to believe that they are 
wiſely ordered, and productive upon the whole of 


good and ſalutary effects. Among the cloſe and dark 
receſſes of the woods the air ſtagnates, and requires 


ſome violent ſtorm to clear it of putrid effluvia, and 


render it fit for reſpiration. At the ſame time the 
earth emits vapours which in a few days cauſes the 
fineſt poliſhed metals to ruſt. To penetrate through 


te thick foreſt, and reſtore the air to à ſalubrious 


_E hurricanes may be uſeful and neceſſary. Aud 
Z NP ag 
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as ſuch ſtorms have been obſerved to be produRiye, 
of good effects, the want of them for many years 
together may be deemed a great misfortune by the 


inhabitants, eſpecially ſuch as are expoſed to the 


5 noon-day heat, to the heavy fogs that fall every 


morning and evening, and all the ſeverities of the 
climate. 


Ir is not improbable that the maritime parts of Ca- 
rolina have been forſaken by the ſea. Though you dig 
ever ſo deep in thoſe places you find no ſtones or rocks, 
but eyery where ſand or beds of ſhells. As a ſmall 


| decreaſe of water will leave fo flat a country entirely 


bare, ſo a ſmall increaſe will again cover it. The coaſt 


is not only very level, but the dangerous hurricanes 


commonly proceed from the north-eaſt ; and as the 


ſtream of the Gulf of Florida flows rapidly towards 


the ſame point, this large body of water, when ob- 


ſtructed by the tempeſt, reeurs upon the ſhore, and 
Wen the connyry- 


In the month of September, 1752, a dreadful 
D happened at Charleſtown. In the night 
before, it was obſerved by the inhabitants that the 
wind at north-eaſt began to blow. hard, and con- 
tinued increaſing in violence till next 'morning. 
Then the ſky appeared: wild and cloudy, and it 


' began to drizzle and rain. About nine o'clock the 
good came rolling i in with great impetuoſity, and in 


a little time roſe ten feet above high water mark at 


the higheſt tides. As uſual in ſuch caſes, the town . 


cobered with 


was overflown, and the ſtreets were 


boats, boards, and wrecks of houſes and ſhips. Be- 
fore cleyen all the ſhips in the harbour were driven 


9 
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aſhore, and ſloops and ſchooners were daſhing againſt 
the houſes of Bay-Street, in which great quantities 


of goods were damaged and deſtroyed. Except the 


Hornet man of war, which by cutting away her 
maſts, rode out the ſtorm, no veſſel eſcaped being 


damaged or wrecked, The tremor and conſterna- 


| tion which ſeized the inhabitants may be more eaſily 
conceived than expreſſed. Finding themſelves in the 


midſt of a tempeſtuous ſea, and expecting the tide to 


flow till one o! clock, its uſual hour, at eleven they reti- 
red to the upper ſtories of their houſes, and there re. 
mained deſpairing of life. At this critical time Pro- 
yidence however mercifully interpoſed, and ſurpriſed 
them with a ſudden and unexpeRed deliverance, 
Soon after eleven the wind ſhifted, in conſequence 
of which the waters fell five feet in the ſpace 
of ten minutes. By this happy change the Gulf 
ſtream, ſtemmed by the violent blaſt, had freedom 
to run in its uſual courſe, and the town was ſaved 
from imminent danger and deſtruction. Had the 
water continued to riſe, and the tide to flow until 
its uſual hour, every inhabitant of Charleſtown muſt 
| have periſhed. Almoſt all the tiled and ſlated houſes 


were uncovered, ſeyeral perſons were hurt, and 


ſome were drowned. The fortifications and wharfe 
yere almoſt entirely demoliſhed :" the proviſions in 
che field, in the maritime parts, were deſtroyed, and 
numbers of eattle and hogs periſhed in the waters. 
The peſt-houſe in Sullivan's iſland, built of wood, 
with fifteen perſons in it, was carried ſeveral miles 
up Cooper river, and nine out of the fifteen were 
drowned. In ſhort, ſuch is the low ſituation of 


Charleſtown, that it is ſubje& to be deſtroyed at 


N ſuch „ie, and the frequent 


warnings 
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warnings the people have had may juſtly fill them 
with a deep ſenſe of their dependent condition, and 
with conſtant gratitude to * for their ew: 


ſervation. 


We have ſeen the hardſhips under which the Ca- 
rolineans laboured from the hot climate and low ſitua. 
tion of the province, it may not be improper to take a 


view of thoſe advantages afforded them which ſerved to 


animate them amidſt ſuch difficulties to induſtry and 
perſeverance. In that growing colony, where there 
are vaſt quantities of land unoccupied, the pooreſt 


claſs of people have many opportunities and advanta- 


ges, from which they are entirely excluded in coun- 


tries fully peopled and highly improved. During 
the firſt years of occupancy they are indeed expoſed 
to many dangers in providing for themſelves and fa- 


milies an habitation for a.ſhelter againſt the rigours 
of the climate, and in clearing fields tor raiſing the 


neceſſaries of life. But when they have the good 


fortune to ſurmount the bardſhips of the firſt years 
of cultivation, the inconveniencies gradually decreaſe 
in proportion to their improvements. The merchants 
being favoured with credit from Britain, are cna- 
bled to extend it to the ſwarm of labourers in the 
country. The planters having eſtabliſhed their cha- 
raters for honeſty and induſtry, obtain hands to 


aſſiſt them in the harder taſks of clearing and. culti- 


vation. Their wealth conſiſts in the increaſe of their 


| faves, ſtock and improvements. Having abundance 


of waſte land, they can extend their culture in propor- 


tion to their capital. They live almoſt entirely on the 


produce of their eſtates, and conſequently ſpend but 
a ſmall part of their annual income. - The ſurplus is 


yearly 
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yearly added to the capital, and they enlarge their 
proſpects in proportion to their wealth and ſtrength. 
At market if there be a great demand for the com- 
modities they raiſe, this is an additional advantage, 
and renders their progreſs rapid beyond their moſt 
ſanguine expectations; they labour, and they receive 
more and more encouragement to perſevere, until 
they advance to an eaſy and comfortable ſtate. It has 


been obſerved, on the other hand, that feœ or none 


of thoſe emigrants that brought much property along 
with them have ever ſucceeded in that country. 


ot 


On, if the poor emigrant be an artificer,, and 


chuſes to follow his trade, the high price of labour 


is no leſs encouraging. By the indulgence of the mer- 


chants, or by the ſecurity of a friend, he obtains 
credit for a few negroes: He learns them his trade, 


and a few good tradeſmen, well employed, are equal 


to a ſmall eſtate. Having got ſome hands, inſtead 


of a labourer he becomes an undertaker, and en- 


ters into contract with his employer, to erect his 
houſe ; to build his ſhip; to furniſh his plantations 
with ſhoes, or the capital with bricks. In a little 


time he acquires ſome money, and, like ſeveral o- 


thers in the city whoſe yearly gain exceeds what is 
© requiſite for the ſupport of themſelves and families, 


lays it out on intereſt. Ten and eight per cent. being The ad- 
given for money, proved a great temptation, and in- vantages 


duced many, who were averſe from the trouble of |. 1... 


ſettling plantations, or were unable to beſtow that 


attention to them which they demanded, to take this 
method of increaſing their fortune. If the money- 


lender followed his employment in the capital, or re- 


e in his hande's — for N uſe, and 
| allowed 


money 
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allowed the intereſt to be added yearly to the capital 


F 
: 


; 


ſock, his fortune increaſed faſt, and ſoon became 


. conſiderable. Several perſons preferred this method 


of accuinulating riches to that of cultivation, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe whom age or infirmity had tendered unfit 


for action and fatigue. 


— 22 BETA the extenſive credit common- 


| hy allowed the planting intereſt by the merchants, the 


number of borrowers always exceeded that of the 


lenders of money. Having vaſt extent of territory, 


the planters were eager to obtain numbers of labour- 
ers, which raiſed the demand for money, and kept up 
the high rate of intereſt. The intereſt of money in 
every country is for the moſt part according to the 
demand, and the demand according to the profits 
made by the uſe of it. The profits muſt always be 
great where men can afford to take money at the 
rate of eight and ten per cent. and allow it to re- 
main in their hands upon compound intereſt. In 
Carolina labourers on good lands cleared their firſt 
coſt and charges in a few years, and therefore great 
8 eee ee 49: procure 
them. 


LET us next take «view of thoſe advantages in 
favour of the borrower of money. His landed eſtate 


he obtained from the Crown. The quit-rents and 
taxes were trifling and inconſiderable. Being both 


landlord and farmer he had perfect liberty to manage 
and improve his plantation as he plcaſed, and was 
accountable to none but himſelf for any of the fruits 
of his induſtry. His eftate furniſhed him with game 
Sh, which be hed Grooddmi to. kill and wie 
1 a pleaſure. 
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beaſute⸗ In the woods his cattle, bogs and hotkey 
grazed at their caſe, attended perhaps only by a ne- 
gto boy. If bis ſheep did not thrive well, he had 

— hogs atid poultry in abundance for the uſe of 
his family. All his able labourers he could turn to the 
field, and exert his ſtrength in raiſing his ſtaple” come 
modity. The low country being every where inter- 
ſperſed with navigable rivers and creeks, the expence 
of conveying his rice to the market, which otherwiſe 
would have been intolerable, was thereby rendered 
eaſy. Having proviſions from his eſtate to ſupport his 
family and labourers, he applies his whole ſtaple com- 
modities for. the purpoſes of anſwering the demands 
of the merehant and money-lender. He expects that 
his annual produce will not only anſwer thoſe demands 
againſt him, but alſo bring an addition to his capital, 
and enable him to extend his hand {till farther in the 
way of imptovement. Hence it happened, that in 
proportion as the merchants extended credit to 
the planters, and ſupplied them with labourers for 
their lands, the profits returned to the capital yearly 
according to the increaſed number of hands employ- 
ed in 8 | 


_ is no eay thing to enumerate all the a 

of water carriage to a fruitful and commercial pro- 
vince: The lands are rendered more valuable by 
being fituated on navigable creeks. and rivers. The 
planters who live fifty miles from the capital, 
are at little more expence in ſending their pro- 
viſions and produce to its market, than thoſe-who 
live within five miles of it. The town is ſupplied 
with plenty of proviſions,” and its neighbourhood 
8 from enjoying a monopoly of its market. 

Vor. II. A 2 By 
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By this general and unlimited competition the pries 


of proviſions is kept low, and while the money ari. 
ſing from them circulates equally and . univerſally 
through the country, it contributes, in return, to its 
improvement. The planters have not only water car- 
riage to the market for their ſtaple commodities, but 
on their arrival the merchant again eommits them to 
the general tide of commerce, and receives in re- 


turn what the world affords profitable to himſelf, 


and uſeful to the country in which he lives. Hence 


it happened, that no town was better ſupplied than 


Breit be- 


nefits en- 


joyed by 


the colo- 
niſts. 


Charleſtown with all the neceſſaries, conveniencies, 
and luxuries of life: "= 


BxEsipxs theſe Jdvaiitagts atiſing from 4000 lands 
given them by the Crown, the Carolineans received 
protection to trade, a ready market, 'drawbacks and 
bounties, by their political and commercial connection 
with the mother country. The duties laid on many 
articles of foreign manufacture on their importation 


into Britain were drawn back, ſometimes the whole, 
almoſt always a great part, on their exportation to the 


colonies. Theſe drawbacks were always in favour of 


the conſumers, and ſupplied the provincial markets 


with foreign goods at a rate equally cheap as if they 
had been immediately imported from the place where 


they were manufactured. Hence the coloniſts were 
exempted from thoſe heavy duties which their fellow- 
ſubjects in Britain were obliged to pay, on moſt ar- 


' ticles of foreign manufacture which they conſumed. 


_ Beſides, upon the arrival of ſuch goods in the coun- 


try, the planters commonly had twelve months credit 
from the provincial merchant, who was ſatisfied with 
payment once in the year from all his cuſtomers. 59 


that 


— # 
- 
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ticles brought by way of ballaſt, ſold Water in 
8 (halchown than in en, . . 


Bur the coloniſts. had not only thoſe | 6883 
on foreign goods imported, but they were alſo allow - 


ed bounties an ſeveral articles of produce exported, 

For the encouragement of her colonies Great Britain 
laid high duties on ſeveral articles imported from 
foreign countries, and gave the coloniſts premiums, 
and bounties on the ſame commodities. The plant- 
ing tobacco was prabibited in England, in order to, 
encourage it in America. The bounties on naval 
ſtores, indigo, hemp, and raw ſilk, while they pro- 


ved an encouragement to induſtry, all terminated in 1 


_ favour of the plantations. Nor, ought the Caroline - 
' ans to forget the perfect freedom they enjoyed with 
reſpect to their trade with the Weſt Indices, where 


they found a convenient and moſt excellent market 


for. their Indian corn, rice, lymber, and ſalt provi- 
fins, and in return had rum, unclayed ſygar, coffee 
and molaſſes much cheaper than their fellow. ſubjects 
in Britain. I mention theſe things becauſe many of 


the coloniſts are ignorant of the privileges and advan- 
tages they enjoy; for, upon a general view of their 
circumſtances, and a compariſon of their caſe with- 


that of their fellow-ſubjeQs in Britain and Ireland, 


they muſt find they had much ground fox content:? 


| ment, and none for complaint. 


$.d © 


that to the conſumers in Carolina, Eaſt-India goods, 
German manufactures, Spaniſh, Portugal, Madeira 

and Fyal wines came cheaper than to thoſe in Great 
Britain... We have known coals, ſalt, and other ar- 
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- AxoTHex' circumſtance we may mention to which 
few have paid ſufficient attention. It is true, Great 
Britain had laid the coloniſts under ſome reſtraintg 
with reſpect to their domeſtic manufactures and their 


trade to foreign ports, but however much ſuch 2 ſy- 


ſtem of policy might affect the more northern colo- 
nies, it was at this time rather ſerviceable than preju- 
dicial to Carolina. It ſerved to direct the views of the 


people to the culture of lands, which was both more 


profitable to themſelves and beneficial to the mother 
country. Though they had plenty of beaver ſkins, 
and a few hats were manufactured from them, yet the 
price of labour was ſo high, that the merchant could 
ſend the ſkins to England, import hats made of them, 


and underſell the manufacturers of Carolina. The 


province alſo furmſhed ſome woot and cotton, but 


before they could be made into cloth, they coſt the 
conſumer more money than the merchant demanded 


to ſhoes, the price was equally high, and often higher, 
than that of ſhoes imported from Britain. In like 
manner, with reſpe& to many other articles, it would 
be for the adyantage of the province as well as mo- 


ther country to export the raw materials and import 


the goods manufactured. For while the inhabitants 
of Carolina can employ their hands to more advan- 


tage in cultivating waſte land, it will be their intereſt - 


never to wear a woollen or linen rag of their own 
manufacture, to drive a nail of their own- forging, 
nor uſe any ſort of plate, iron, braſs or ſtationary 


wares of their own making. Until the province ſhall. 


grow more populous, cultivation is the moſt profit- 
able employment, and the labourer injures 1 


ſor the ſame goods imported. The province afforded 
leather, but before it could be prepared and made in- 


— 
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and family by preferring ron 


me branch of . 
rde reſtrifions upod trade; which, in 


effect, could be deemed hurtful ; for, excepting the. 
veſſels which traded to the ſouthward of Cape Vini- 
ſterre, and were obliged to return to England to catiy 


cel their bond before they failed for Carolina, every 
other reſtraint may be ſaid to be ultimately in favour 
of the province. It was the intereſt of ſuch a flouriſſ- 
ing colony to be always in debt to Great Britain, for 
the more labourers that were ſent to it, the more ra- 
pidly it advanced in riches. Suppoſe the planters this 


year ſtand much indebted to the merchants, and, bx 


reaſon of an unfavourable ſeaſon, are rendered unable 
to anſwer the demands againſt them; the merchants, 


inſtead of ruining them, indulged them for another = 


year, and perhaps intruſted them with double the fum 


for which they ſtood indebted. This has frequently 


been found the moſt certain method of obtaining pay» 
ment. In like manner the merchants muſt have in- 
dulgence from England, the primary ſource of credit, 


If the province could not obtain ſuch indulgence from 


any part of the world as from the mother country, it 
mult be for its intereſt to ſupport its credit with thoſe 


' generous friends who were both able and diſpoſed tio 
give it. To lodge the yearly produce of the province 

in the hands of thoſe Engliſh creditors as ſoon as pof- - - 
fible, is the ſureſt means of ſupporting this credit. Be- 


fides, the London merchants being the heſt judges of 
the markets of Europe, can of courſe ſell the ſtaple 
commodities to the beſt advantage. The centrical fi- 
tuation of that city was favoprable for intelligence; 


Jer wpeckants are: famous — world for their 


extenſive 
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extenſive. knowledge in trade; they well kney the 
ports where there was the greateſt demand for the 
commodity; all which were manifeſtly in favour of 
the province in which it was raiſed. Were the plant- 
ers to have tho choice of their market, it is very doubt- 
ful whether ſuch liberty would be for their intereſt. 
Were they to export their produce on their own 
bottom, they would certainly be great loſers. Some 
who have made the attempt have honeſtly confeſſed 
the truth. While it divided their attention, it enga- 
ged them in affairs to which they were in general 
very great ſtrangers. Even the provincial merchants, 
themſelves are not always perfect judges of the mar- 
| | kets in Europe, nor could they have obtained ſuch 
[| unlimited credit in any other channel than that cir- 
3 cumſcribed by the laws of their country. Here is a 
| co-operation of a number of perſons. united for pro- 
moting the intereſt and advantage ↄf one another, 
F and placed in circumſtances and fituations well adap- 
1 ted for that purpoſe. So that, in fact, it is not fox 
the intereſt of Carolina, in its preſent advancing ſtate, 
g to be free from debt, far leſs of its planters to engage 
A eee eee | 


To form a right e of the: pagich of the 
province, | and the mutual advantages reſulting from 

21 its political and commercial connection with Britain, 
ince. we need only attend te its annual imports and ex- 
ports. We cannot exactly ſay what its imports a- 
mounted to at this time; but if they amounted to 
above one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling 
in the year 1740, as we have already ſeen, they mul 
have ariſen at leaſt to two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling in 1754. The quantities of rice * 
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this year were 104,682 barrels; of indigo, 216,924 
pounds weight, which, together with naval ſtores, 
proviſions, ſkins, lumber, &'c. amounted in value to 
two hundred and forty-two thouſand, five hundred 
and twenty-nine pounds ſterling. This ſhews the great 
value and importance of the province to Britain. And 
while ſhe depends on the mother country for all the 
manufaQtures ſhe uſes, and applics her attention to 
ſuch branches of buſineſs as. are moſt profitable to 
herſelf and moſt beneficial to Britain, Carolina 
muſt in the nature of things proſper. Without this 
dependence, and mutual .exchange of good offices; 
the colony might have ſubſiſted, but could never have 
thrived and flouriſhed in fo rapid a manner; 


CHAP. 
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LTHOUGH the peace of Alx. la Chapelle ex- 


tended to the ſubjects of both Britain and 


France reſiding in America, yet the boundaries of 


the, reſpective territories claimed by thoſe rival ſtates 
were by no means fixed in ſo clear and preciſe a 
manner as to preclude all grounds of future diſpute. 
The limits of Nova Scotia in particular, and thoſe of 
the extenſive back ſettlements of Virginia and Penn- 
ſylvania, were neither clearly underſtood nor accu- 
rately marked. In conſequence of which, as the 
coloniſts extended their culture backwards encroach- 


A diſpute 
about the 
limits of 
Britiſhand 
French 
territo- 
ries. 


ments were made, or ſuppoſed to be made, which 
created jealouſies and differences between the Britiſh” 
and French ſubjects on that continent. Some mer- 
chants trading to Virginia and Pennſylvania having 


formed a project for a ſettlemgnt'on the Ohio, ob- 
tained a grant of fix hundred thouſand acres of land 
from the King,, together with an excluſive privilege 


of trafficking with Indian nations nigh that river. 


To theſe territories the French claimed a right; -and, 
to keep poſſeſſion, as well as to engroſs the Indian 
trade, built a fort on the banks of the Ohio river, 
which they called Fort Duqueſne. This ſituatiofi was 


very convenient for preſerving the friendſhip of Indian 


nations, an object of the utmoſt importance to the 

French, as the ſubjects of Britain in America were at 
that time vaſtly more numerous and powenlul than 
thoſe of France, bp 


You. „ | B b +. "Tomacco-' 
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— Topacco being a plant which quickly exhauſts the 
richeſt lands, the planters of Virginia were accuſtomed 
grad ally to ſtretch backward, and occupy ſuch freſh 
ſpots of ground as promiſed them the greateſt returns. 
Some had even crofled the Allegany mountains, where 
they found rich vallies lying waſte, upon which they 
ſettled plantations ; and though the Jand-carriage of 
ſuch a heavy and bulky commodity was expenſive, yet 
they found that the ſuperiority of their crops made them 
ſome compenſation. To this territory beyond the moun- 


tains, as well as the other marked and meaſured out 


for the Ohio Company, the French laid claim, and 
ſent a conſiderable garriſon from Montreal to Fort Du- 
queſne, to defend their pretended right. The com- 


mander in chief of Canada wrote a letter to the Go- 


vernor of Virginia, complaining of encroachments 
made on his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's territories, and 
demanding that ſuch Britiſh planters and traders as 
had ſettled on thoſe lands ſhould withdraw, otherwiſc 


he would be obliged to ſeize both their properties and 


perſons. No regard being paid to his complaints, the 


commandant of Fort Duqueſne ſeized by force three 


Britiſh traders, and goods to a large amount, and car- 
ried them-to Montreal. Upon which the Governor 


of Virginia determined to reſent the injury, and im- 


mediately began to concert meaſures for the protection 


of the frontiers. He raiſed a body of militia, and 


ſent them over the mountains to watch the motions 


of their troubleſome neighbours, and obtained re- 


inforcements from North and South Carolina to al- 
fiſt them againſt the French garriſon. This detach- 
ment, under the command of Major Waſhington, 
encamped near Fort Duqueſne, between whom and 


the French garriſon hoſtilities commenced in Ame- 
rica; 
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rica; and the flame of war afterwards ſpreading, in- 
vol; ed Europe in the quarrel. 


- From this period the great object which the French 
kept in view was to ſtrengthen their frontiers, and 
make all poſlible preparations for defending themſelves 


againſt the ſtorm which they foreſaw gathering in A- 


merica. Though they ſeemed averſe from an open de- 
claration of war, yet they continued pouring troops 
into the continent, and raiſing a line of forts to ſecure 
a communication between their colony at the mouth 
of the Miſſiſſippi and their great ſettlement in Cana- 
da. They amuſed the Britiſh adminiſtration with 
* fruitleſs negociations about the limits of Nova Scotia, 
while they were buſily employed in the execution of 
this great plan: Their deſign, however, was no ſe- 
cret to the more diſcerning part of the Americans, 
who plainly perceived from ſuch preparations that 
hoſtilities were approaching. In Acadia they erect- 
ed a fort at ChineQo, to conſine the Britiſh ſub- 
jects of Noya Scotia within the peninſula. At Crown 
Point another was raiſed, on lands claimed by the 
King of Great Britain, well ſituated for haraſſing the 
back ſettlements of New York and Connecticut. 
Another was built at Niagara, on land belonging to 
the Six Nations in alliance with Britain. While the 


Canadians were falling down the Ohio river, and 


raiſing ſtrong-holds, the forces at Penſacola and New 
Orleans were alſo forcing their way up the Miſſiſſippi, 


and eſtabliſhing garriſons on the molt advantage- 


ous poſts, on purpoſe to meet their friends from Cas» 
nada, and confine the Britiſh ſettlements to the ſpace 


between the mountains and the Atlantic ſea: The 


more eaſily to accompliſh this great deſign, it was 
Bb + neceſſary 
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neceſſary to ſecure by all poſſible means the intereſt of 


the ſavage nations.. For this purpoſe miſſionaries were 


ſent among the different tribes, who contormed to 


The diſ- 
tracted 
Kate of 
the Bri- 
tiſh colo- : 
: nies. 


the dreſs, manners and cuſtoms of the ſavages, and 
repreſented the Britiſh heretics in the molt odious 
light, making the Indians believe that their ſafety and 
happineſs depended-on the total extirpation of ſuch 
men from America. Though ſome tribes rejected 
their friendſhip, yet it is certain that many were won 
over by their inſinuating arts and intrigues, and enter. 
ed into alliances with them. When a general congreſs 
was held at Albany fewer Indians than uſual at ſuch 
meetings attended, which afforded grounds of ſuſpi- 
cion, and obliged the governors of the Britiſh colo- 
nies to double their diligence for watching the mo- 
tions of their enterpriſing neighbours. 


Ar the ſame time the ſituation of ſome of the 
Britiſh colonies proved favourable to the hoſtile pre- 
parations and attempts of their enemies. "Their claſh- 
ing intereſts bad bred jealouſics and animoſities among 
them, inſomuch that it was no caſy matter to bring 
them firmly to unite, in order to oppoſe a common 
enemy with vigour and ſpirit. They believed them- 
ſelves unable to withſtand the militia of Canada ſup- 
ported by ſome regiments of regular troops from 
France, and therefore in the moſt humble manner 
implored the protection of Britain. They were filled 


with terrible apprehenſions of the French power, de- 


claring that their vanity and ambition had nothing 


| leſs in view at this period than to divide the weſtern 


world with Spain, and make all its riches center in 
the houſe of Bourbon. But whether they had ſuch 
a view or not, one thing is plain, that the reduction 


of 
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of the Britiſh empire in America would facilitate the 
accompliſhment of ſuch a defign, as the Portugueſe 
dominions muſt-afterwards fall an caly prey to thoſe 
two or potentates. | 


Trover Great Britain was ſenſible of the danger 


which threatened her colonies, yet as the number of 
Britiſh ſettlers on the continent exceeded that of the 
French, being not leſs than twenty to one, ſhe expected 
that they would unite among themſelves, and raiſe a 


fund forthe common defence. Hitherto ſhe had nurſed 


and proteQed them, and many of the colonies had ar- 
rived at a conſiderable degree of opulence and ſtrength. 
They had the caſieſt taxes of any civilized people upon 


earth, They had enjoyed many civil privileges, and - 


commercial advantages, from their connection with 
the mother country. As their reſources were conſi- 
derable, it was hoped their zeal would not be wanting 
for their own defence. To give a check to any en- 
croachments of the French in that quarter, Great 
Britain was more remotely, America herſelf more 
immediately, concerned. Inſtructions were there- 


fore ſent to The governors of the different provinces, , 


to recommend unanimity to the people, and the 
neceſſity of an aſſociation for their mutual defence. 
But when the raiſing of men and money was pro- 
poſed to the aſſemblies they fell into diſputes a- 


mong themſelves, which became more violent in pro- 


portion as the enemy approached their habitations. 


Some pleaded extraordinary privileges from their 


charters ; others ſtarted frivolous and abſurd objec- 
tions, infiſling on punctilios as pretences for delay. 
In ſhort, ſo different were their conſtitutions and 
. forms of government, ſo divided were they in their 
views 


* 
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views and intereſts, that it was found impoſlible ts 
unite them together, in order to give their force its 
due weight. The frontiers were naked and exten. 
five, the inhabitants upon them were thin and 
ſcattered, and utterly unequal to the ſervice requiſite 
without the aſſiſtance of their neighbours. The flames 
of war had broke out on ſome of them, and the 
neighbouring provinces could no otherwiſe be ſafe 
than by ſtretching forth their hands in helping to ex- 
tinguiſh them. Thus, while the French were acting in 
concert under one commander and chief, the Britiſh 
coloniſts were ſpending that time in barren dclibera- 
tions and private diſputes which they ought to have 
employed in fortifying their borders and checking 
the progreſs of their enemy. What was in fact the 
buſineſs of every man ſeemed to engage the attention 
of none, and all kept their eyes fixed on the mother 
country for protection, regarding themſelves as diſin- 
tereſted in the general ſafety of the empire, and very 
unequal to wer own defence, 


Wu thus one province refuſed help to another, 
Great Britain, notwithſtanding the extenſive domi- 
nions ſhe had to guard in different quarters of the 
globe, generouſly undertook the protection of America. 
As the greateſt dangers ſeemed to hang over the pro- 
vince of Virginia, General Braddock was ſent out 
with a conſiderable body of men to aſſiſt the Virgi- 
nians in driving the French from their frontiers. 'T his 
haughty and raſh leader, being poſſeſſed of conſider- 
able ſkill in the European arts of war, entertained a 
ſovereign contempt for an American enemy, and 
advanced againſt Fort Duqueſne without even the 


ſwalleſt doubt of ſucceſs. However, the French had 
| intelli- 
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intelligence of his approach, and were prepared to re- 
ceive him. Having collected a large body of Indians, 
they had taken poſſeſſion of an advantageous ground, 
and placed the regulars on a riſing hill in front, and 
the ſavages in the dark woods on cach ſide. General 
Braddock, inſtead of keeping ſmall parties before the 
main body, to ſcour the woods as he advanced, and 
explore every dangerous paſs, marched his men, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom in Europe, in a cloſe compacted 
body, and unfortunately fell into the ſnare which his 
enemies had laid for him, The French regulars in the 
front began the attack from behind a breaſt-work, while 
the Indians kept up an irregular and ſcattered fire from 
the dark thickets on each ſide, which ſurprized and con- 
founded the Britiſh ſoldiers, who were utter ſtrangers 
to ſuch methods of attack. Almoſt every ſhot took Generaf v 
effect, and the brave men-obſerving their neighbours _ 

falling by their ſide, were put into confuſion and fled, defeat in 
refuſing to return to the charge againſt inviſible afſail- Virginia. 
ants, notwithſtanding every effort uſed by the officers 

for that purpoſe. Braddock with many brave officers 

and men fell in this field, and the remainder retreat- 

ed with precipitation to Philadelphia, leaving theſe 

frontiers in a worſe condition than they were in be- 


fore, | 


Coroner, Johnſton, who marched with about three 
thouſand men againſt Crown Point, was indeed more | 
ſucceſsful than this raſh commander in Virginia. Be- 
ing better acquainted with the woods, and the vari- 
ous methods of attack, he could both avail himſelf 
of the advantages, and guard againſt the dangers ari- 
fing from the nature of the country. With cautious 


Reps he advanced againſt the enemy, until he reach- 
i | ed 
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ed Lake George, where a party of his advanced 

guard being attacked retreated to the main body. 

The French purſued, them, and a , bloody battle 

enſued between the two armies, equally ſkilled in 

| buſh-fighting, which terminated much to the ho- 

Colonel nour of the Britiſh officer. The enemy was repulſed 

Jobn- with conſiderable loſs, leaving Baron de Dieſcau 

i'|| ſucceſsat wounded in the field, who, with many others, fell 

' 8 | Lake into Johnſton's hands, and were made priſoners of 

my 9 war. This ſmall advantage gained over the French 

| 7 ſerved in ſome meaſure to revive the drooping ſpirits 

8 82 of the coloniſts; yet ſtill they entertained the moſt 

| Ii "55, diſcouraging apprehenfions of the French power in 

| the woods, and ſeemed ardently to long for the relief 
| 


and aſſiſtance of the mother country. 


[| Wx theſe hoſtilities were openly carrying on in 
| + the northern parts of America, it was judged prudent 

| to conſult the ſafety of the provinces to the ſouth, 
and put them in the beſt poſture of defence. To 

prevent the fatal influence of French emiſſaries among 

the Indian tribes, it was thought neceſſary to build 

ſome ſmall forts in the heart of their country. The 

Indians on the Ohio river, from the fucceſs which 

attended their arms at Fort Duqueſne, entertained the 

higheſt ideas of French courage and conduct, and 

: were trying to ſeduce the Cherokees, who were at 
this time the firmeſt allies of Britain. A meſſage 

was ſent to Governor Glen from the chief warrior of 

the over-hill ſettlements, acquainting him that ſome 

Frenchmeti and their allies were among their people, 
endeavouring to poiſon their minds, and that it would 

be neceſſary to hold a general congreſs with the na- 


; tion, and renew their former treaties of friendſhip. 
; 2 He 
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He aſſured the Governor, that though he had been 
wounded in his younger years, and was now old, yet 
he would meet him half way for this purpoſe, if he 
ſhould even be carried on the backs of his people. 
Accordingly, Governor Glen appointed a place for 


to Carolina to be b or neglected. 


Ir may be remarked, 4 the Cherokees differ 


in 100 reſpects from other Indian nations that have 


wandered often from place to place, and fixed their 
habitations on ſeparate diſtricts. From time immemo- 


rial they have had poſſeſſion of the ſame territory which 
at preſent they occupy. They affirm, that their fore- 


fathers ſprung from that ground, or deſcended from 
the clouds upon thoſe hills. "Theſe lands of their 
anceſtors they value above all things in the world. 
They venerate the places where their bones lie inter- 


ted, and eſteem it diſgraceful in the higheſt degree to 


relinquiſh theſe ſacred repoſitories. The man that 
| would refuſe to take the field in defence of: theſe he- 
reditary poſſeſſions, is regarded by them as a cow- 
ard, and treated as an outcaſt from their nation. 
To the over-hill villages the French had an eaſy ac- 


' ceſs by means of rivers that emptied themſelves in- 
to the Ohio and Miſſiſippi. Their middle ſettle- 


ments and towns in the valley lay more convenient 
for trading with the Carolincans. © Hitherto they 
deſpiſed the French, whom they called light as 
a feather, fickle as the wind, and deceitful as ſer- 


my and, being naturally of a very grave caſt, they 


Vor. II. 1 Cc © ; conſider- 


holding a congreſs, and agreed to meet the warrior; 
for as the clouds were gathering every where on the 
American horizon, the friendſhip of the Cherokees 
at ſuch a time was an object of too much importance 
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confidered the levity of that people as an unpardonable 


. Inſult. They looked upon themſelves as a great and 


powerful nation, and though their number was much 
diminiſhed, yet they could bring from their diffe- 
rent towns about three thouſand men to the field. 
At this time they had neither arms nor ammunition 
to defend themſelyes againſt their enemy, and the 


Governor of Carolina wanted liberty to build two 


forts on their lands, in order to ſecure their friend- 
ſhip and trade. As the French were tampering with 
them, and had ſhewn a keenneſs more than common 
to gain ſome footing with them, it behoved the pro- 
vince to exert itſelf, in order to prevent if poſlible 
any alliance with its enemies. 


Goternor ACCORDINGLY, i in 1755, Governor Glen met the 


SE * 
2 


Cherokee warriors in their own country, with a view 
to purchaſe ſome lands from them; and, after the 
uſual ceremonies previous to ſuch * treaties 
were over, the Governor ſat down under a ſpreading 

tree, and Chulochcullah being choſen ſpeaker for the 
Cherokee nation, came and took his ſeat beſide him. 
The other warriors, about five hundred in number, 
ſtood around them in ſolemn filence and deep atten- 
tion. Then the Governor aroſe, and made a ſpeech 


in name of his king, repreſenting his great power, 


wealth and goodneſs, and his particular regard for his 
children the Cherokees. He reminded them of the 
happineſs they had long enjoyed by living under his 
protection ; and added, that he had many preſents 
to make them, and expected they would ſurrender 
a ſhare of their territories in return for them. He 


acquainted them of the great poverty and wicked 


deſigns of the French, and hoped they would permit 
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nane of them to enter their towns. He G 
nunds to build two forts in their country, to protect 
them againſt their enemies, and to be a retreat to 
their friends and allies, who furniſhed them with 
arms, ammunition, hatchets, clothes, and every thing 


that they wanted. 


Warn the Governor had finiſhed his ſpeech, 
Chulochcullah aroſe, and holding his bow in one 
hand, his ſhaft of arrows and other ſymbols uſed by 
them on ſuch occaſions in the other, in anſwer ſpoke _ 
to the following effect. What I now ſpeak our 
father the great king ſhould hear—We are bro- 
« thers to the people of Carolina—one houſe covers 
« us all.” Then taking a boy by the hand he pre- 
ſented him to the Governor, ſaying, « We, our 
4 wives and our children, are all children of the 
great King George —I have brought this child, 
22 when he grows up he may remember our 
agreement on this day, and tell it to the next ge- 
« neration, that it may be known. for ever.” Then 
opening his bag of earth, and laying the ſame at the 
Governor's feet, he ſaid, We freely ſurrender 
« a part of our lands. to the great King—The 
French want our poſſeſſions, but we will defend 
them while one of our nation ſhall remain alive.” 
Then ſhewing his bows and arrows, be added, 
« Theſe are all the arms we can make for our de- 
e fence—We hope the King will pity his children 
the Cherokees, and ſend us guns and ammuni» 
« tion—We fear not the French Give us arms and 
* we will go to war againſt the enemies of the great 
« King.” Then delivering the Governor a ſtring of 
Cc 2 wampum 


>. 
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wampum in confirmation of what he had ſaid, he 
added, My ſpeech is at an end—It is the voice 
4 of the Cherokee nation—1 hope the Governor 
will ſend it to the King, (ne it may be kept for 
6 ever?” ”- 


Ar this congrels a territory of 8 extent 
And pur- was ceded and ſurrendered to the King. Deeds of con- 
een a veyance were drawn up, and formally executed by their 
tract of head men in name of the whole people. It contained 
land from not only much rich land, but there the air was more 
* ſerene, and the climate more healthy, than in the ma- 
ritime parts. It exhibited many pleaſant and roman- 
tic ſcenes, formed by an intermixture of beautiful 
hills, fruitful vallies, rugged rocks, clear ſtreams, 
and gentle water-falls. The hills were of a ſtiff and 
tenacious clay, but the vallies of a deep, fat mould, 
and were covered with perpetual verdure. The ac- 
quiſition at that time was ſo far of importance to 
Carolina, as it removed the ſavages at a greater di- 
ſtance from the ſettlements, and allowed the inhabi- 
tants liberty to extend backwards, in proportion as 

their number increaſed. 


Forts A after the un of theſe lands, Governor 
| eee Glen built a fort about three hundred miles from 
of Caro. Charleſtown, afterwards called Fort Prince George, 
lina. which was ſituated on the banks of the river Savan- 
na, and within gun-ſhot of an Indian town called 
Keowee. This fort was made in the form of a 
ſquare, and had an earthen rampart about fix feet high, 

on which ſtockades were fixed, with a ditch, a na- 
- tural glacis on two fides, and baſtions at the angles, 
£344 * | | on 


4. 
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on each of which four ſmall cannon were mounted. 
It contained barracks for an hundred men, and was 
| deſigned for a defence to the weſtern frontiers of the 
province. About an hundred and ſeventy miles fur- 
ther down there was another ſtrong-hold, called Fort 


Moore, in a beautiful commanding ſituation on the 
banks of the ſame river. In the year following ano- 


ther fort was erected, called Fort Loudon, among 


the Upper Cherokees, ftuared on Tenaſſee river, 
upwards of five hundred miles diſtant from Charles- 
town; to which place it was. very difficult at all times, 
but, in caſe of a war with the Cherokees, uttetly j im- 
praQticable to convey neceflary ſupplies. Theſe trong- 
holds, together with thoſe of Frederica and Auguſta 


in Georgia, were gatriſoned by his Majeſty's indepen- 
dent companies of foot, ſtationed there for the pro- | 


' 


5 vg of the two Proves: LY 2 


"AFTER havibg fortified theſe OY the ſettlers 


of Carolina began to ſtretch backward, and occupied 
lands above an hundred and fifty miles from the ſhore. 
New emigrants from Ireland, Germany and the nor- 
thern colonics obtained grants in theſe interior parts, 
and introduced the cultivation of wheat, hemp, flax 
and tobacco, for which the ſoil anſwered better there 
than in the low lands nearer the ſea; The cattle; ſheep, 
hogs and horſes multiplied faſt, and having a country 
of vaſt extent to range over, they found plenty of pro- 


viſions in it through the whole year. From different 
parts new ſettlers were invited to thoſe hilly and more. 


healthy parts of Carolina, where they laboured with 
greater ſafety than among the ſwamps, and ſucceſs 


crowned their induſtry. By degrees public roads were 
made, and they conveyed their produce in waggons 
[ n i to 
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to the capital, where they found an excellent mar. 
ket for all their productions, but eſpecially the provi- 
ſions which they raiſed. 


| Arbon the ſoil and climate of the province 
ſuited the fineſt fruits and vegetable productions, 
yet the garden had long been neglected, and the 
orchard had engaged the attention only of a few. 
The people of Bermuda, not many years ago, car- 
ried to the market in Charleſtown cabbages raiſed 
on that iſland, and the northery colonies their ap- 


- ples and Iriſh potatoes. But now the Carolincans 


found, by chuſing a ſpot of land with judgment 
for the garden, that it would furniſh them with 
all neceſſaries of this kind. Every ſpring and au- 
tumn brought them. a crop of European peas and 
beans. Muſk and water melons thrive excecding- 
ly well even on the ſandy maritime iſlands, and 

arrive at @ degree of perfection unknown in many 
parts of Europe. All kinds of fallad, ſuch as let- 
tuce, endive, ereſſes, parſley, radiſhes, unions, will 


grow there in all ſeaſons of the year, excepting 


one, and as nature has denied the people this 
kind of nouriſhment during the ſummer months, it 

is probable it muſt on that account be unwholeſome. 
The garden alſo yielded abundance of cabbages, bro- 
coli, cauliflower, turnips, ſpinage, cucumbers, ſquaſh- 
es, artichokes, pompions, aſparagus, &c. in great 
perfection. The climate indeed refuſes the people of 


Carolina currants and gooſeberrics, as every attempt 


to raiſe them has failed; but they have oranges, figs, 
peaches, apricots, neQarines and ſtrawberries in plenty, 
which are excecdingly agreeable and refreſhing in the 


ſummer ſeaſon. Olives, grapes, cherries, citrons and 
| plumbs 


c 
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| plumbs will grow, though not cultivated in common; 


but apples, pears, pomegranates, cheſnuts and 3 | 


nuts are, or at leaſt may, be, raiſed in abundance. 
Many phyſical roots and herbs, ſuch as China-root, 
ſnake-root, ſaſſafras, are the ſpontancous growth of 
the woods; and ſage, balm and roſemary thrive well 


in the gardens. The planters diſtil brandy of an 
inferior quality from . peaches; and gather berries 


from the myrtle buſhes of which they make excellent 
candles. The woods will alſo ſupply them with a va- 


riety of cherries, mulberries, wild grapes and nuts. 


In ſhort, nature hath denied the diligent and ſkilful 
planter few of the moſt uſeful vegetables, and many 
delicious fruits grow to a degree of perfection ex- 
cceded by no My in Europe. 


a the ſame time it muſt. be . that 


ſome diſadvantages attend the climate with reſpect to 


the vegetable kingdom. European grapes have been 


tranſplanted, and ſeveral attempts made to raiſe wine 


in Carolina; but ſo overſhaded are the vines planted 
in the woods, and ſo foggy is the ſeaſon of the year 
when they begin to ripen, that they ſeldom come to 
maturity. But as excellent grapes have been raiſed in 
| gardens where they are expoſed to the ſun, we are apt 


to believe that proper methods have not been taken for 


encouraging that branch of agriculture, conſidering its 
| great importance in a national view. Some tolerable 
wine has been made from the native vines, which do 
not ripen ſo.carly in the ſeaſon as thoſe tranſplanted from 


Europe z and perhaps in ſome future day, when the 


Planters have acquired greater ſkill, and made trials 
ef different foils and ſituations, the N culture 


may 
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may ſucceed better than it has yet done, and turn to 


ſome national account, like other profitable articles 
of American huſbandry. 

' In ſome ſeaſons the cold blaſt from the north-weſt 
proves very deſtructive to the orange, the olive and 


peach trees. In mild winters the trees bloſſom early, 
ſometimes by the beginning of February, often be- 


fore the middle of it. After the juices begin to riſe, 


ſhould the north weſt wind bring a cold froſty night, 


it commonly kills every tender ſhoot. Governor 
Glen makes mention of a froſt which happened on 


the 5th of February, 1747, which killed almoſt all 


the orange trees in the country. The trees being 
ready to bloſſom about. the time the froſt came, it 

burſt all their veſſels, inſomuch that not only the 
bark, but even the bodies of many of them were 
ſplit, and all on the fide next the fun. Such blaſts. 
are incredibly ſharp and piercing. The Governor 
ſays he found ſeveral birds frozen to death near his 
houſe. We cannot vouch for the truth of this af 
ſertion, but we know no climate where the cold 1s 


more ſeverely felt by the human Nel 


Its mine» 
rals undiſ- 
coy 


Wirn reſpec to the mineral kingdom we may 
ſay, who can tell what rich mines lie hid in Carolina, 
when no perſon has ſought for them? If it be true 
that mountainous countries are favourable to mines, 
it may be preſumed: that this province, in which 
there are many extenſive and high mountains, is not 


_ " without its hidden treaſures, no more than the other 
parts of the continent. Pennſylvania hath already 


exhibited to. the world ſome uſeful minerals, and Ca- 


relina in time will 3 do 5 ſame: But while 


1 the 
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ble productions for the uſe of the inhabitants, and a 
plentiful livelihood can be obtained by eaſier means 


than that of digging into its bowels, it can ſcarcely 


be expected that they will apply themſelves to deep 


and uncertain reſearches. It remains for a more po- 


pulous and improved ſtate, when ingenious men will 


probably attempt to explore thoſe ſubterrancan rich- 


209 
the ſurface of the earth yields abundance of vegeta- 


es, which as yet lie neglected. Mineral water has 
been found in ſeveral parts, and ſuch ſprings will help 


both to lead men to the important diſcovery, and ani - 
mate them with the hopes of ſucceſs. 


Tux province of Georgia, with reſpect to improve- 
ment, {till remained hitle better than a wilderneſs, 
and the vaſt expence it had coſt the mother country 


might perhaps have been laid out to greater advantage 
in other parts of the continent. In the government 


of that colony John Ellis, a Fellow of the Royal So- 


ciety, ſucceeded Captain John Reynolds. The rich / 


- ſwamps on the ſides of the rivers lay uncultivated; and 


the planters had not yet found their way into the inte- 


rior parts of 'the country, where the lands not only 


exceeded thoſe in the maritime parts in fertility, but 


where the climate was alſo more healthy and pleafant. 
Excepting vagabonds and fraudulent debtors, who 
| fled to them from Carolina, few of the Georgians 
had any negroes to affiſt them in cultivation; ſo that, 


in 1756, the whole exports of the country were 


2997 barrels of rice, 9435 lb. of indigo, 268 lib. of 


raw ſilk, which, together with ſkins, furs, lumber 


and provifions amounted only to 16,776 pounds ſter- 
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ALTHOUGH the hoſtilities which had commenced 
between Great Britain and France ſtill continued, yet 
both potentates remained averſe from an open decla- 
Tation of war. William Lyttleton, now Lord Weſt- 
cot, being appointed governor of South Carolina, in 
his way through the Bay of Biſcay, was intercepted by 

à French ſquadron under the command of Count de 
Guay, and carried into France; but an order from 
the French court came to releaſe the ſhip, and permit 


the Governor to return to England. The Britiſh com- 
manders at ſea indeed had orders to ſeize all French 


ſhips and bring them into port, yet as ſome hopes of 
an accommodation ſtill remained, the crews were on- 
ly confined, and the cargoes remained entire, But 
ſo ſoon as the news of the bare-faced invaſions of our 
dominions in the Mediterranean, joined with the many 


encroachments in America, had reached the Britiſh 


court, all proſpects of an accommodation vaniſhed at 
once, and war was publicly declared againſt France 
on the 17th of May, 1756. 


Beroxs the end of that year William Pitt, who had 


long been diſtinguiſhed in the Houſe of Commons 


for a bold and powerful orator, was called to the 
helm, and to his uncommon popularity added the 
whole influence of adminiſtration. After his prefer- 


ment ſuch bold plans of operation were introduced 


to the council, as were calculated at once to rouze 
the Britiſh nation and to alarm her enemies. The 
city of London, having the greateſt confidence in 
the ſpirit and abilities of the miniſter, poured in its 
treaſures to his aſſiſtance, and ſo great were his re- 
ſources, that his ſchemes, however vaſt, never failed | 


for want of money. From this period vigour and 


deciſioa 
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deciſion attended almoſt every warlike enterprize; 
a martial ſpirit pervaded the navy and army, and 


every officer ſcemed emulous of diſtinction and glo- 


ry in the ſervice of his country. This new miniſter 

ve the enemy ſo much employment, that for the 
future they had ſcarce time to breathe, and extended 
the powerful arm of Britain from the centre to the 


extremities of the empire. 


In America John Earl of Loudon had been ap- 
pointed commander in chief; but ſuch was the ſtate 
of affairs on that continent, that all he could do was 


not ſufficient to prevent the encroachments of the 


enemy. So diſunited were the provincials, and ſo dif- 
ferent were their principles, views and intereſts, that 
each colony ſeemed concerned only for its own de- 
| fence, and determined to act independent of its neigh- 

bour ; while the French were firmly united under 
one commander in chief, the Governor of Canada. 
Lord Loudon plainly ſaw that nothing remained for 
him to atchieve, and therefore pitched his camp at 


Albany, and there determined to continue with his 


little army on the defenſive, until a reinforcement 
ſhould. arrive from Britain. The French ftill wore 


the laurel, and triumphed in the foreſt, having every 


poſſible advantage their heart could deſire from the 
divided ſtate of Britiſh America, 


Bor beg the campaign under Lord Loudon 
was opened under many diſadvantages, this gallant 
officer was not idle during the year. Having made 

himſelf maſter of the ſtate of affairs on the continent, 
he perceived that the French, though united and ſtrong, 


were nevertheleſs vulnerable, and drew up a plan of 


D d 2 operation 
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operations for the enſuing campaign, which he tranſmit. 
ted to the miniſter in Britain. Immediately preparations 
were made for carrying it into execution. It had been 
propoſed to raiſe ſome regiments in America, but the 
levies went on lowly, As many of the coloniſts fit 
for ſervice were forcigners, and only underſtood their 
native language, it was thought proper to allow them 
foreign officers to command them upon their taking 
the oaths to government, which contributed not a lit- 
tle to the more ſpeedy epwpletion of the Ways) Ames» 
rican regiments, | 


TY EArLy in the year following a conſiderable reinforce. 
tiſh forces ment from Britain arrived at New York. The Indians 
augment - in alliance with us were furniſhed with arms, and en- 
couraged to join the army. Among the Britiſh forces 
ſent out there was a regiment of Highlanders, who 
-were in many reſpects well qualified for the ſervice. It 
is impoſſible to deſcribe how much the ſavages were 
delighted with the dreſs, manners and muſic of this 
xegiment, Their ſprightly manner of dancing. their 
dexterity in the uſe of arms, and natural vivacity and 
intrepidity, the ſavages greatly admired, and expreſſed 
a ſtrong inclination for attending the Scotch warriors 
to the field. To prevent them from joining the ene- 
my it was not only neceſſity to employ thoſe warriors, 
but it was thought they might be rendered uſeful for 
ſcouring the dark thickets before the regular army. 
Lieutenant Kennedy, to encourage them, entered in- 

to their humour, and, in order to head them, dreſſed 
and painted himſelf like an Indian. They gave him 
a ſquaw, and the nation to which ſhe belonged having 
= him a king, no ſeal orice was 8 from 


he new Mance. 
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Wren General Abercrombie ſucceded Lord Lou- 
don as commander in chief in America, the Britiſh 
force being conſiderably augmented, bolder enterpri- 
ſes were undertaken. -'It was agreed to attack the 
French ſettlements in different places. Though this 
commander met with a {harp repulſe at Ticonderago, 
the French paid dear for this advantage by the loſs 
of Cape Breton, which opened the way into Canada. 
Fort Frontenac next ſurrendered to Colonel Brad- 
ſtreet, in which were found vaſt quantitics of provi- 
ſion and ammunition, that had been deſigned for the 
French forces on the Ohio. The great loſs ſuſtained 
by the enemy at this place facilitated the reduction of 
Fort Duqueſne, againſt which General Forbes was 
advancing with great vigilance and conſiderable force. 
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Their firſt 
ſucceſs in 


America. 


This fortreſs the ene my, after a few ſkirmiſhes, deter- 


mined to abandon ;z and having burnt their houſes, 
and deſtroyed their works, fell down the Ohio river 
in boats to their ſtrong-holds erected beyond the 
| Cherokee mountains. No ſooner was the Britiſh flag 


erected on Fort Duqueſne, than the numerous tribes - 


of Indians came in and made their ſubmiſſion; and, 
from a conviction of the ſuperlor valour and Arength of 
the Britiſh army, joined the conquerors, Although 
the enemy loſt few men at this place, yet their power 
in America received a heavy ſtroke by the diviſion of 
their force which the loſs of it occaſioned. All com- 
munication between their ſettlements on the ſouth 
parts and thoſe of Canada being cut off, they could 
no longer act in concert, and their future exertions 
were rendered more feeble and ineffectual. 


- | Howevex, the flight of this French garriſon to 
the ſouth promiſed little good to Carolina, The 
{ccno 
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ſcene of action was changed only from one place 


to another, and the baleful influence of thoſe ac- 
tive and enterpriſing enemies ſoon appeared among 
the upper tribes of Cherokees. An unfortunate 
quarrel with the Virginians helped to forward their 
deſigns, by opening to them an eaſier acceſs in- 
to the towns of the ſavages. In the different expe. 


dittions againſt Fort Duqueſne, the Cherokees, a- 


greeable to treaty, had ſent conſiderable parties of 


warriors to the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh army. As 


the horſes in thoſe parts run wild in the woods, it 
was cuſtomary, both among Indians and white people 


on the frontiers, to lay hold on them and appropriate 


them to their on purpoſes. While the ſavages were 


returning home through the back parts of Virginia, 


many of them having loſt their horſes, laid hold of 
ſuch as came in their way, never imagining that they 


belonged to any individual in the province. The Vir- 
. ginians however, inſtead of aſſerting their right in a 


legal way, reſented the injury by force of arms, and 
Killed twelve or fourteen of the unſuſpicious warriors, 
and took ſeveral more priſoners. The Cherokees, with 
reaſon, were highly provoked at ſuch ungrateful uſage 
from allies, whoſe frontiers they had helped to change 
from a field of blood into peaceful habitations, and 
when they came home told what had happened to their 
nation. The flame ſoon ſpread through the upper 
towns, and thoſe who had loſt their friends and rela- 
tions were implacable, and breathed nothing but fury 


-and vengeance againſt ſuch perfidious friends. In vain 


did the chieftains interpoſe their authority, nothing 
coul reſtrain the furious ſpirits of the young men, 


who were determined to take ſatisfaction for the loſs 


of oe relations. The emiſſaries of France among 
; them 
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then added fuel to the flame, by telling them that 
the Engliſh intended to kill every man of them, and 


make ſlaves of their wives and children. They inſti- 
gated them to bloodſhed, and for that purpoſe fur- 


Niſhed them with arms and ammunition. The ſcat- 
tered families on the frontiers of. Carolina lay much 
expoſed to ſcalping parties of theſe ſavages, who com- 
monly make no diſtinction of age or ſex, but pour 
their vengeance indiſcriminately on the innocent and 


gu * N . 
Taz ok of Fort 1 conſiſting of about 


two hundred men, under the command of Captains 


Demers and Stuart, firſt diſcovered the ill humour 
in which the Cherokee warriors returned from the 
northern expedition. The ſoldiers, as uſual, making 


excurſions into the woods, to hunt for freſh provi- 


ſions, were attacked by them, and ſome of them were 
killed. From this time ſuch dangers threatened the 
garriſon, that every one was confined within the ſmall 


boundaries of the fort. All communication with the 
diſtant ſettlement from which they received ſupplies 
being cut off, and the ſoldiers being but poorly pro- 


vided, had no other proſpects left but thoſe of famine 
or death. Parties of young Indians took the field, 
and, ruſhing down among the ſettlements, mur- 
dered and ſcalped a number of 8 on the fron- 


Tan commundiog officer at Fort Prince George Governor 
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having received intelligence of thoſe aQs of hoſtility, earn 


diſpatched a meſſenger to. Charleſtown to inform 
Governor Lyttleton that the Cherokees were gone 


to war, and that it would be neceflary ſpeedily to * 
warn 


prepares 


to ma 


- ugg 


— T » ˙ Oe 
. 
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warn the people of their danger. In conſequence of 


which orders were given to the commanders of the 
militia immediately to collect their men, and ſtand i 

a poſture of defence, while the Governor was mak 
ing preparations in Charleſtown for marching againſt 
them, in order to give a ſpeedy check to their pro- 


greſs. Parties of the independent companies were 


brought to Charleſtown for this purpoſe. The militia of 
the country had orders to rendezvous at Congarces, 


where the Governor, with ſuch a force as he could 
procure from the lower parts, reſolved to join them, 
and march to the relief of the frontier ſettlements. 


No ſooner had the Cherokers heard of theſe war- 
like preparations at Charleſtown, than thirty-two of 
their chiefs ſet out for that place, in order to ſettle 
all differences, and prevent if poſſible a war with the 
Carolineans. For although they could not reſtrain 
ſome of their young men from acts of violence, yet 
the nation in general was ſtill inclined to friendſhip 
and peace. As they arrived at Charleſtown before 
the Governor had ſet out on the intended expedition, 
a council was called, and the chiefs being ſent for, 
Mr. Lyttleton, among other things, told them, 
© That he was well acquainted with all the acts of 
hoſtility of which their people had been guilty, and 
likewiſe thoſe they intended againſt the Engliſh, and 


- enumerated ſome of them; then he added, That he 


would ſoon be in their country, where he would let 
them know his demands, and the ſatisfaction he re- 


quired, which he would certainly take if they refu- 


and not a hair of their head ſhould be touched; but 


ſed it. As they had come to Charleſtown to treat 
with him as friends, they ſhould go home in ſafety, 


* 
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as he had many warriors in arms in different parts of 
the province, he could not be anſwerable for what 
might happen to them unleſs they marched along 
with his army.“ After this ſpeech Occonoſtota, who 

was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Great Warriot 
of the Cherokee nation, began to ſpeak by way of 


reply; but the Governor being determined that no» 


thing ſhould prevent his military expedition, declared, 
he would hear no talk he had to make, neither in vin- 
dication of his nation, nor any propoſals with regard 
o/peace, Licutenant- Governor Bull, who was bet- 


ter acquainted with the manners of Indians, and the 


dangers to which the province would be expoſed from 
a war with them, urged the neceſſity of hearing the 
Great Warrior, and the happy conſequences of an 
agreement before more blood was ſpilt. But Mr. 
Lyttleton remained inflexible; and put an end to the 
-confetence; with which behaviour the chiefs, how- 
ever, were not a little diſpleaſed. For as they had 
travelled ſo far to obtain peace, and, after all, to be 


not only denied liberty to ſpeak; but allo to be diſ- 


appointed with reſpe& to the chief end of their jour · 
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-ney, chagrined them much, * dr and 3 


y_ 1 — | 


WWE lane after holding this conference bin the Governor 


ehicfiains the governor ſet out for Congarees, the place -- 


of general rendezvous for the militia, and about one 


Lyttleton 
arches 
againſt 


hundred and forty miles diſtant from Charleſtown, . 7 Che- 
where he muſtered in all about one thouſand four 


hundred men. To this place the Cherokees march- 
ed along with the army, and were to appearance 
contented, but in reality burning with fury and reſent- 


ment. When the army moved from the Congarecs, 
che chieftains, very unexpectedly, were all made priſon- 
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ers, and, to prevent their eſcape to the nation, a 
captain's guard was mounted over them, and in 

this manner they were obliged to march to Fort 
Prince George. Being not only deprived of their 
liberty, which an Indian values above all things, but 
alſo compelled to accompany an enemy going againſt 
their families and friends, they could now no longer 
conceal their reſentment. They turned exceedingly 
ſullen, and ſhewed that they were ſtung to the heart 
by ſuch baſe treatment. The breach of promiſe an In- 


dian holds an atrocious crime. To requite good intend- 


- 


Holds 4 
con 

at Fort 
Prince 


S 


ed with real evil, they with reaſon deemed an unpar- 
donable injury. But what compleated the ill uſage, 
the thirty-two Indians, upon the arrival of the army 
at Fort Prince George, were all ſhut up in a hut 
ſcarcely ſufficient for the accommodation of ſix ſol- 
diers, where they ſpent their time in concerting plots 
for obtaining their liberty, and fatisfaQtion for the in- 
juries — them. 


Goveanor Lyttleton's little army being not only 
ill armed and diſciplined, but alſo diſcontented and 
mutinous, he therefore Judged it dangerous to pro- 
ceed farther into the enemy's country. Having before- 
hand ſent for Attakullakulla, who was eſteemed both 
the wiſeſt man of the nation and the moſt ſteady 
friend of the Engliſh, to meet him at Fort Prince 
George, this warrior haſtened to his camp from 
an excurſion againſt the French, in which he had ta- 
ken ſome priſoners; one of whom he preſented to the 
Governor. Mr. Lyttleton knew, that, for obtaining 
a re-cſtabliſhment of peace, there was not a man in 
the whole nation. better diſpoſed to affiſt him than 
_— old aner, E it was obſerved that he 
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cautiouſly avoided making any offer of ſatisfaction. 
But ſo ſmall was his influence among the Cherokees 
at this time, that they conſidered him as no better 
than an old woman on account of his attachment to 
their Engliſh enemies, and his averſion from going to 
war againſt them, | 


Azovr the 18th of December, 1759, the. Gover- 


nor held a congreſs with this warrior, and by an in- 
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terpreter ſpoke to him to the following effect: You His 


« told me yeſterday that you had a good talk to 


ſpeech to 
Attakul- 


make, and expected the ſame from me. You lakulla. 


« know it is the will of the great King that his ſub- 


«jets and your people ſhould live together in friend- 
&« ſhip, and you have ſaid you deſire not to break 
te the chain thereof. It is a chain which our moſt 


« graciou . holds at one end, and you hold at 
« the other.” You know that, in order to keep this 
“ chain from contracting ruſt, and hinder it from 
being broken, it was neceſſary certain conditions 


* ſhould be made; and as all acts of the great king 


are kept till time ſhall be no more, fo I now have 


in my hand thoſe very conditions made with you 
and your people. It was agreed, that if an Indian 


* ſhould kill an Engliſhman, he ſhall be delivered up 


4 to be puniſhed as the law requires. This was the 
ancient talk of our fathers and your fathers, and 
* when King George took your nation under his 


protection he ſo ordered it for the future This 


< treaty has been fince renewed by ſeveral of our 
* King's governors of this province from time to 
© time. It was the merey of the great King that 


_ © this way of reſtitution ſhould be eſtabliſhed, to pre- 


"os a war which might deſtroy your nation; 


E e 2 „ whereas, 


| 
| 
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& whereas, at any time, by delivering up of the 
” guilty perſon, the innocent might eſcape, and your 
6 People be ſuffered to live 1 in friendſhip yith ours. 


* In the wonth of November, 1758, fir dps 
” from your nation came to Charleſtown, to make 
5 up all differences between our people and yours. 
, They did then engage to obſerve the words of the 
5 treaty I have here, and which you know are the 
5 ſame with thoſe formerly made by the great King. 
They received a large quantity of goods as a 
full compenſation for the injuries done them by 
e white people, and did folemnly promiſe to conti- 
te nue in ſtrict friendſhip with all the King's ſub- 
* jets, Notwithſtanding which they went to Sta- 
5 tiquo under Moytoy and killed many white men, 


* though no provocation had been given them, 


* Thereupon I demanded ſatisfaction, according to 
* the words of the great King, but they have given 
* me none. As King George loves mercy better 
** than war, I was willing to wait; and white our 
5 people lay quietly in their houſes, the Indians came, 


“ killed and ſealped them. Laſt of all they put to 


55. death three men in the Upper nation, and drove 


e our people, ho lived in their towns to. furniſh 


5 them with goods, into the forts, As you know 
* that your people have been guilty of all theſe 
t crimes, and many more, I expected you would not 
6 only come down with a good talk, but alſo would 


hate offered ſatisfaction for them, I am now come 
e here vith a great number of warriors, to take that 


6“ ſatisfaction 1 have more than once demanded. 


Perhaps ſome of vou thought, that, as our people 


Y _ vp with ſuch injuries, hey were n 
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of your power; but you {hall now ſee that this 
& was owing to their patience, and not to their want 
c of reſolution. You know well the ſtrength of our 
& province, and that one third part of it is ſuthicient to 
e deſtroy your nation. Beſides, the white people in 
& all the provinces are brothers, and linked together: 
e we come not alone againſt you becauſe we have 
&« ſuffered, for the Virginians and North Carolineans 
are prepared to march againſt you, unleſs ſatisfac- 
„tion be given me. My brother the Governor of 
„ Georgia, will alſo prevent any ammunition from 
coming to you. Some time ago you ſent to Vir- 


“ ginia, offering to trade with that province, and 


goods were on their way to you which I have ſtopt, 
* and they fhall not procced hither until I ſend m 
* reQions for them. lt is not · neceſſary for me 
« ſay more to you, until you make ſatisfaction for U 
66 ' lng the white people, 
60 Amann at you have been in England, 
* and ſeen the power of the great King, and the 
number of his warriors, You alſo know, that, 
during theſe five years and more, we have been at 
war with the French, who were once numerous 
over all parts of America, You know I diſdain to 
tell you a falſhood, and I will now inform you 
what fueceſs our army has had. Some of the 
laſt ſhips that arrived at Charleſtown brought 
me a good: deal of news. Our fleet has ta- 
ken many ſtips of war belonging to the French. 
A meſſenger-has arrived with an account that 
the great city of Quebec is reduced, as alſo, that 
* the warriors of the great King have taken; all the 
len on the lakes: and upon the Ohio, and beat 
[1 down 
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* down all things in their way, as a hurricane would 

, © have done in its paſſage. The Indians in thdſe 
parts, fearing his power, have made their peace 
« with the great King. The Delawares, Shawaneſe, 
and all of them that live near Fort Duqueſne, have 
« defired to be in friendſhip with us. The ChoQaws 
& alſo beg to be received under the King's protection 
<* by his beloved man Mr. Aitken, upon which a 
« preat number of traders are gone into their coun- 
c try with all ſorts of goods. If you will not believe 
_ < what I ſay, and imagine that the French are able 
to ſupply you with the neceffaries which you want, 

„ you will be deceived, for they themſelves are ſtar- 
ing, and ſo much'undone that they cannot fur- 
iſn a blanket or a gun to the Choctaws, much 

& lels to you, who are removed at ſo 1 a diſtance 
& bern them. | ; 


„ Trzst things I have mentioned to ſhow you 
et that the great King will not ſuffer his people to be 
« deſtroyed without ſatisfaction, and to let you know 
ce the people of this province are determined to have 
< it, What I fay is with a merciful intention. If I 
„ make war with you, you will ſuffer for your raſh- 
« neſs; your men will be deſtroyed, and your wo- 
men and children carried into captivity. What 
<« few neceſſaries you now have will ſoon be done, 
and you will get no more. But if you give the 

_ <, ſatisfaction 1 ſhall aſk, the trade will be again 
« opened with you, and all things go right. I 
ce have twice given you a liſt of the murderers; I 
« will now tell you there are twenty-four men of 

« your nation whom I demand to be delivered up 
6 wo "905 to be put to death, or otherwiſe diſpoſed 


<c of 
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« of as I ſhall think fit. Your people have killed 


* that number of ours and more, therefore it is 


« the leaſt I will accept of. I ſhall give you till 
te to-morrow morning to conſider of it, and then I 
« ſhall expect your anſwer... You know beſt the In- 
« dians concerned ; ſeveral gangs at different times 


“ have been out, and expect the twenty-four you 


« ſhall deliver up will be thoſe who have h 
« the murders.” | 


T o this long Conch Attakullakulla replied in words 
to the following effect: That he remembered the 
* treaties mentioned, as he had a ſhare, in making 
«. them: He owned the kindneſs of the province of 
South Carolina, but complained much of the bad 
4 treatment his countrymen had received in Virginia, 
« which, he ſaid, was the immediate cauſe of our 
* preſent miſunderſtanding: That he had always been 
4 the firm friend of the Engliſh, of which he hoped 
* his late fatiguing march againſt their enemies the 
French was a ſufficient proof: That he would ever 
continue ſuch, and would uſe all the influence he 
had to perſuade his countrymen to give the Gover- 
nor the ſatisfaction he demanded, though he belie- 
ved it neither would nor could be complied with, 
nas they had no coercive authority one over another: 
He deſited the Governor to releaſe ſome of the 
head men then confined in the fort to aſſiſt him; 
and added, that he was pleaſed to hear of the-ſuc- 
&* ceſſes of his brothers the Engliſh, but could not 
* help. mentioning, that they ſhewed more reſent- 
ment againſt the Cherokees than they had uſed to 
other nations that had diſobliged them; that he 
4 remembered ſome years ago ſeveral white people 


Attakul- N 
lakulla's 
anſwer. 
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belonging to Carolina were killed by the Choctaws, 
* for whom no ſatisfaction had either been given ot 
« demanded.“ 


Acrt#eaBrt to the med of Anaitatekulls, the 
Governor releaſed Occonoſtota, Fiftoe the chief man 
of Keowee town, and the head warrior of Eſtaloc, 
who next day delivered up two Indians, whom Mr. 
Lyttleton ordered to be put in irons. - After which all 
the Cherokees preſent, who knew their connections to 
de weak, being alarmed, fled out of the way, fo that 
it was impoſſible to complete the number demanded. 
Attakullakulla, being then convinced that peace could 
not be obtained on fuch terms as the Governor re- 
quired, reſolved to go home and patiently wait the 
event; but no ſooner was Mr. Lyttleton made ar- 
quainted with his departure, than he diſpatched a meſ- 
ſenger after him to bring him back to his camp; and 
being deſirous of finiſhing the campaign with as much 
credit as poſhble, immediately on his return began tb 
A dug! treat of peace, Accordingly a treaty was drawn up 
A with and figned by the Govetnor aud ſix of the head men; in 
fix chiefs. whichitwas agreed, that thoſe'twentyawochieftains of 
the Cherokees ſhould be kept as hoſtages confined ih 
the fort, until the ſame number of Indians guilty of 
murder be delivered up to the commander in chief of 
the province; that trade ſhould be opened and carried 
on as uſual; that the'Cherokees ſhould kill, or take 
every Frenchman priſoner, who ſhould -preſume to 
come into their nation during the continuance of the 
war; and that they ſhould hold no intercourſe with 
the cine hf Great Britain; but ſhould apprehend 
every perſon, white or red, found among them, that 


oy: be endeavouring to fer the "Engliſh and _ 
I ces 
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bees at variance, and interrupt the e and 
peace eſtabliſhed between them. i 


| AFTER . this treaty wich the Che- 
rokees, the Governor reſolved to return to Charleſtown. 


But whether the Indians who put their mark to it un- | 


derſtood the articles of agreement or not, we cannot 
pretend to afſirm ; one thing is certain, that few or 
none of the nation afterward paid the ſmalleſt regard 
to it. The treacherous act of confining their chiefs, 
againſt whom no charge could be brought, and who 


had travelled ſeveral hundred miles in order to obtain 


peace for their nation, had made a ſtrong impreſſion 
on their minds, but particularly on that of Occono- 
ſtota, who breathed nothing but fury and vengeance 
againſt ſuch falſe friends. Inſtead of permitting them 
to return home without hurting a hair of their head, 
as the Governor promiſed in Charleſtown, they were 
cloſe confined in a miſerable hut, having permiſſion 
neither to ſee.their friends nor even the light of day. 
It was ſaid they were kept only as hoſtages, until the 


number of criminals he demanded was completed by 


their nation; but if they were robbed of their liber- 
ty, it was of little conſequence to them under what 


denomination they were confined. It was ſaid to be 
done by the conſent of the nation, as fix of its chiefs 


had- ligned the articles of peace ; but in whatever 
light we view the act, it appears to be one of thoſe 
baſe and unjuſtifiable advantages which policy and 
craft commonly take of the weakneſs and ſimplicity 
of more unfortunate neighbours ; and nothing leſs 
could have been expected, than that theſe wild and 
independent warriors would reſent ſuch baſe and un- 
merited uſage on the firſt opportunity that offered. 
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The Go- SCARCELY had Governor Lyttleton concluded the 


vernor re- 
turns to 


Charles- 


town. 


treaty of Fort Prince George when the ſmall-pox, 
which was raging in an adjacent Indian town, broke 
out in his camp. As few of his little army had ever 


gone through that diſtemper, and as the ſurgeons were 


totally unprovided for ſuch an accident, his men were 
ſtruck with terror, and in great haſte returned to the 
ſettlements, cautiouſly avoiding all intercourſe one 
with another, and ſuffering much from hunger and 


_ fatigue by the way. The Governor followed them, 


and arrived in Charleſtown about the beginning of 
the year 1760. Though not a drop of blood had 
been ſpilt during the expedition, he was received like 
a conqueror, with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy. 
Addreſſes the moſt flattering were preſented to him 
by the different ſocieties and profeſſions, and bone- 


fires and illuminations teſtified the high ſenſe the in- 


habitants entertained of his merit and ſervices, and 


the happy conſequences which they believed would 


reſult from his expedition. 


. Howevex, thoſe rejoicings on account of the peace 
were ſcarcely. over, when the news arrived that freſh 
hoſlilities had been committed, and the Governor 
was informed that the Cherokees had killed four- 
teen men within a mile of Fort Prince George. The 
Indians had contracted an invincible antipathy to 
Captain Coytmore, the officer whom Mr. Lyttleton 
had left commander of that fort. The treatment 


they had received at Charleſtown, but eſpecially the 


impriſonment of their chiefs, had now converted their 


former deſire of peace into the bittereſt rage for war. 


Occonoſtota, a chieftain of great influence, had be- 


come a moſt implacable n.1 vindictive enemy to Ca- 


rolina, 
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rolina, and determined to repay treachery with trea- 
chery. Having gathered a ſtrong party of Cherokees, j7 
he ſurrounded Fort Prince George, and compelled 
the garriſon to keep within their works ; but finding 
that-he could make- no impreſſion on the fort, nor 
oblige the commander to ſurrender, he contrived the 
following ſtratagem for the relief of his countrymen 
_ confined in it. | 


As that country was every where covered with woods, 

he placed a party of ſavages in a dark thicket by the 
river fide, and then ſent an Indian woman, whom he 
knew to be always welcome at the fort, to inform the 
commander that he had ſomething of conſequence to 
communicate to him, and would be glad to ſpeak with 
him at the river ſide. Captain Coytmore imprudent- 
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— trea- 


ofpeace 
broken. 


Occono- 
ſtota's 

ſtratagem 
for killing 
the officer 
ofthefort. 


ly conſented, and without any ſuſpicions of danger 


walked down towards the river, accompanied by 
Lieutenants Bell and Foſter. Occonoſtota appearing 
on the oppoſite fide, told him he was going to 
Charleſtown to procure a releaſe of the priſoners, 


and would be glad of a white man to accompany 


him as a ſafeguard ; and, the better to cover his dark 
deſign, had a bridle in his hand, and added, he would 
go and hunt for a horſe to him. The captain replied, 


that he ſhould have a guard, and wiſhed he might find 


a horſe, as the journey was very long. Upon which 


the Indian, turning quickly about, ſwung the bridle + 


thrice round his head, as a ſignal to the ſavages pla- 


ced in ambuſh, who inſtantly fired on the officers; 


ſhot the captain dead on the ſpot, and wounded the 
other two. In-conſequence of which orders were gi- 
ven to put the hoſtages-in irons, to prevent any far- 
ther danger from them. But while the ſoldiers were 


F f 2 attempting 
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attempting to execute their orders, the Indians tabbed 


the firſt man who lad hold of them with a knife, and 
wounded two more; upon which the garriſon, exaſ. 
perated to the higheſt degree, fell on the unfortu- 
nate hoſtages, and butchered them in a manner too 
ſhocking to relate. TH MRS. 


THERE were few men in the Cherokee nation that 


did not loſe a friend or a relation by this maſſacre, 


Fhe war and therefore with one voice all immediately declarcd 
ral, for war. The leaders in every town ſcized the hatch- 


ct, telling their followers that the ſpirits of murder- 


ed brothers were flying around them, and calling 


out for vengeance on their enemies. From the dit- 


ferent towns large parties of warriors took the field, 
painted in the moſt formidable manner, and arrayed 
with all their inſtruments of death. All fung the 
ſong of war, and burning with impatience to imbrue 


© their hands in the blood of their enemies, ruſhed 
down among innocent and defenceleſs families on the 


frontiers of Carolina, where men, women and chil- 
dren, without diſtinction, fell a facrifice to their merci- 
leſs fury, Such as fled to the woods, and eſcaped the 
ſcalping-knife, periſhed with hunger; and thoſe whom 
they made priſoners were carried into the wilderneſs, 


where they ſuffered inexpreſſible hardſhips. ' Every 


day brought freſh accounts to the capital of their ra- 
vages, murders and deſolations. But while the back 
ſettlers impatiently looked to their Governor for re- 
lief, the fmall-pox raged to ſuch 'a degree in town, 
that few of the militia could be prevailed on to leave 
their diſtreſſed families to ſerve the public. In this 
extremity an exprefs was ſent to General Amherſt, 
the commander in chief in America, acquainting . 
wit 
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with the deplorable ſituation of the province, and im- 
ploring his aſſiſtance in the molt preſſing terms. Ac- 
cordingly a battalion of Highlanders, and four com- 
panies of the Royal Scots, under the command of 
Colonel Montgomery, now Earl of Eglinton, were 
ordered Oy ro 1 und ſail for ther re- 
lief of nee 1 


In the mean time William Lyttleton being appoint. 
ed Governor of Jamaica, the charge of the province 
devolved on William Bull, a man of great integrity and 
erudition. Application was made to the neighbouring 
provinces of North Carolina and Virginia for relief, 

and ſeven troops of rangers were raiſed to patrole the 
frontiers, and prevent the ſavages from penetrating 
farther down among the ſettlements. A conſiderable 
ſum was voted for preſents to fuch of the Creeks, 
Chickeſaws and Catabaws as ſhould join the province 
and go to war againſt the Cherokees. Proviſions 
were ſent to the families that had eſcaped to Auguſta 
and Fort Moore, and the beſt preparations poſſible 
made for chaſtiſing their enemy, ſo ſoon as the re- 
gulars coming from New York an arrive in the 


| ee 


Brot the end of April, 1760, Colonel Mont- Colonel 
gomery landed in Carolina, and encamped at Monk's Montgo- 
Corner. Great was the joy of the province upon the ;; 
arrival of this gallant officer ; but as the Tongues of 

Canada was the grand object of this year's campaign 
in America, he had orders to ſtrike a ſudden blow 
for the relief of Carolina, and return to head quart 
ters at Albany without loſs of time. Nothing was 
therefore * that was * neceſſary to forward 
| | the 
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the expedition. Several gentlemen of fortune, ex- 
cited by a laudable zeal for the ſafety: of their coun- 
try, formed themſelves into a company of volunteers, 
and joined the army. The whole force of the province 
was collected, and ordered to rendezvousat Congarces, | 
Waggons, carts and horſes were impreſſed for the 
ſervice of his Majeſty, and the coloniſts flattered them- 
ſelves with the hopes that they would now be able to 
. the n of their barbarous enemies. 


at FEW 8 dar his arcienl, Colonel Montgo- 
mery marched to the /Congarees, where he was join- 
ed by the internal ſtrength of the province, and im- 
mediately ſet out for the Cherokee country. For a 
guide he was provided with an half-blooded Indian, 
who was well acquainted with the roads through the 
woods, and the paſſages through the rivers. Having 
little time allowed him, his march was uncommonly 
ſpirited and expeditious. After reaching a place called 
Twelve-mile River, he encamped on an advantageous 


ground, and marched with a party of his men in the 


night to ſurprize Eſtatoe, an Indian town about twenty 


miles from his camp. The firſt noiſe he heard by the 


way was the barking of a dog before his men, where 


he was informed there was an Indian town called Little 


Keowee, which he ordered the light infantry to ſur- 
round, and, except women and children, to put every 
Indian in it to the ſword. Having done this piece of 


ſervice, he proceeded to Eſtatoe, which he found aban- 


doned by all the ſavages, excepting a few who had not 
had time to make their eſcape. This town, which 
gonſiſted of at leaſt two hundred houſes, and was well 
provided with corn, hogs, poultry, and ammunition, 


he reduced to aſhes. Sugar Town, and every other 
| ſettlement 
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ſettlement in the lower nation, afterwards ſhared the 
fame fate. The ſurprize to every one of them was 
nearly equal; for as the army darted upon them like 
lightning, the ſavages could ſcarcely ſave themſelves, 


far leſs any little property that they had. In theſe 


lower towns about ſixty Indians were killed and forty 


made priſoners, and the reſt driven to ſeek for ſnel- 


ter among the mountains. Having finiſhed his bu- 
ſineſs among theſe lower ſettlements with the ſmall 
loſs of three or four men, he then marched tothe re- 
lief of Fort Prince George, which had been for ſome 
time inveſted by ſavages, inſomuch that no foldier 
durſt venture beyond the bounds of the fort, and 
where the garriſon was in diſtreſs, not for the want 
of proviſions, but of wood to prepare them. | 


"Warts the army reſted at Fort Prince George, 
Edmund Atkin, agent for Indian affairs, diſpatched two 


Indian chiefs to the middle ſettlements, to inform the 


Cherokees that by ſuing for peace they might obtain 
it, as the former friends and allies of Britain. At the 
ſame time he ſent a meſſenger to Fort Loudon, re- 
queſting Captains Demere and Stuart, the command- 
ing officers at that place, to uſe their beſt endeavours 
for obtaining peace with the Cherokees in the upper 
towns, Colonel Montgomery finding that the ſava- 
ges were as yet diſpoſed to liſten to no terths of 
accommodation, determined to carry the chaſtiſe- 
ment a little farther. Diſmal was the wilderneſs into 
which he entered, and many were the hardſhips and 
dangers he had to encounter, from dark thickets, 
rugged paths, and narrow paſſes ; in which a ſmall 


body of men, properly poſted, might haraſs and tire 


out the braveſt army that ever took the field. Having 
on 


on all hands ſuſpicious grounds, he found occaſion for 
conſtant vigilance and circumſpection. While he was 
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piercing through the thick foreſt he had numberleſs 
difficulties to ſurmount, particularly from rivers ford- 
able only at one place, and overlooked by high 
banks on each ſide, where an enemy might attack 
him with advantage, and retreat with ſafety. When 
he had advanced within five miles of Etchoe, the 


neareſt town in the middle ſettlements, he found 


there a low valley, covered fo thick with buſhes that 
the ſoldiers could ſcarcely ſee three yards before them, 
and in the middle of which there was a muddy river, 
with ſtcep clay banks. Through this dark place, where 
it was impoſſible for any number of men to act toge- 
ther, the army muſt neceſſarily march; and therefore 
Captain Moriſon, who commanded a company of ran- 


gers, well acquainted with the woods, had orders to 


advance and ſcour the thicket, He had ſcarcely en- 
tered it, when a number of ſavages ſprung from their 
lurking den, and firing on them, killed the captain 
and wounded ſeveral of his party. Upon which the 


_ light infantry and grenadiers were ordered to advance 


and charge the inviſible enemy, which they did with 
great courage and alacrity. A heavy fire then began 
on both ſides, and during ſome time the ſoldiers could 
only diſcover the places where the ſavages were hid by 
the report of their guns. Colonel Montgomery finding 
that the number of Indians that guarded this place was 
great, and that they were determined obſtinately to dil- 
pute it, ordered the Royal Scots, who were in the rear, 
to advance between the ſavages and a riſing ground 
on the right, while the Highlanders marched towards 
the left to ſuſtain the light infantry and grenadiers. 


The woods now reſounded with horrible ſhouts and 


83 yells, 
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yells, but theſe, inſtead of intimidating. the troops, 


ſcemed rather to inſpire them with double firmneſs 


2 


and reſolution. At length the ſavages gave way, and 


in their retreat falling in with the Royal Scots, ſuffer - 
ed conſiderably before they got out of their reach. 
By this time the Royals being in the front and the 


Highlanders in the rear, the enemy ſtretched away, 


and took poſſeſſion of a hill, ſeemingly diſpoſed to 


keep at a diſtance, and always retreating as the army 


advanced. Colonel Montgomery perceiving that they 
kept aloof, gave orders to the line to face about, 
and march directly for the town of Etchoe, The e- 


Chaſtiſes 


*- them near 


Etchoe. 


nemy no ſooner obſerved this movement, than they 


got behind the hill, and ran to alarm their wives and 
children. During the action, which laſted above an 
hour, Colonel Montgomery, who made ſeveral nar- 


row eſcapes, had twenty men killed, and ſeventy-fix 


wounded. What number the enemy loſt is uncertain, 
but ſome places were, diſcovered, into which they had 
thrown ſeveral of their ſlain, from which it was con- 
jectured that they muſt have loſt a great number, as 


it is a cuſtom among them to carry their dead off the 


field. Upon viewing the ground, all were aſtoniſhed 
to ſee with what judgment and ſkill they had choſen it. 
Scarcely could the moſt experienced officer have fixed 
upon a ſpot more advantageous for way-laying and 


| Attacking an enemy, according to the method of 


fighting . among the Indian nations. 


1 Gba, though i it terminated much in favour 
of the Britiſh army, had nevertheleſs reduced it to 
ſuch a ſituation as made it very imprudent, if not al- 
together impracticable, to penetrate farther into thoſe 

Vo“. II. A woods. 
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woods. The repulſe was far from being deciſive, for 


the enemy had only retired from one to another ad- 
vantageous ſituation, in order to renew their attack 
when the army ſhould again advance. Humanity 
would not ſuffer the commander to leave ſo many 
wounded men expoſed to the vengeance of ſavages, 
without any ſtrong-hold in which he might lodge them, 
or ſome detachment, which he could not ſpare, to pro- 
tet them. Should he proceed farther, he ſaw plainly 
that be muſt expect frequent ſkirmiſhes, which would 
inereaſe the number, and the burning of ſo many 
Indian towns would be a poor compenſation for 
the great riſque and perhaps wanton facrifice of: fo 


many valuable lives. To furniſh horſes for the men 


already wounded obliged him to throw ſo many bags 
of flour into the river, and what remained was no 
more than ſufficient for his army during their return 
to Fort Prince George. Orders were therefore given 
for a retreat, which was made with great regularity, 
although the enemy continued hovering around them, 
and annoying them to the utmoſt of their power. A 
large train of wounded men was brought above ſixty 
miles through a hazardous country in ſafety, for which 


no ſmall ſhare of honour and praiſe was due to the 


officer that conducted the retreat. Never did men 
endure greater hardſhips and fatigues with fewer com- 
plaints thanthis little army during the expedition. Such 
confidence did they repoſe in their leader, that they 
ſeemed to deſpiſe all difficulties and dangers which 
he ſhared along with them in the {eryice ot their 
King _ Ee 


/ 


Arr. 
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Axrzx Colonel Montgomery had returned to the The cons 


ſettlements, and was preparing to embark for New — 
York, agreeable to his orders from General Amherſt, habitants 
the Carolineans were again thrown under the moſt OT 
dreadful apprehenſions from the dangers which hung 
over the province. This appears from the follow- 
ing addreſs of the General Aſſembly, preſented to _ 
Lieutenant-Governor Bull on the 1 1th of July, 1760. 
« We, his Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
the Commons Houſe of Aſſembly of this province, 
return your Honour our ſincere thanks for the ad- 
« vices you have been pleaſed to communicate to us 
«in the morning; and being deeply affected with the 
« cqntents of Colonel Grant's letter, which imports, : 
« that Colonel Montgomery will foon. embark. with 
© his Majeſty's troops under his command to join 
General Amherſt ; humbly beg leave to repreſent 
* to your Honour, that we apprehend the province 
to be in a much more dangerous ſituation at this 
« junQure, than it was at the time when the ſaid 
. * troops arrived here; as the Upper Creek Indians 
have ſince murdered ſeveral Engliſh traders in their 
„ towns, and made no offer to give up the murder- 
ers, or make any other ſatisfaction whatever; 
« whence we have the greateſt reaſon to believe they 
vill ſoon break out into open war. And by what 
ig mentioned in Colonel Grant's letter, we fear 
A that out implacable enemies the Freneh- have ak; 
ready ſpirited up and prevailed with the ChoQtaws - 
to aſſiſt the Cherokees againſt us. And notwith- 
ſtanding the preſent rupture with the Cherokees 
e has coſt the province, in leſs than nine months, 
near 50, ooo pounds ſterling, -yet- all our endea- _ 
8 2 „. 
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« yours to raiſe a number of forces capable of pre. 
t venting the Cherokees from ravaging the back ſet. 
4 tlements have proved ineffectual. This being the 
«ſituation of the province when we had only the 
“ Cherokees to contend with, how deplorable then 

“ muſt our cafe be, ſhould Colonel Montgomery de- 
c part with the King's troops under his command, 

& and we have the united attacks of the Cherokees, 

* Creeks and ChoQaws, (the three moſt powerful 

nations of Indians on the continent), to repel, can 

© be better imagined than deſeribed. Being truely 

“ ſenfible of your Honour's good inclinations to ren- 

« der every ſervice in your power to this province, 

we unanimouſly intreat your Honour to uſe the 

* moſt preſſing inſtances with Colonel Montgomery 
„ not to depart with the King's troops, as it may be 
„ attended with the moſt pernicious conſequences.” 

Accordingly the Lieutenant-Governor having given 
the Colonel the fulleſt yiew of thoſe extenſive dangers 

to which the province after his departure would be 
expoſed, prevailed with him to leave four companics 

of the royal regiment, under the command of Major 

Frederick Hamilton, for covering the frontiers, while 

be embarked with the battalion of . and 

failed for New York. 


/ In the mean time the diſtant garriſon of Fort Lou- 


fireſs of — conſiſting of two hundred men, was reduced to 
the as the dreadful alternative of periſhing by hunger or 
Lak ſubmitting to the mercy of the enraged Cherokees. 


The Governor having information that the Virginians 
had undertaken to relieve it, for a while ſeemed ſa- 
tisfied, and anxiouſly waited to hear the news of 


that happy event. But the Virginians were equally 
ill 
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in qualified with their neighbours of Carolina to ſend © 


them any aſſiſtance. So remote was the fort from 
every ſettlement, and ſo difficult was it to march an 
army through the barren wilderneſs, where the various 
thickets were lined with enemies, and to carry at 
the ſame time ſufficient ſupplies along with them, 
that the Virginians had dropped all thoughts of the 
attempt. Proviſions being entirely exhauſted at Fort 
Loudon, the garriſon was reduced to the moſt deplo- 
rable ſituation. For a whole month they had no other 
ſubſiſtence but the fleſn of lean horſes and dogs, and a 
ſmall ſupply of Indian beans, which fome friendly Che- 
rokee women procured for them by ſtealth.” Long 
had the officers endeavoured to animate and encou- 
rage the men with the hopes of relief; but now being 
blockaded night and day by the enemy, and having 


no reſource left, they threatened to leave the fort, 


and die at once by the hands of ſavages, rather than 


periſh lowly by famine. In this extremity the com- 


mander was obliged to call a council of war, to conſi- 
der what was proper to be done; when the officers 
| were all of opinion that it was impoſſible to hold out 
any longer, and therefore agreed to ſurrender the fort 


to the Cherokees on the beſt terms that could be ob- 


tained from them, For this purpoſe Captain Stuart, 


an officer of great ſagacity and addreſs, and much be- 


loved by all the Indians that remained in the Britiſh in- 
tereſt, procured leave to go to Chote, one of the prin- 


cipal towns in the neighbourhood, where he obtained 


the following terms of capitulation, which were ſigned 
by the commanding officer and two of the Cherokee 
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chiefs. © That the garriſon of Fort Loudon march out Theterms 


with their arms and drums, each ſoldier having as 


* much powder and ball as their officer ſhall think ne- garriſon. 
* ceflary. 


obtained 
the 
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| a formed them that he ſaw a vaſt number of Indians, 
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* ceſſary for their march, and all the baggage they 


* may chuſc to carry: That the garriſon be permitted 
to march to Virginia, or Fort Prince George, as the 
&* commanding officer ſhall think proper, unmoleſted; 
« and that a number of Indians be appointed to el- 
cort them, and hunt for proviſions during their 
% march: That ſuch ſoldiers as are lame, or by fick- 
+ neſs diſabled from marching, be received into the 
Indian towns, and kindly uſed until they recover, 
and then be allowed to return to Fort Prince 
George: That the Indians do provide for the gar- 
0 riſon as many horſes as they conveniently can for 
s their march, agreeing with the officers and ſoldiers 
for payment: That the fort great guns, powder, 
% ball, and ſpare arms, be delivered to the Indians 
<: without fraud or further delay, on the day appoint- 


ed for the march of the troops.” 


- AGREEABLE to thoſe terms Ripulated, the gar- 
riſon delivered up the fort, and marched out with 


their arms, accompanied by Occonoſtota, Judd's 


friend, the prince of Chotè, and ſeveral other In- 


dians, and that day went fifteen miles on their way 


to Fort Prince George. At night they encamped on 
a plain about two miles from Taliquo, an Indian 
town, when all their attendants, upon one pretence 


or another, left them; which the officers conſidered 
as no good ſign, and therefore placed a ſtrict guard 


round their camp. During the night they remained 
unmoleſted, but next morning about break of day a 
ſoldier from an out- poſt came running in, and in- 


armed, and painted in the moſt dreadful manner, creep - 
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ing among the buſhes, and advancing in order to ſur- Trexche- 


rouſly 
broken 


his men to ſtand to their arms, when the ſavages pour- by the 


round them. Scarcely had the officer time to order 


ed in upon them a heavy fire from different quarters, 
accompanied with the moſt hideous yells, which ſtruck 


4 panic into the ſoldiers, who were ſo much enfee- 


bled and diſpirited that they were incapable of making 


any effectual reſiſtance. Captain Demere, with three 


other officers, and about twenty-ſix private men, fell 


at the firſt onſet. Some fled into the woods, and 


were afterwards taken priſoners and confined among 


the towns in- the valley. Captain Stuart, and thoſe 


that remained, were ſeized, pinioned, and brought 
back to Fort Loudon. No ſooner had Attakullakulla 


heard that his friend Mr. Stuart had eſcaped, than he 
haſtencd to the fort, and purchaſed him from the 


Indian that took him, giving him his rifle, clothes, 
and all he could command, by way of ranſom. He 
then took poſſeſſion of Captain Demere's houſe, 
where he kept his priſoner as one of his family, and 
freely ſhared with him the little proviſions. his table 
afforded, until a fair opportunity ſhould offer for reſ- 
cuing him from their hands; but the poor ſoldiers 
were: kept in a miſerable ſtate of captivity for ſome 
time, and then redeemed by the province at a great 
Don the time theſe priſoners were confined at 
Fort Loudon, Occonoſtota formed a deſign of attack- 
ing Fort Prince George, and for this purpoſe diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to the ſettlements in the valley, re- 
queſting all the warriors there to join him at Stickoey 
| ai dee e gs ten 
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bags of powder, and ball in proportion, which the 
officers had ſecretly buried in the fort, to prevent 


their falling into the enemy's hands. This diſcove- 


ry had nearly proved fatal to Captain Stuart, and 
would certainly have coſt him his life, had not 
the interpreter had ſo much preſence. of mind as 


to aſſure the enemy that theſe warlike ſtores had been 


concealed without his knowledge or conſent. The 
Indians having now abundance of ammunition for 
the ſiege, a council was called at Chote, to which 
the captain was brought, and put in mind of the 
obligations he lay under to them for ſparing his 
life; and as they had reſolved to carry fix can- 
non and two cohorns with them againſt Fort Prince 
George, to be managed by men under. his com- 
mand, they told him he muſt go and write ſuch letters 
to the commandant as they ſhould dictate to him. 
They informed him at the ſame time, that if that of- 
ficer ſhould refuſe to ſurrender, they were determin- 
ed to burn the, priſoners one after another before his 
face, and try if he could be ſo obſtinate as to hold 
out while he ſaw his friends expiring in the flames, 
Captain Stuart was much alarmed at his ſituation, and 
from that moment reſolved to make his eſcape or 
periſh in the attempt. His defign he privately com- 
municated to Attakullakulla, and told him how un- 
eaſy he was at the thoughts of being compelled to 
bear arms againſt his countrymen. He acknowledged 
that he had always been a brother, and hoped he would 
aſſiſt him to get out of his preſent perilous circumſtan- 
ces. The old warrior, taking him by the hand, told 
him he was his friend, he had already given one proof 
of his regard, and intended to give another ſo ſoon as 
bis 8 ſhould return and help him to concert the 
; meaſure. 


5 
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meaſure. He ſaid he was well apprized of the ill de- 


ſigns of his countrymen, and ſhould he go and per- 
ſuade the garriſon of Fort Prince George to do as 
he had done, what could he expect but that they 
ſhould ſhare the fame diſmal fate. Strong and un- 
cultivated minds carry their friendſhip, as well as 
their enmity, to an aſtoniſhing pitch. Among ſava- 
ges family friendſhip is a national virtue, and civilized 


mortals may bluſh when they conſider how much bar- 


bariats have often ſurpaſſed them in the practice of it. 
The inſtance I am going to relate is as ſingular and 
memorable as many that have been recorded in the 
us of paſt ages. . 
ATTAXULLAKUELA claimed Captain Stuart as his 
priſoner, and had reſolved to deliver him from dan- 
ger, and for this purpoſe there was no time to be 
boſt. ' Accordingly be gave out among his country- 
men that he intended to go a-bunting for a few 
days; and carry his priſoner along with him to eat 
veniſon, of which he declared he was exceedingly 


fond. - At the fame time the Captain went through 


among his ſoldiers, telling them that they could ne- 
ver expect to be ranſomed by the province, if they 
gave the ſmalleſt affiſtance to the Indians againſt Fort 
Prince George. Having ſettled all matters, they ſet 


Captain 
Stuart 
eſcapes to 


Virgiaia. 


dut on their journey; accompanied by the warrior's 


wife, his brother, and two ſoldiers, who were the 
only perſons in the garriſon that knew how to con- 
vey great guns through the woods. For proviſions 


they depended on what they might kill by the way. 


The diſtance to the frontier ſettlements was great, 


and the utmoſt expedition neceſſary to prevent any 


furprize. from Indians . they: Nine days and 
Vor. II. Hh | — 
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nights did they travel through a dreary wilderneſs, 
| ſhaping their courſe by the light of the ſun and moon 


for Virginia, and traverſing many hills, valleys and 
paths that had never been croſſed before but by (a- 
vages and wild beaſts. On the tenth they arrived at 
the banks of Holſton's river, where they fortunately 
fell in with a party of three hundred men, ſent out 
by Colonel Bird for the relief of ſuch ſoldiers as 
might make their eſcape that way from Fort Loudon. 
On the fourtcenth day the Captain reached' Colo- 
nel Bird's camp on the frontiers of Virginia, where 


having loaded his faithful friend with preſents and 


proviſions, he ſent him back to protect the unhappy 
priſoners till they ſhould be ranſomed, and to exert 


his influence among the Cherokces for the reſtoration 


3 


No fooner had Captain Stuart made his eſcape from 
the hands of the ſavages, than he immediately began 
to concert ways and means for the relief of his garriſon. 
An expreſs was difpatched to Lieutenant-Governor 
Bull, informing him of the fad diſaſter that had bap- 
pened to the garriſon of Fort Loudon, and of the 
deſigns of the enemy againſt Fort Prince George. 
In conſequence: of which orders were given to Major 
Thomſon, who commanded the militia on the fron- 
tiers, to throw in proviſions for ten weeks into that 
fort, and warn the commanding'officer of his danger. 


At the ſame time a meſſenger was ſent to Attakulla- 


kulla, defiring him to inform the Cherokees that 


Fort George was impregnable, having vaſt quantities 


of powder buried under ground every where around 


it, to blow up all enemies that ſhould attempt to 
come near it. Preſents of conſiderable value were 


ſent 
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ſent to redeem the prifoners at Fort Loudon, a few 
of whom had by this time made their eſcape; and 
afterwards not only thoſe that were confined among | 
the towns in the valley, but alſo all that had furvived | 
the hardſhips of hunger, diſeaſe and captivity in the WW 
upper towns were releaſed, and delivered up to the 
commanding cer at F ort Prince George. 


Ir might naw have been expected that the vindie | 
tive ſpirit of the ſavages would be ſatisfied, and that 
they would be diſpoſed to liſten to ſome terms of 
accommodation. This treacherous conduct to the 
foldiers at Fort Loudon, they intended as a ſatisfac- 
tion for the harſh treatment their relations had met 
with at Fort Prince George; and dearly had the 
province paid for the baſe impriſonment and horrid 
maſſacre of the chiefs at that place. Still, however, The war 
a great majority of the nation ſpurned at every offer ©9*tinucs. 
of peace. The lower towns had all been deſtroyed. 
by Colonel Montgomery; the warriors in the middle 
ſettlements had loſt many friends and relations; and 
ſeveral Frenchmen bad crept in among the uppertowns, 
and helped to foment their ill humour againſt Caro- 
lina. Lewis Latinac, a French offices, was among 
them, and proved an indefatigable inſtigator to miſ- 
chief. He perſuaded the Indians that the Engliſh had 
nothing | leſs in view than to exterminate them from . 
the face of the earth; and, furniſſſing them with - 
arms and ammunition, urged them on to war. At 
2 great meeting of the nation he pulled out his . 
hatchet, and, ſtriking it into a log of wood, called 
out, Who is the man that will take this up for the 
King of France? Salouè, the young warrior of 
* analy laid hold of it, and cried out, 

Hb2 «lam 
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« I am for war. The ſpirits of our brothers who 
* haye been flain ſtill call upon us to avenge their 
death. He is no better than a woman that refuſes 
« to. follow me.“ Many others ſeized the toma- 


hawk, yet dyed in Britiſh blood, and burnt with im. 
patience for the field, 


UNDER the flattering appearance of a calm were 
thoſe clouds again gathering; however, Lieutenant- 
Governor Bull, who knew well how little Indians 
were to be truſted on any occaſion, kept the Royal 
Scots and militia on the frontiers in a poſture of de- 
fence. But finding the province ſtill under the moſt 
dreadful apprehenſions from their ſavage neighbours, 
who continued inſolent and vindictive, and ready to 
renew their ravages and murders, he made application 
a ſecond time to General Amherſt for aſſiſtance. Ca- 


nada being now reduced, the commander in chief could 


the more eaſily ſpare a force adequate to the purpoſe 
intended. The brave Colonel Montgomery, who con- 
ducted the ſormer expedition, having by this time 
embarked for England, the command of the Highland- 


ers devolved on Lieutenant · Colonel James Grant, who 


received orders to return to the relief of Carolina. 
Early in the year 1761 he landed at Charleſtown, 
where he took up his winter quarters, until the pro- 
per ſeaſon ſhould approach for'taking the field. Un- 
fortunately during this time many of the ſoldiers, by 
drinking brackiſh water, were taken ſick, which af- 
forded the inhabitants an opportunity of ſhewing their 
kindneſs and humanity. They conſidered themſelves, 
and with reaſon, under the ſtrongeſt obligations to 
treat men with tenderneſs, who came to protect them 
againſt their enemies, and therefore they brought 60 


\ 
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g& ſoldiers into their houſes, and nurſed them with 
the greateſt care and attention, 7 


In this campaign the province determined to exert 


itſelf to the utmoſt, that, in conjunction with the 
regular forces, a ſevere correction might be given 
to thoſe troubleſome ſavages. For this purpoſe a 
provincial regiment was raiſed, and the command 


of it given to Colonel Middleton. Preſents were 


provided for the Indian allies, and ſeveral of the 
Chickeſaws and Catabaws engaged to aſſiſt them a- 
gainſt the Cherokees. But the Creeks, whoſe help 


' tween the Engliſh and the French, and gave the one 
or the other encouragement, according to the advan- 
tages they reaped from them. All poſſible prepara- 
tions were made for ſupplying the army with provi- 
fions at different ſtages, and with ſuch carts and 
horſes as were thought neceſſary to the expedition. 
Great had been the expence which this quarrel with 
the Cherokees had already occaſioned ; now they 
flattered themſelves that by one reſolute exertion more 
they would tire the ſavages of war, and oblige them 
to accept of ſuch terms of recs as they thought pro- 
per to dictate, 


As all white men in the province, of the military 
age, were ſoldiers as well as citizens, and trained in 
ſoine meaſure to.the uſe of arms, it was no difficult 
matter to complete the provincial regiment. Their 
names being regiſtered in the liſt of militia ;' on every 
emergency they were obliged to be ready for de- 
tence, not only againſt the incurſions of Indians, 
bot alſo againſt. the inſurrection of negroes; and 

og” 


was alſo ſtrongly ſolicited, played an artful game be- 
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although the ſame prompt obedience to orders could 
not be expected from them that is neceſſary in a re- 
gular army, yet the provincials had other advantages 
which compenſated for that defe&. They were better 


acquainted than ſtrangers with the woods, and the 


nature of that country in which their military ſervice 


was required. They were ſeaſoned to the climate, and 


had learned from experience what clothes, meat and 
drink were moſt proper to enable them to ds their 
duty. In common occafions, when the militia was 


called out, the men received no pay, but when em- 


Colonel 
Grant 
marches 
againſt 
the Che- 
rokees. 


ployed, as in this Cherokee war, for the public de- 
fence, they were allowed the ſame © Pay with the King's 
forces. a | 


So ſoon as the Highlanders had recovered from 
their ſickneſs, and were in a condition to take the 
field, Colonel Grant began his march for the Chero- 
kee territories. After being joined by the Provincial 

regiment and Indian allies, he muſtered in all about 
two'thouſand fix hyndred men. Having ſerved ſome 


years in America, and been in ſeveral engagements 


with Indians, he was now no ſtranger to their me- 
thods of making war. He was ſenſible how ready 


they were to take all advantages, by ſurprize, ſtrata- 


gem, or otherwiſe, that the nature of their country 
afforded them. Caution and vigilance were not only 
neceſſary on his part, but, to prepare an army for 
ſach ſervices, the dreſs, the arms, and diſcipline, 
ſhould all be adapted to the nature of the country, 
in order to give the men every advantage, according 
to the Indian manner of attack. The eye ſhould be 
habituated to perpetual watchfulneſs, the body ſhould 


be clothed in green, the prevailing colour of the 
woods, 
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woods, that it may be difficult to diſtinguiſh it, and 
equipped in ſuch light armour as is cafieſt managed 
in a thicket. 'Phe feet and legs ſhould be fortified 
againſt prickly,Þriers and buſhes, and thoſe men who 
have-been accuſtomed to hunt in. the woods, being 
quick-ſighted, are beſt qualified for ſcouring the dark 
thickets, and for guards to the main body, Eu- 
ropeans, who are ſtrangers to ſuch things, are ill 
prepared for military ſervices in America. Many 
brave officers have ſuffered by inattention to them, 
and being ignorant of the peculiar circumſtances of 
the country, have fallen a ſacrifice to theit own 
ralhneſs, or the numberlcſs ſnares to which _ are 
expoſed in it. 


Os the 25th of May, 1761, Colonel Grant arri- 

ved at Fort Prince George, and Attakullakulla, ha- 
ving got information that he was advancing againſt 
bis nation with a formidable army, haſtened to his 
camp, to ſignify his earneſt deſire of peace. He 
told the Colonel that he always had been, and 
ever would continue to be, a firm friend to the 
Engliſh ;- that the outrages of his countrymen cover- 
ed him with ſhame, and filled his heart with grief; 
yet nevertheleſs he would gladly: interpoſe in their 
behalf, in order to bring about an accommodation. 
Often, he ſaid, had he been called an old woman by 
the mad young men of his nation, who delighted in 
war and deſpiſed his counſels. Often had he endta- 
roured to get the hatchet buried, and the former 
good correſpondence with the Carolineans eſtabliſh- 
ed. Now he was determined to ſet out for the Che- 
tokee towns, to perſuade them to conſult their ſafety, 
and -— agree to terms * 11 and again and 


again 
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again begged the Colonel to proceed no farther un- 
til he returned. 


e Otünt, however, gave him no encou- 
peas to expect that his requeſt could be grant- 
ed; but, on the 7th of June, began his march from 
Fort Prince George, carrying with him proviſions to 
the army for thirty days. A-party of ninety Indians; 
and thirty woodmen painted like Indians, under the 
command of Captain Quintine Kennedy, had orders 


to march in front and ſcour the woods. After them 


the light infantry and about fifty rangers, conſiſting 
in all of about two hundred men, followed, by whoſe 
vigilance and activity the commander imagined that 


- the main body of the army might be kept tolerably 


day have an engagement. At length, having 


quiet and ſecure. For three days he made forced 
matches, in ordet to get over two narrow and dan- 
gerous defiles, which he accompliſhed without a ſhot 
from the enemy, but which might have coſt him dear, 
had they been properly guarded and warmly diſputed. 
On the day following he found ſuſpicious ground on 
all hands, and therefore orders were given for the firſt 
time to load and prepare for action, and the guards 


to march ſlowly forward, doubling their vigilance and 


eircumſpection- As they frequently ſpied Indians a- 
round them, all were convinted that they = 


ced near to the place where Colonel Montgomery 
was attacked the yeat before; the Indian allies in the : 
Wer 3 about eight in the morning, obſerved a 
large body of Cherokees poſted upon a hill on the 
right flank of the army, and gave the alarm. Imme- 
diately the ſavages, ruſhing down, began to fire on 


— advanced guard, which being ſupported, the enemy 
VvVere 
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were repulſed, and recovered their heights. Under 


this hill the line was obliged to march a conſider- 


able way. On the left there was 4 river, from the 


oppoſite banks of which a large party of Indians 


fired briſkly on the troops as they advanced. Co- 


lonet Grant ordered a party to march up the hill 


and drive the enemy from the heights, while the 
line faced about and gaye their whole charge to the 
Indians that annoyed them from the fide of the river. 
The engagement became general, and the favages 
ſeemed determined obſtinately to diſpute the lower 
grounds; while thoſe on the hl were diflodged only 
to return with redoubled ardour to the charge. The 
ſituation of the troops was in ſeveral reſpects deplo- 
rable; fatigued by a tedious march, in rainy wea- 
ther, ſurrounded with woods, ſo that they could not 
diſcern the enemy, galled by the ſcattered fire of ſa- 
vages, who when preſſed always kept aloof, but ral- 


lied again and again, and returned to the ground. 


No ſooner did the army gain an advantage over 
them in one quarter, than they appeared in another. 
While the attention of the commander was occupied 
in driving the enemy from their lurking-place on the 
river's fide, the rear was attacked, and {o vigorous 


an effort made for the flour and cattle, that he was 


obliged to order a party back to the relief of the rear- 
guard. From eight o'clock in the morning until ele- 


ven the ſavages continued to keep up an irregular and 


inceſſant fire, ſometimes from one place and ſome- 


times from another, while the woods reſounded with 
hideous ſtiruts and yells, to intimidate the troops. 

At length the Cherokees gave way, and, being pur- ; 
ſued for ſome time, popping ſhots continued till 
two o'clock, when they diſappeared. What: loſs the 
1 II, Li enemy 
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enemy ſuſtained in this action we have not been 
able to learn, but of Colonel Grant's army there 
were between fifty and ſixty men killed and wound- 
ed; and it is probable the loſs of the ſavages could 
not be much greater, and perhaps not ſo great, ow- 
ing to their manner of fighting. Orders were given 
not to bury the ſlain, but to ſink them in the river, 
to prevent their. being dug up from their graves and 
ſcalped. To provide horſes for thoſe that were 
wounded, ſeveral bags of flour were thrown into 
the river. After which the army proceeded to Et- 


choe, a pretty large Indian town, which they reach- 


ed about midnight, and next day reduced to aſhes. 
Every other town in the middle ſettlements, four- 


teen in number, ſhared the ſame fate. Their ma- 


gazines and corn fields were likewiſe deſtroyed, and 
thoſe miſerable ſavages, with their families, were 
driven to ſeek for ſhelter and „ N 1 the 
barren mountains. | 


Ir id be eaſy mattet to deſcribe the various 


Hardſhips which this little army endured in the wil- 
derneſs, from heat, thirſt, watching, danger and fa- 


tigue. Thirty days -did Colonel Grant continue in 


the heart of the Cherokee territories, and, upon his 


return to Fort Prince George, the feet and legs of 
many of his army were ſo mangled, and their ſtrength 


and ſpirits ſo much exhauſted, that they were utterly 


unable to march farther. He reſolved therefore to 
encamp at that place for a while, both to refreſh his 
men and wait the reſolutions of the Clferokees, in 
conſequence of the heavy chaſtiſement which they had 


received; Beſides the numberleſs advantages their 
country afforded for — it was ſuppoſed that 


ſome 
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ſome French officers had been among them, and 
given them all the aſſiſtance in theiF power. It is 
true the ſavages ſupported their attack for ſome 
hours with conſiderable ſpirit; but being driven 
from their advantageous poſts and thickets they 
were wholly diſconcerted, and though the repulſe 
was far from being. deciſive, yet after this engage- 
ment they returned no more- to the charge, mn 
remained the tame ſpeQators of their towns . 
flames, and their country laid deſalate. 


SUCH engagements in Europe would be conkier. 
ed as trifling ſkirmiſhes, ſcarcely worthy of relation, 
but in America a great deal is often determined by 

them. It is no caſy matter to deſcribe the diſtreſs 
to which the ſavages were reduced by this ſevere cor- 
rection. Even in time of peace they are deſtitute of 
that foreſight, in a great meaſure, which provides 
for future events; but in time of war, when their vil- 
lages are deſtroyed and their fields laid deſolate, they 
are reduced to extreme want. Being driven to the 
barren mountains, the hunters furniſhed with ammu- 
nition might indeed make ſome ſmall proviſion for 
themſelves, but women, children, and old men, muſt 
periſh, being deprived of the means of ſubſiſtence. 


A rew days after Colonel Grant's arrival at Fort peace 
Prince George, Attakullakulla, attended by ſeveral with the 
chieftains, came to his camp, and expreſſed a deſire Nes ng 
of peace. Severely had they ſuffered for breaking 
their alliance with Britain, and giving car to the de- 
ceitful promiſes of France. Convinced at laſt of 
the weakneſs and perfidy of the French, who were 
neither able to aſſiſt them in time of wars nor ſupply 

112 their 
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their wants in time of peace, they reſolved to re. 
nounce all conneQtion with them for ever. Ac» 
cordingly terms of peace were drawn up and pro- 
poſed, which were 'no leſs honourable to Colonel 
Grant than advantageous to the province. The dif- 
ferent articles being read and interpreted, Attakulla- 
Kulla agreed to them all excepting one, by which it 
Was deinanded, That four Cherokee Indians be deli- 
vered up to Colonel Grant at Fort Prince George, 

to be put to death in the front of his camp ; or four 
green ſcalps be brought to him in the ſpace of twelve 
nights. The warrior having no authority from his 
nation, declared he could not agree to this article, 
and therefore the Colonel ſent him to Charleſtown, 
to ſee whether the Lieutenant- Governor would conſent 
to n the rigour of it. 


ACCORDINGLY Attakullakulla and the other 


chieftains, being furniſhed with a ſafeguard, ſet out 
for Charleſtown to hold a conference with Mr. Bull, 
who, on their arrival, called à council to meet 
at Aſhley Ferry, and then ſpoke to the following ef- 
fect. Attakullak ulla, I am glad to fee you, and 
4 as L have always heard of your good behaviour, 
te that you have been a good friend to the Engliſh, 
I take you hy the hand, and not only you but all 
e thoſe with you alſo, as a pledge for their ſecurity | 
60 whilſt under my protection. Colonel Grant ac- 

te quaints me that you have applied for peace; now 
& that you are come, 1 have met with my beloved 
0 men to hear what you have to ſay, and my ears 
« are open for that purpoſe.” Then a fire was kin- 


| Jed, the Pipe of 2125 was lighted, and all ſmoked 
B together 
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together for ſome time in great filence and folem- 
nity. | 


Taten Attakullakulla aroſe, and addreſſed the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Council to the following effect. 
It is a great while ſince I laſt faw your honour ; 
* now I am glad to ſee you, and all the beloved 
te men preſent—I am come to you as a meſſenger 
te from the whole nation—I have now ſeen you, 


% ſmoked with you, and hope we ſhall live together 


„ ag brothers. When I came to Keowee, Colonel 
6 Grant ſent me to you—You live at the water fide, 
&« and are in light We are in darkneſs, but hope 
te all will be yet clear with us.—I have been con- 
te ſtantly going about doing good, and though I am 
tired, yet I am come to ſee what can be done for 
„ my people, who are in great diſtreſs.” Here he 
produced the ſtrings of wampum he had received 
from the different towns, denoting their earneſt de- 
bre of peace; and then added, As to what has 


“ happened, I believe it has been ordered by our 


Father above. We are of a different colour from 

* the white people—They are ſuperior to us Hut 

one God is father of all, and we hope what is 

* © paſt will be forgotten. —God Almighty made al 

10 people — There i is not a day but ſome are coming 
into, and others are going out of, the world.— 

« The great King told me the path ſhould never. be 
* crooked, but open for every one to paſs and re- 


* paſs —As we all live in one land, I hope we ſhall 


e alt live as one people.” After which peace was 
formally ratified and confirmed by both partics, and 
their former friendſhip being renewed, all hoped that 


* 
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«would bit us log as the ſun ſhall ſhine and the 
rivers run. 


Tnus ended the Chargkee war, which was among 
the laſt bumbling ſtrokes given to the expiring power 
of France in North America, and Colonel Grant re- 

A quarrel turned to Charleſtown to wait further orders. But 
the com. BO ſooner was peace concluded, and the province 
manding ſecured againſt external enemies, than an unhappy 
offices. qifference broke out between the two principal com- 
manders of the regular and provincial forces. Colonel 

Grant, a native of Scotland, was naturally of an high 

ſpirit, to which he added that pride of rank which he 

held among thoſe Britiſh ſoldiers who had carried their 

arms triumphant through the continent. During this 
expedition | it is alu that he ſcorned to aſk the ad- 

vice of a ptovincial officer, whom he deemed an im- 

proper judge of military operations, and claimed the 

chief glory of having reſtored peace to the province. 

Colonel Middleton was equally warm and proud, and 
conſidering ſuch neglect as an affront, reſented it, and 

while ſome reflections were caſt upon the provincial 

troops, being the chief in command, he thought him- 

ſelf bound to ſtand forth as à champion for the ho- 
nour of the province. This ill-humour, which ap- 
peared between the officers on their return to Charles- 

town, was encouraged and fomented by perſons 
delighting in broils, who, by malicious ſurmiſes and 

falſe reports, helped to widen the difference. The diſ- 

pute became ſerious, and was carried on for ſome time 

in the public papers by mutual charges of miſconduct, 

and at length terminated in a duel. Mr. Middleton 

called out Colonel Grant to the ſingle combat, after 


they had both given the beſt 88 of their courage 
againſt 
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againſt the common enemy. The duel, however, 
happily terminated without bloodſhed, and not a little 
to the credit of the Scots officer, though his antago- 
niſt ſhewed no leſs ſpirit | in the field of honour, falſe- 
ly ſo called, than in defence of his country. The 


citizens of Charleſtown ſeemed intereſted in the diſ- 


pute, and each ſpoke of the conduct of the two offi- 
cers as they were differently affected. Indeed, how- 
ever much we may applaud the brave man who is 
firſt in the field in defence of his country, with juſtice 
we with-bold our praiſes from him that is firſt at the 
fingle combat with a private friend. Colonel Grant, 
with great reaſon, conſidered ſuch treatment, after 
habing brought the enemies of the colony to the moſt 


advantageous terms of peace, as a baſe recompence 


for his ſervices. From this period a party-ſpirit ap- 
peared in Carolina. All the malicious aſperſions and 


North Britain, which were at this time wantonly and 


wickedly publiſhed in England, were greedily ſwal- - 


lowed by one party in the province, and induftri- 
ouſly propagated. Prejudices were contracted, che- 
riſhed, and unhappily gained ground among the peo- 
ple. Terms of reproach and abuſe were collected 
from thoſe factious publications in London, and pour- 
ed indiſcriminately upon all the natives of Scotland, 
who were by no means backward in retorting the 
abuſe. In a growing province, where the utmoſf 


harmony and liberality of ſentiment ought to have 


been cheriſhed by all, as the moſt certain means of 


promoting the public ſtrength and proſperity, ſuch a 
e was attended, as might have been expect- 


ed, with — moſt pernicious conſequence. 


IAR 


inflammatory accuſations againſt the- inhabitants of 
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A whirl. I Hays already obſerved, that the province is ſub- 
rr je& to whirlwinds, eſpecially among the bills in the 
town. back country; but this year one of thoſe, which was 
indeed the moſt violent and dreadful that had ever 
been known, paſſed Charleſtown in the month of May. 
It appeared at firſt to the weſt of the town, like a large 
column of ſmoke, approaching faſt in an irregular 
direction. The vapour of which it was compoſed 
reſembled clouds rolling one over another in violent 
tumult and agitation, aſſuming at one time a dark, 
at another a bright flaming colour. Its motion was 
exceedingly ſwiſt and crooked. As it approached the 
inhabitants were alarmed with an uncommon ſound, 
R | like the continual roaring of diſtant thunder, or the 
| Noiſe made by a ſtormy ſea beating upon the ſhore, 
which brought numbers of people to 'witneſs the 
dreadful phenomenon. While it paſſed down Aſhley 
river, ſuch was its incredible velocity and force, that 
it plowed the waters to the bottom, and laid the chan- 
nel bare. The town narrowly and providentially eſca- 
ped, but it threatened deſtruction to a fleet conſiſt- 
ing of no leſs than forty fail of loaded ſhips, lying 
at anchor in Rebellion road, about four miles below 
the town, and waiting a fair wind to fail for England. 
When it reached the fleet, five veſſels were ſank in 
an inſtant by it, and his Majcſty's ſhip the Dolphin, 
with eleven others, were diſmaſted. Such was the 
ſituation of the fleet, and ſo rapid was the motion of 
the whirlwind, that though the ſeamen obſerved it 
approaching, it was impoſſible to provide againſt it. 
In i its oblique courſe it ſtruck only a part of the fleet, 
"and the damage, though computed at L. 20,000 ſter- 
© ling, was by no means ſo great as might have been 


expected. Nor were many lives loſt, for the . * 
5 7 0 


- 
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of the river not being very deep, while the ſhips ſat 


down i in the mud and were covered by the waves, 


the failors ſaved themſelves by running up the ſhrouds. 
The whirlwind paſſed the town a little before three 


o'clock, and before four the ſky was ſo clear and ſe- 


rene, that we could ſcarcely haye believed ſuch a 
dreadful ſcene had been exhibited, had it not left 
many ſtriking proofs behind it. Its route was not 
only marked in the woods, having levelled the lof- 
tieſt trees, or ſwept them away before it like chaff, 


but its effects were viſible in the fleet, by the num- 


ber of veſſels ſunk and diſmaſted. 


It has been alſo remarked, that the province is 
ſubje& to violent. ſtorms of lightning and thunder 
throughout the year but from the end of April 
until October they are very frequent and terrible. 
There are few nights during the ſummer in which 
lighting is not viſible in ſome part of the horizon, 
Sometimes indeed thoſe ſtorms are of ſhort duration, 
particularly when they come attended with briſk 
gales of wind; but when that is not the caſe, they 
will often laſt for four or five hours. While the 
clouds are gathering, it is ſurpriſing how quickly 
the atmoſphere, which was formerly ſerene, will be 


covered with darkneſs. To the inhabitants, accuſ- 


tomed to view ſuch appearances, the thunder-ſhower 
is rather welcome than alarming, as it cools the air 


and earth, and enables them to live comfortably du- 
ring the remainder of the day; but to every ſtranger 


it is exceedingly grand and awful. As the flaſhes of 


lightning from the clouds commonly ſtrike the high- 
elt objects, and the whole country is covered with 


woods, the fury of the ſtorm for the moſt part falls 
Vor. II. K k upon 
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upon them, and its amazing eſſects are viſible from 


the vaſt number of blaſted trees every where appear. 
ing throughout the foreſt. The country being as yet 
but thinly peopled, the inhabitants do not fuffer ſo ſe- 
verely as might be expected, conſidering the violence 


of thele ſtorms; yet few years paſs without ſome ac- 


cidents from lightning. I never knew more than five 
houſes in the town, but others have obſerved nine, two 
churches and five ſhips ſtruck with lightning during 


one thunder-ſhower. Such ſtorms often occaſion con- 


fiderable damage, particularly to the ſhips in the har. 
bour; and ſometimes they are attended with ſhowers 
of hail, or rather folid pieces of ice, which fall with 


' fuch force as to beat down the corn in the fields, to 


break glaſs windows, and occaſion danger to children 
expoſed to them. But ſince the inhabitants have 
found out the method of erecting iron rods on their 
houſes, leſs damage has been done to them, and few- 
er lives have been loſt by lightning in this province. 


Tux climate of Georgia, like that of Carolina, is 
more mild and plcaſant in the inland than maritime 
parts. Governor Ellis has left us the following account 
of the heat of the ſummer at Savanna. In the 5th of 
July, while he was writing in his piazza, which was 


open at each end, he ſays the mercury in Fahrenheit's 


reflection from the dry ſand, when there is little or 


thermometer ſtood at 10 in the ſhade. Twice had it 
riſen to that height during the ſummer, ſeveral times to 
100, and for many days together to 98; and in the 
night did not fink below 89. He thought it high- 
ly probable, that the inhabitants of Savanna breath- 
ed a hotter air than any other people upon earth. 
The town being ſituated on a fandy eminence, the 


no 
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no agitation in the air, greatly increaſes the heat ; 
for by walking an hundred yards from his bouſe 
upon the ſand, under his umbrella, with the ther- 
mometer ſuſpended. by a thread to the height of his 
noſtrils, the mercury roſe to 103. The ſame ther- 
mometer he had with him in the equatorial parts of 
Africa, in Jamaica, and in the Leeward Iſlands; yet 
by his journals he found that it had never in any of 
theſe places riſen ſo high. Its general ſtation was 
between 79 and 86. He acknowledges, however, that 
he felt thoſe degrees of heat in a moiſt air more diſ- 
agreeable than at Savanna, when the thermometer 
ſtood at 81 in his cellar, at 102 in the ſtorey above 
it, and in the upper ſtorey of his houſe at 105. On 
the roth of December the mercury was up at 86, 
on the 11th down as low as 38, on the fame inſtru- 
ment. Such ſudden and violent changes, eſpecially 
when they happen frequently, muſt make hayock of 


the human conſtitution ; yet he aſſerts that few peo- 


ple die at Savanna out of the ordinary courſe, though 
many were working in the open air, expoſed to the 
ſun during this extreme heat.—As this governor was 
a man of ſenſe and erudition, and no doubt made his 
obſervations with great accuracy, we ſhall not pre- 
ſume to call in queſtion the facts he relates; but we 
muſt ſay, we never ſaw the mercury riſe ſo high in 
the ſhade at Charleſtown, and believe it very ſeldom 
happens to do ſo in Georgia. We may add, that 
ſuch is the ſituation of Savanna, ſurrounded with low 
and marſhy lands, and ſo ſudden and great are the 
changes in the weather there, as well as in Carolina, 
that the maritime parts. of both provinces muſt be 
ranked among the moſt unhealthy climates in the 
world. 
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HE peace of Paris, though condeiined by 
many in England as inadequate to the ama- 
zing ſucceſs that attended the Britiſh arms during 
the bloody war, and below the expectation of the 
Britiſh nation, unqueſtionably placed America in the 


moſt advantageous ſituation. As the flames of war 


firſt kindled in that continent," by a conteſt about the 
limits of the Britiſh and French territories, to pre- 
yent all diſputes of this kind for the future was made 
one of the firſt objects of attention in framing a treaty 
of peace. By the ſeventh article of this treaty it was 
agreed, « That, for the future, the confines between 
e the dominions of his Britannic Majeſty and thoſe 
« of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty i in that part of the 
« world ſhould be fixed irrevocably, by a line drawn 
6 along the middle of the river Miſſiſſippi, from its 
« ſource to the river Iberville, and from thence by 


A 

nd "in? 
happy ef 
fects re- 
ſpecting 
Am, 


« 2 line drawn along the middle of the river and the 


„ lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain to the ſea.” 
By the twentieth article, © His Catholic Majeſty ce- 
« ded and guaranticd in full right to his Britannic 
„ Majeſty, Florida, with Fort Auguſtine and the 
6 Bay of Penſacola, as well as all that Spain poſſeſſ- 

ed on the continent of North America to the eaſt 
4 or ſouth · eaſt of the river Miſſiſſippi, and in gene- 
« ral every thing depending on the ſaid countrics 
and lands, with the ſovereignty, property, poſleſ- 
* ſion, and all rights acquired by treaties or other- 

vile, which the Catholic King and the Crown of 


66 Spain 
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& Spain have had till now over the ſaid countries, 
* lands, places, and other inhabitants.” By theſe 
articles the ſouthern provinces were rendered per. 
fectly ſecure, and, conſidering the nature of the 
country, no frontiers could be more diltinaly * 


fined. 


"Rite as che French ſn in \ the northern di- 
ſtrit had been the chief ſeat of war, the conqueſt 
of which had occaſioned ſuch an immenſe waſte 
of blood and treaſure to Britain, it was alſo judg- 
ed proper to guard againſt the return of any dan- 
ger. on that fide, Experience had ſhewn the na- 
tion, that while France poſſeſſes a ſingle ſtrong- 
hold on that continent, the Britiſh ſubjects could 
never enjoy perfect repoſe, but muſt be in danger 
of being again plunged into thoſe calamities from 
which they had been with fo much difficulty delivered. 
Therefore it was determined to remove this ambiti- 
ous and enterpriſing enemy entirely from the neigh- 
bourhood of theſe colonies, and ſecure them beyond 


a poſſibility of future moleſtation. Accordingly, by 


the fourth article of the treaty, © His moſt Chriſtian 
«* Majeſty renounced all pretenſions which he had 
e heretofore formed, or might form, to Nova Sco- 
«tia, or Acadia, in all its parts, and guarantied the 
« whole of it, with all its dependencies, to the King 
* of. Great Britain; as alſo Canada, with all its de- 
6. pendencies; Cape Breton, and all the other iſlands 
« and coaſts in the Gulf of St. Laurence, and every 
« thing that depends on theſe; countries, iſlands, . 
lands, places and coaſts, and their inhabitants; 
« ſo that the moſt Chriſtian King ceded and made 


over the whole to the EY and Crown of 
«© Great 
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6 Great Britain, and that in the moſt ample manner 
« and form, without reſtriction, and without any li- 
e berty to depart from ſaid ceflion and guaranty 


« under any pretence, or to diſturb Great Britain in 


« the poſſeſſions above mentioned; reſerving only 
« the iſland of New Orleans, and liberty of fiſhing 
« in the Gulf of St. Laurence, which was granted, 
« upon condition that the ſubjects of France do not 
e execute the ſaid fiſhery but at the diſtance of three 
„ leagues from all the coaſts belonging to Great 
« Britain, as well thoſe of the continent as thoſe of 


the iſlands ſituated in the Gulf of St. Laurence.“ 


We do not pretend to paſs any judgment on the 
value of theſe conqueſts in America, which were 
preferred to thoſe of the Weſt-India iſlands at the 
peace. By giving up a little of the ſugar trade, it 


was thought the nation loſt only a luxury, and could 


be ſufficiently ſupplied with all the ſugar and rum ſhe 
wanted from the iſlands which ſhe poſſeſſed before 
the war ; and therefore the precious conqueſts in the 
Weſt Indies were facrificed to the ſecurity of Ame- 
rica. The vaſt territory to the caſt and ſouth-eaſt of 
the great river Miſſiſſippi formed the Britiſh empire 
on the continent, which, for variety of climate as 


well as of ſoil was exceeded by no empire upon 
earth. As the trade of the mother country had uni- 
formly increaſed with the population of her colonies, 
it was hoped that by freeing them from all moleſta- 
tion, they muſt increaſe in a ſtill more rapid man- 


ner than- they had hitherto done, to the great. ad- 
vantage of Britain; for while the coloniſts had liberty 
to extend their culture to the remoteſt deſert, the 
2 trade 
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trade of the mother country would be increaſed, hel 
debt diminiſhed, and at the ſame time the demand. 
for manufaQures would be ſo great, that all the 
hands ſhe employed would ſcarcely be able to fur- 
niſh the ſupply: Theſe were thought to be the pro- 


bable conſequences which would flow from the ſecu- 
rity of our American colonic at the peace. 


Wrru reſpet to the new acquiſitions, great pains 
vere taken to acquire an exact knowledge of them, 
not only to eſtabliſb proper regulations, but alſo to render 
them as uſcful and flouriſhing as poſſible. They were 
divided into three ſeparate independent governments, 
which were given to officers who had diſtinguiſhed 
1 themſelves during the war. The government of Faſt 
om! Florida was bounded to the weſtward by the Gulf of 
Eaſt and Mexico and the river Apalachicola; to the north by 
WeſlFlo- a line drawn from that part of the above-mentioned 
river where the Catabouchee and Flint rivers meet, 
to the ſource of St. Mary' s river, and by the courſe 
of the ſame river to the Atlantie Ocean; and to the 
eaſt and ſouth by the Atlantic Ocean ad the Gulf 
of Florida, including all iſlands within ſix leagues of 
the ſea coaſt. The government of Weſt Florida was 
bounded to the ſouthward by the Gulf of Mexico, 
including all iands within fix leagues of the ſea coaſt, 
from the river Apalachicola to Lake Pontchartrain ; ; | 
to the weſtward by the faid lake, the lake Maurepas; 
and the river Miſfiſſippi; to the narth by a line draun 
due eaſt from that part of the river Miſnſfppi whicli 
lies in thirty- one degrees of north latitude, to the 
river Apalachicola, or Catabouchee ; and to the calt 


by the ſaid river. All the lands lying between the 
1 _ rivers 


1 
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rivers Alatamaha and St. Mary” s were annexed to 


the province of Georgia. 


Tus poſſeſſion of theſe two provinces of Eaſt and 


Wet Florida, though of themſelves little better than 
an immenſe waſte, was of great importance to the 
neighbouring provinces of Georgia and Carolina. 
It robbed the Spaniards of a ſtrong- hold from which 
they could ſend out an armed force and haraſs theſe 
provinces, and of an eaſy avenue through which they 
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had often invaded them. It removed troubleſome 


neighbours out of their way, who had often inſti- 


gated the lavages againſt them, and made Auguſtine 


an alylum for fugitive flaves. It opened ſome conve- 
nient ports for trade with Britain and the Weſt Indies, 
and for annoying French and Spaniſh ſhips coming 
through 1 the Gulf of Florida, in caſe of any future 
rupture. It formed a- ſtrong frontier to the Britiſh 
dominions in that quarter, and furniſhed an immenſe 
rack. of improveable land for reduced officers, ſol- 

diers, and others, to ſettle and cultivate.” 


To teſtify the high ſenſe his Majeſty had of the con- 
duct and bravery of his officers and ſoldiers during 
the late war, and to encourage the ſettlement of the 
colonies, tracks of land were offered them as the re- 
wards of their ſervices. Orders were given to the 
governors on the continent, to grant, without fee or 
reward, five thouſand acres to every field officer who 


had ſerved in America, three thouſand to every cap- 


Encou- 
ragement 
given to 
reduced 
officers 
and fol- 
diers. 


tain, two thouſand to every ſubaltern, two hundred 


to every non-commillioned officer, and fifty to every 
private man; free of quit-rents for ten years, but 
ſübſect, at the expiration of that term, to the ſame 

Vor. . . | . 
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moderate quit-rents as the lands in the other provin. 

ces, and to the ſame conditions of cultivation and im- 

provement. In the new colonies, for the encourage- 

ment of the people, they were to be allowed civil eſta- 
bliſhments, ſimilar to thoſe of the other royal govern- 
ments on the continent, ſo ſoon as their circumſtances 

would admit, and the ſame proviſion was made for the 
. fecurity of their lives, liberties and properties under 
the new as under the old governments. 


No province on the continent felt the happy effects 

Na of this public ſecurity ſooner than the province of 
geri. Georgia, which had long ſtruggled under many diffi- 
_ eulties, ariſing from the want of credit from friends, 

and the frequent moleſtations of enemies. During 

the late war the government had been given to 

James Wright, who wanted neither wiſdom to diſcern, 

nor reſolution to purſue, the moſt effectual means for 

its improvement. While he proved a father to the 

people and governed the province with juſtice and 

equity, he diſcovered at the ſame time the excellence 

of its low lands and river ſwamps, by the proper ma- 
nagement and diligent cultivation of which he acqui- 
red in a few ycars a plentiful fortune. His example 

and fucceſs gave vigour to induſtry, and promoted a 

5 ſpirit of emulation among the planters for improve- 

| ment. The rich lands were ſought for with that 
zeal, and cleared with that ardour, which the pro- 
ſpect of riches naturally inſpired. The Britiſh mer- 
chants obſerving the province ſafe, and advancing to 
a hopeful and flouriſhing ſtate, were no longer back- 
ward in extending credit to it, but ſupplied it with ne- 
groes, and goods of Britiſh manufacture, with equal 


freedom as the other provinces on that continent. 
; i 5 The 
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The planters no ſooner got the ſtrength of Africa to af. 
ſiſt them than they laboured with ſucceſs, and the lands 
every year yielded greater and greater increaſe, The 
trade of the province kept pace with its progreſs in cul- 
tivation. The rich ſwamps attracted the attention not 
only of ſtrangers, but even of the planters of Carolina, 
who had been accuſtomed to treat their poor neigh- 
bours with the utmoſt contempt, ſeveral of whom ſold 
their eſtates in that colony, and moved with their fami- 
lies and effects to Georgia, Many ſettlements were 
made by Carolineans about Sunbury, and upon the 
great river Alatamaha. The price of produce at Sa- 


yanna aroſe as the quantity increaſed, a circumſtance 


which contributed much to the improvement of the 
country. The planters fituated on the oppoſite ſide of 
Savanna river found in the capital of Georgia a conve- 
nient and excellent market for their ſtaple commodi- 
ties. In ſhort, from this period the rice, indigo and 
naval ſtores of Georgia arrived at the markets in Eu- 
rope in equal excellence and perſeQtion, and, in pro- 
portion to its ſtrength, in equal quantities with thoſe 
of its more powerful and opulent neighbours in Ca- 
rolina. To form a judgment of the progreſs of the 
colony, we need only attend to its exports, In the 
year 1763, the exports of Georgia conliſted of 7500 
barrels of rice, 9633 libs. of indigo, 1250 buſhels of 
Indian corn, which, together with deer and beaver 
ins, naval ſtores, proviſions, timber, &c. amounted 
to no more than L. 27,021 ſterling; but afterwards 
the colony thrived and increaſed in a manner ſo rapid, 
that, in the year 1773, it exported ſtaple commodi- 
ties to the value of L. 121,677 ſterling. 


No leſs favourable and happy were the bleſſings of 
peace and ſeeurity to their neighbours of Carolina; 
8 L12 for 
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for never did any country flouriſh and proſper in a 
more aſtoniſhing degree than this province has done 
lince- the concluſion of the late war: The govern- 


ment had been given to Thomas Boone, who had a 


good talent for buſineſs, and both knowledge and 
ability equal to the important truſt. The French 


and Spaniards being removed out of the way, the 


A plan 


adopte 


for en- 


progreſs of the colony in improvement was no more 
retarded by any moleſtation from them. The af- 
ſembly appropriated a large fund for bounties to fo- 


couraging reign Proteſtants, and ſuch induſtrious poor people of 


emigra- 
tions to 


Britain and Ireland as ſhould reſort to the province 


Carolina, Within three years, and ſettle on the inland parts. 


Two townſhips, each containing 48,000 acres, were 
laid out; one on the river Savanna, called Mecklen- 
burgh, and the other on the waters of Santee at Long 
Canes, called Londonderry; to be divided among 
emigrants, allowing one hundred acres for every man, 
and fifty for every woman and child, that ſhould come 
and ſettle in the back woods. The face of the coun- 
try in thoſe interior parts ts variable and beautiful, and 
being compoſed of hills and vallies, rocks and rivers, 


there is not that ſtagnation in the air, which is ſo ex- 


ceedingly hurtful to the human conſtitution in the flat 
marſhy parts of the province, The hills occaſion an 
agitation in the atmoſphere, and by collecting the air 
in- ſtreams, theſe run along the earth in pleaſant 
breezes, and mitigate the rigour of the hot ſea- 
ſon. The climate in thoſe inland parts is not only 
more mild and wholeſome, but the ſoil, particularly 
in the vallies, which are covered with lofty trees and 
luxuriant buſhes, is exceedingly fertile, and promiſed 
in the ampleſt manner to reward the induſtrious la- 
bourer. In conſequence of this encouragement offer- 


ed, it was hoped that multitudes would reſort to Ca- 
rolina, 
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ſolina, and ſettle thoſe extenſive and fruitful territo- 
ies in'the back woods, by which means the frontiers 
of the province would be ſtrengthened, its produce 
creaſed, and its trade enlarged. 


Nor long after this a remarkable affair happened in 
Germany, by which Carolina received a great acquiſi- 


tion. One Stumpel, who had been an officer in the ſed 


King of Pruſſia's ſervice, being reduced at the peace, 
applied to the Britiſh miniſtry for a tract of land in 
America, and having got ſome encouragement re- 
turned to Germany, where, by deceitful promiſes, he 
ſeduced between five and ſix hundred ignorant people 
from their native country. When theſe poor Pala- 
tines arrived in England, the officer finding himſelf 
unable to perform his promiſes, fled, leaving them in 
a ſtrange land, without money, without friends, ex- 
poſed in the open fields, and ready to periſh through 
want. While they were in this ſtarving condition, 
and knew no perſon to whom they could apply for 

relief, a humane clergyman, who came from the ſame 
country, took compaſſion on them, and publiſhed 
their deplorable caſe in the news- papers. He plead- 
ed for the mercy and protection of government to 
them, until an opportunity might offer oÞ tranſport- 
ing them to ſome of the Britiſh colonies, where he 
hoped they would prove uſeful ſubjeQs, and in time 


A num- 
ber of 

Palatines 
uced 
into Eng · 


give their benefactors ample proofs of their gratitude 


and affection. No ſooner did their unhappy ſituation 
reach the ears of a great perſonage, than he imme- 
ately ſet an example to his ſubjeQs, which ſerved 
both to warm their hearts and open their hands for 
the relief of their diſtreſſed fellow- creatures. A 
bounty of three hundred pounds was allowed them; - 
tents were ordered from the Tower for the accom- 

modation 
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modation of ſuch as had paid their paſſage and been 
permitted to come aſhore ; money was ſent for the 
relief of thoſe that were confined on board. The 
public-ſpirited citizens of London, famous for acts 
of beneficence and charity, affociated, and choſe a 
committee on purpoſe to raiſe money for the relief of 
theſe poor Palatines. A phyſician, a ſurgeon, and 
man-midwife, generouſly undertook to attend the ſick 
gratis. From different quarters benefactions were 
ſent to the committee, and in a few days thoſe un- 
fortunate ſtrangers, from the depth of indigence and 
diſtreſs, were raiſed to comfortable circumſtances. 
The committe finding the money received more than 
ſufficient to relieve their preſent. diſtreſs, applied to 
his Majeſty to know his royal pleaſure with reſpect 
to the future diſpoſal of the German Proteſtants, 
His Majeſty, ſenſible that his colony of South Caro- 
lina had not its proportion of white inhabitants, and 
having expreſſed a particular attachment to it, ſigni- 
* fied his deſire of tranſporting them to that province, 
Another motive for ſending them to Carolina was the 
bounty allowed to foreign Proteſtants by the provincial 
aſſembly, ſo that when their ſource of relief from Eng- 
land ſhould be exhauſted, another would open after 
; their arrival in that province, which would help them 
to ſurmount the difficulties attending the firſt ſtate of 
cultivation. 


Sent into ACCORDINGLY preparations were made for ſend- 
Carolina. ing the Germans to South Carolina. When the news 
was communicated to them they rejoiced, not only 
becauſe they were to go to one of the molt fertile 
and flouriſhing provinces on the continent, but alſo 
' becauſe many of them had friends and countrymen 


before them. Two ſhips, of two hundred 2 
8 cac 
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each, were provided for their accommodation, and 
proviſions of all kinds laid in for the voyage. An 
hundred and fifty ſtand of arms were ordered from 
the Tower, and given them by his Majeſty for their 
defence after their arrival in America; all which 
deſerve to be recorded for the honour of the Britiſh 
nation, which has at different times ſet before the 


world many noble examples of benevolence. Every 


thing being ready for their embarkation, the Pala- 
tines broke up their camp in the fields behind White- 
Chapel, and proceeded to the ſhips attended by ſeve- 
ral of their benefactors; of whom they took their 
leave with ſongs of praiſe to God in their mouths, 
and tears of gratitude in their eyes. 


10 the month of April, 1764, they arrived at 
Charleſtown, and preſented a letter from the Lords 
Commiſſioners for Trade and Plantations to Governor 
Boone, acquainting him that his Majeſty had been 
pleaſed to take the poor Palatines under his royal 
care and protection, and as many of them were ver- 
ſed in the culture of filks and vines, had ordered 
that a ſettlement be provided for them in Carolina, 
in a ſituation moſt proper for theſe purpoſes. Though 


their ſettlement met with ſome obſtruftions from a 


diſpute ſubſiſting at that time between the Governor 
and Aſſembly about certain privileges of the houſe; 
yet the latter could not help conſidering themſelves as 
laid under the ſtrongeſt obligations to make proviſion 
for ſo many uſeful ſettlers. Accordingly, in imitation 
of the noble example ſet before them in London, they 
voted five hundred pounds ſterling to be diſtributed 
among the Palatines, according to the directions of the 
Lieutenant- Governor, and cheir neceſſities. That they 
might be ſettled in a body, one of the two townſhips, 


called 
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called Londonderry, was allotted for them, and di: 
vided in the moſt equitable manner into ſmall tracts, 


for the accommodation of each family. Captain Cal- 
houn, with a detachment of the rangers, bad orders 


| to. meet them by the 1 way, and conduct them to the 


place where their town was to be built, and all pol- 
ſible aſſiſtance was given towards promoting their 
Peggy and comfortable ſettlement: 


BesIDzs foreign Proteſtants, ſeveral perſons from 
England and Scotland reſorted to Carolina after the 
peace. But of all other countries none has furniſhed the 
province with ſo many inhabitants as Ireland. In the 
3 counties of that kingdom the ſpirit of emigra- 
tion ſeized the people to ſuch a degree, that it threat. 
ened almoſt a total depopulation. Such multitudes of 
huſbandmen, labourers and manufacturers flocked o- 
ver the Atlantic, that the landlords began to be alarm- 
ed, and to concert ways and means for preventing the 
growing evil. Scarce a ſhip ſailed for any of the planta- 
tions that was not crowded with men, women and chil- 


dren. But the bounty allowed new ſettlers in Carolina 


proved a great encouragement, and induced numbers 


of thele people, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the cli- 


mate, to reſort to that province. The merchants ſind- 
ing this bounty equivalent to the expences of the paſ- 


. ſage, from avaricious motives perſuaded the people 
to embark for Carolina, and often crammed ſuch 


numbers of them into their ſhips that they were in 


danger of being ſtifled during the Fir and ſome- 


times were landed in ſuch a ſtarved and ſickly con- 
dition, that numbers of them died before they leſt 
Charleſtown. Many cauſes may be aſſigned for this 


ſpirit of emigration that prevailed ſo much in Ire- 


land: ſome, no doubt, emigrated from a natural 


1 reſtleſſ- 


* 
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ſellellneſs of temper, and a defire of roving abroad, 


without any fixed object in view. Others were en- 


ticed over by flattering promiſes from their friends | 


and relations, who had gone before them. But of 
all other cauſes: of emigration oppreſſion at home 
was the moſt powerful and prevalent.” Moſt men 
_ a natural fondneſs: and partiality for their na- 
tive country, and leave it with reluctance while they 
are able to earn a comfortable livelihood in it. That 
ſpot where they firſt drew the breath of life, that 
ſociety in which they ſpent the gay ſeaſon of youth, 
the religion, the manners and cuſtoms. of thoſe a- 
mong whom they were educated, all conſpire to af- 
fe& the heart, and endear their native countty to 
them. But poverty and oppreſſion will break through 
every natural tie and endeatment, and compel men 
to rove abroad in ſearch of ſome aſylum againſt 
domeſtic bardſhip. Hence it happened that many 
poor people forſook their native land, and preferred 
the burning {ky and unwholeſome climate of Caroli- 
na, to the temperate and mild air of their mother 
country. The ſucceſs that attended ſome friends who 
had gone before them being alſo induſtriouſly pub- 
lified in Ireland, and with all the exaggerations of 
travellers, gave vigour to the ſpirit of adventure, and 
induced multitudes to follow their countrymen, and 
run all hazards abroad, rather than ſtarve at home. 
Government winked at thoſe emigrations, and ev 
year brought freſh ſtrength to Carolina, inſomuch 


that the lands in Ireland were in danget of lying 
waſte for want of labourers, and the AE 


of args into n 
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Amndfrom Nox were theſe the only fources from which 


chern cn. Carolina, at this time, derived ſtrength and an 
lonies, increaſe of population. For, notwithſtanding the 
| 3 vaſt extent of territory which the provinces of Vir- 
ginia and Pennſylvania contained, yet ſuch was the 

nature of the country, that a ſcarcity of improveable 
lands began to be felt in theſe colonies, and poor 
people could not find ſpots in them unoccupied equal 
to their expeQations. Moſt of the richeſt vallies in 
theſe more populous provinces lying to the eaſt of the 
Alleganny mountains were either under patent or oc- 
cupied, and, by the royal proclamation at the peace, 
no ſettlements were allowed to extend beyond the 
ſources of the rivers which empty themſelves into 
the Atlantic. In Carolina the caſe was different, for 
there large tracks of the beſt lands as yet lay waſte, 
which proved a great temptation to the northern colo- 
niſts to migrate to the ſouth. Accordingly, about 
this time above a thouſand families, with their ef- 
feQs, in the ſpace of one Year reſorted to Carolina, 
driving their cattle, hogs and horſes over land be- 
fore them. Lands were allotted them on the fron- 
tiers, and moſt of them being only entitled to ſmall 
tracks, ſuch as one, two or three hundred acres, the 
back ſettlements by this means ſoon became the mot 
populous parts of the province. The frontiers were 
not only ſtrengthened and ſecured by new ſettlers, 
but the old ones on the maritime parts began allo to 
ſtretch! backward and ſpread their branches, in con- 
ſequence of which the demand for lands in the inte- 
rior parts every year increaſed; The Governor and 
Council met once a-· month for the purpoſe of grart- 
ing lands and ſigning patents, and it is incredible 
what numbers of people attended thoſe meetings, if 
order to obtain them; fo that, from the time in whiclt 

| America 
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America was ſecured by the peace, Carolina nd 
rapid progreſs in population, wealth and trade, which 
will farther appear when we come particularly to con- 
ſider its advanced ſtate and annual exports. | 


- In proportion as the province increaſed in the num- 
ber of white inhabitants, its danger from the ſavage 
tribes grew leſs alarming. But to prevent any moleſ- 
tation from Indians, and eſtabliſh the peace of the 
colonies on the molt laſting foundation, his Majeſty, 
by his royal proclamations after the peace, took care 
to fix the boundaries of their hunting lands, in as 
clear a manner as the nature of the country would 
admit. No ſettlements were allowed to extend 


any farther backward upon the Indian territories, 


than the ſources of thoſe great rivers which fall inte 
the Atlantic Ocean, and all Britiſh ſubjects who had 
ſettled beyond theſe limits were ordered to remove. 
In this reſtriction his Majeſty evidently made a di- 
ſtinction between the rights of ſovereignty and thoſe 
of property; having excluded his governors from all 
manner of juriſdiction over thoſe lands which were 
not ſpecified within. the limits of their reſpeQive pro. 
vinces. All private ſubjects were prohibited from 
purchaſing lands from Indians; but if the latter ſhould 


at any time be inclined to diſpoſe of their property, it 


muſt for the future be done to the King, by the general 
conſent of their nation, and at a public aſſembly held by 
Britiſh governors for that purpoſe. All traders were ob- 
| biged to take out licences from their reſpective gover- 
nors for carrying on commerce with Indian nations. 


Sucn regulations were in many reſpects uſeful and 
* 35 for the French and Spaniards being ex- 
| M m 2 AD 
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cluded, it only 1 to guard FEY provinces againk 
the danger ariſing from Indians. And as they were 
liable to much abuſe and oppteſſion from private tra- 
ders, it was thought neceſfary that the office of a 
ſuperintendant ſhould be continued for the ſouthern 


cordingly this office was given to Captain John 
Stuart, who was in every reſpect well qualified for 


the truſt. Attakullakulla had ſignified to the Gover- 


nor and Council, after the Cherokee war, that the 
province would receire no moleſtation from Indians 
were this officer appointed to reſide among them, 
and to adviſe and direct them. The Aſſembly bad 
not only thanked him for his good conduct and great 
perſeverance at Fort Loudon, and rewarded him with 
fifteen hundred pounds currency, but alſo recom- 
mended: him to the Governor as a perfon worthy of 


preferment in the ſervice of the province. After his 


commiſhon arrived from the King, the Carolincans 
rejoiced, and promiſed themſelves for the future 


great tranquillity and happineſs." Plans of lenity 


were like wiſe adopted by government with reſpect to 


thoſe Indian tribes, and every poſlible precaution was 
taken to guard thetn againft oppreſſion, and prevent 
any rupture with them. Experience had fhewn that 
rigorous meaſures, ſuch as humbling them by force 
of arms, were not only very expenſive and bloody, 
but difagreeable to a humane and generous nation, 
and feldom accompanied with any good effects. Such 
ill treatment rendered the favages cruel, ſuſpicious 
and diſtruſtful, and prepared them for renewing hol- 
tilities, by keeping alive their ferocious and warlike 
ſpirit. Their extirpation, even though it could eaſily 


| be ee fs would be a cruel 5 and all the while | 


the 
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the growth and proſperity of the ſettlements would be 
much retarded by the attempt, Whereas, by treat- 

Indians with gentleneſs and bumanity, it was 
thought they would by degrees lole their ſavage ſpi- 
it, and become more harmleſs and civilized... It 


was hoped that by eſtabliſhing a fair and freę trade 


with them, their-rude temper. would in time be lof- 
tened, their manners altered, and their wants in- 
creaſed ; and. inſtead of implacable enemies, ever 

t on deſtruction, they might be rendeted good 
allies, both N and ag to the i of the 
nation. 


ts has been remarked, that thoſe ladians on the Decreaſs 
0 - 


continent of America, who were at the time of its 


uy 


diſcovery a numerous and formitable people, have the 
fnce that period been conſtantly decreaſing, and of it. 


melting away like ſnow upon the mountains. For 
this rapid depopulation many reaſons have been aſ- 
hgnied. li is well known that population every where 
keeps pace with the means of ſubſiſtence. Even ve- 
getables ſpring and grow in proportion to the rich- 
heſs of the ſoil in which they are planted, and to the 
ſupplies they receive from the nouriſhing rains and 
deus of heaven; animals flouriſh or decay according 
u the means of ſubſiſtence abound or fail; and as all 
mankind partake of the nature of both, they alſo mul- 
tply or decreaſe as they are fed, or have proviſion in 
plenty,” luxury excluded. The Indians being driven 
from their poſſeſſions near the ſea ag the ſettlements 
multiplied, were robbed of many neceſſaries of life, 
particularly of oyſters, crabs, and fiſh, with which the 
maritime parts furniſhed them in great abundance, 


ind on which they muſt have conliderably ſubſiſted, 
70%; 
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as is appatent from a view of their camps, ſtill re. 
maining near the ſca-ſhore. The women are not only 
much diſregarded and deſpiſed, but alſo naturally 
leſs prolific among rude than poliſhed nations. The 
men being often abroad, at hunting or war, agricul. 
ture, which is the chief means of ſubſiſtence among 
a civilized people, is entirely neglected by them, and 
looked upon as an occupation. worthy only of women 
or flaves. That abſtinence and fatigue which the men 
endure in their diſtant excurſions, and that gluttony 
and voraciouſneſs in which they indulge themſelves in 
the times of plenty, are equally hurtful to the conſti- 
tution, and produQtlve of diſcaſes of different kinds. 


Now that their territories are circumſcribed by nar- 


rower bounds, the means of ſubſiſtence derived even 
from game is leſs plentiful. Indeed ſcanty and limited 
are the proviſions they raiſe by planting, even in the 
beſt ſeaſons ; but in caſe of a failure of their crops, or 
of their fields being deſtroyed by enemies, they periſh 
in numbers by famine. Their natural paſſion for war 
the firſt European ſettlers ſoon diſcovered; and there- 
fore turned the fury of one tribe againſt another, with 


ties, they always fought not ſo much to humble and 
conquer; as to exterminate and deſtroy. The Bririſh, 
the French and Spaniſh nations, having planted co- 
lonies in their neighbourhood, a rivalſhip for power 
over them took place, and each nation having its al- 
lies among the ſavages, was zealous and indefatigable 
in inſtigating them againſt the allies of its neighbour. 
Hence a ſeries of bloody and deſtructive wars has been 
carried on among theſe rude tribes, with alt the rage 
and rancour of implacable enemies. 


ByT: 
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Bur famine and war, however deſtructive, were 
not the only cauſes of their rapid decay. The ſmall- 
pox having broke out among them, proved exceed- 
ingly fatal, both on account of the 'contageous na- 
ture of the diſtemper, and their harſh and injudici- 
ous attempts to cure it by plunging themſelves into 
cold rivers during the molt violent ſtages of the diſ- 
order. The peſtilence broke out among ſome nations; 
particularly among the Pemblicos in North Carolina, 
and almoſt ſwept away the whole tribe. The prac- 
tice-of entrapping them, which was encouraged by the 
firlt ſettlers in Carolina, and ſelling them for ſlaves 
to the Weſt- India planters, helped greatly to thin 


their nations. But, of all other cauſes, the intro- 


duction of ſpirituous liquors among them, for which 
they diſcovered an amazing fondneſs, has proved the 


moſt deſtructive. Exceſs and intemperance not only 


undermined their conſtitution, but alſo created many 
quarrels, and ſuhjected them to a numerous liſt of 
fatal diſeaſes, to which in former times they were en- 
tire ſtrangers. Beſides thoſe Europeans engaged in 
commercial buſineſs with them, generally ſpeaking, 
baye been ſo far from reforming them, by examples 
ef virtue and purity of manners, that they rather ſer- 
ved to corrupt their morals, and render them more 
treacherous, diſtruſtful, baſe and debauched than 
they were before this intercoufſe commenced. In 
hort, European avarice and ambition have not only 
dcbaſed the original nature and ſtern virtue of that 
avage race, ſo that thoſe few Indians that now re- 
main have loſt in a great meaſure their primitive cha- 


tonſequences of vice, have exterminated this people, 
nſomuch that many nations formerly populous are to- 
ally extinct, and their names entirely ſorgotten. 

Tus 


ner; but European vice and European diſeaſes, the | 
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Tur principal tribes around Carolina that nos 


| Fan the Cherokees, the Cataba ws, the Creeks; 

the Chickefaws, and Choctawe, and a few others 
that ſearcely deſerve to be mentioned. In 1765 the 
Cherokees, who inhabit the mountains to the north 
of Charleſtown, could ſearcely bring two thouſand 
men to the field. "The Catabaws have fifteen miles 
ſquare allotted them for hunting lands, about two 
hundred miles north of Charleſtown, with Britiſh 
ſettlements all around them; but they are ſo much 
reduced by a long war with the Five Nations, that 
they could not muſter one hundred and fifty warriors. 
The Crceks inhabit a fine country on the ſouth-weſt, 
between four and five hundred miles diſtant from 
Charleſtown, and the number of both the Upper and 
Lower nations does not exceed two thouſand gun · men. 
The Chickeſaw towns lie about fix hundred miles due 


weſt from Charleſtown, but the nation cannot ſend 


three bundred warriors to the field, owing to the in- 
ceſſant wars which they have carried on againſt the 
French, by which their number has been greatly di- 
miniſhed · The ChoQaws are at leaſt ſeven hundred 
miles weſt-ſouth-weſt from Charleſtown, and have be- 
tween three and four thouſand gun- men; and as their 
ſettlements border on Weſt Horida, the greateſt part 
of them till the late peace remained allies of France. 
But as theſe artful and inſinuating rivals were removed 
out of the way, and the Britiſh government had adop- 
ted prudent plans of civilizing and managing thoſe bar- 

barous nations, the colonies for the future were in a 


great "meaſure freed from all apprehenſions of danger 


from them. I ſhall therefore conclude my obſerva- 
tions reſpecting Indians with a ſpeech of Mr. Stuart 
the ſuperintendant, delivered at a general congrels beld 


m 
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in Mobile, at which Governor Johnſtone and many 
Britiſh officers and ſoldiers attended. For as he was 


ſo well acquainted with the hymours, tempers and 


characters of theſe tribes, this ſpeech, in which is ex- 
hibited a good ſpecimen of the language and manner 


proper for addreſſing barbarous nations, may not be 


unworthy of the reader's attention. 


4 a 6 
„ Farenps and brothers, the Supreme Being who 
& made the world and all its inhabitants, has been 
« pleaſed to permit many great warriors of the Britiſh 
„ and Indian nations to meet together in peace. The 
« great King, who is the father of all white people in 
% Great Britain and America, and defends them from 
s danger, this day ſtretches out his arms to receive 
& his red children into favour. He has been pleaſed to 
i« appoint me ſuperintendent of the affairs of all Indian 
& nations to the ſouthward of Virginia. In his name 
&« 1 ſpeak to you, and as the words you hear are his 
&* words; I hope you will liſten to them with attention, 
&* and allow them to remain deeply impreſſed on your 


Mr. Stu- 
art's firſt 
ſpeech to 
the Indi- 
ans at 


Mobile; 


% minds. They are calculated to promote not only 


& your bappineſs, but that of your chilly and 
ane Salaten for ever. 


„Wurm the great kings of Britain and France 
* were at variance, the ſtorms of war raged through 
this great foreſt, the Indian nations were divided, 
* brothers | againſt brothers, and your country was 


* ſtained with blood. Malice and revenge went forth; 


all paths were made crooked, and your land was 
** covered with darkneſs. Now that it has pleaſed the 
* Author of life to reſtore the bleſſings of light and 


peace, it is our duty to make a proper uſe and im- 
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e provement of them. As fogs gathered in the night 
are diſperſed by the rifing ſun, ſo words dictated by 
e the rage of war ſhould be forgotten in the time of 
peace. The great King, full of wiſdom and magna- 


' < nimity, knows the frailty of his red children, and 


* forgives their diſobedience and rebellion. He ex- 


* tends his love to them all, even to thoſe that lifted 


te up the hatchet againſt him. To render them ſecure, 


he has reſolved that the Engliſh and French ſhall 


de for ever ſeparated by the great river Miſliſlippi, 
« and that all nations on this ſide of it ſhall have 
him for their common father. He commands all 
« ſtrife and enmity between his white and red chil- 
« dren to ceaſe, and expects that the allies of Britain 
« will take thoſe Indians, the former allies of France, 
« by the hand, and live together like brethren 
« of one family. That his white and red children 
* may be near one other, and mutually ſupply each 
“ other's wants, he has ordered ſome of his good 
e ſubjects to come over the great waters, and live 
“ on the fruits of this land, which the Supreme 
« Being made for the uſe of mankind in general. 
« To open this friendly intercourſe, I have invited 
6 you all to meet me at this place, and I rejoice that 
« ſo many brothers are come to accept of the royal 
« favour and protection. 


« Ye Chickefaw warriors, I ſpeak firſt to you, and 
I know your cars are open to my words. The great 
* King regards you as children brought up in their 
« father's houſe, who from their infancy have been 
« qdutiful and obedient, and by that means merited 
« what you have always enjoyed, his particular care 


and affection. While darkneſs ſurrounded you on 


| „ every 
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every ſide, he has defended you from all thoſe ſnares 
« and dangers to which you were expoſed. Now 
the day is clear and unclouded. Your father conti- 


« nues to love you. The paths from your towns to all 


nations ſhall be made ſtraight and plain, and nothing 
« ſhall be permitted to hurt your feet. Your children 
« ſhall rejoice and grow up in ſafety, and your houſes 
« ſhall be filled with abundance of corn and veniſon. 
] am come to tell you the good news, and to ſee that 
« juſtice be done you in all commercial dealings. 


«In the next place I ſpeak to you, ye warriors of 
the great party of the ChoQtaw nation. You were 
like ſons ſeparated from their father, and removed 
Vat a great diſtance from his protection; but by 

« perſiſting in obedience you were entitled to his 
„love. The great King always acknowledged you, 
„but now he receives you into his family, and offers 


« you all the favours and privileges of ſons. While you 


continue dutiful and obedient, the eye of your fa- 
ther ſhall be upon you, and his hand ſhall be open 
* to relieve your wants. Under his care you ſhall 
enjoy all the bleſſings of peace and ſafety, You 
* ſhall receive no injuries from friends, nor be ex- 
« poſed to any dangers from enemies. Your arms 
* ſhall be kept bright, your hunting lands no man ſhall 
« be permitted to take from you, and there ſhall be 
* abundance of corn about your villages. 


„Bur as for you, ye Choctaw warriors of the Six 
* Villages, you were like children carly loſt. While 
* you were wandering out of the way, without know- 
ing your brothers you blindly ſtruck them. You 
" found a father, indeed, who adopted you, and you 
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have long ſerved him with zeal, and ſhewn many 
« proofs of your courage. You have received from 
* your French father ſuch poor rewards for your ſer- 
« vices as he could beſtow; but all the while you re- 
« mained under his care you were hungry, naked 
and miſerable. He gave you many fair words and 
6s promiſes, and having long deceived you, at laſt is 
« obliged to leave you in your preſent forlorn and 
« wretched condition, Now your true father has 
found you, and this day ſtretches forth his arms 
* to receive you under his protection. He has for- 
« gotten all your paſt offences. He knows your weak- 
« neſs, and forgives your errors. He knows your 
« wants, and is diſpoſed to relieve them. I have 
but one tongue, and always ſpeak the truth; and 
as I bring you good news, L hope my words ſhall 
* not be blown away by the wind. The great King 
« js wiſe, generous and merciful, and I flatter myſelf 
with the hopes that you will never forget your ob- 
© ligations to his goodneſs. 


« Ir is my duty to watch over Inlet and 
protect them againſt all manner of danger and op- 
« preſſion. For this purpoſe my ears ſhall be always 
open to your complaints, and it ſhall be my ſtudy 
to redreſs your grievances. I muſt warn you to 
beware of all quarrels and outrages, by which you 
© will certainly forfeit the royal favour, and plunge 
« yourſelves again into miſery. I hope you will al- 
„ ways obſerve my advice, and conduct yourſclves 
« accordingly, that I may be able to tranſmit good 

accounts of your behaviour to England. It is only 
„by the permiſſion of the great King that your wants 


can be ſupplied, and that traders can come into 
Jour 
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# your villages with guns, powder, balls, knives, 
„ hatchets, flints, hoes, clothes and other neceſſaries. 
* Theſe things you cannot make for yourſelves, and 
* no other nation will be allowed to furniſh you with 
„them. Therefore the great King has a right to 
expect your gratitude and obedience, for all be re- 
# quircs is with a view to your own 1 


„ happineſs. 


« As you are all received into the family of the 
great King, it is expected that Indians will not on- 
ly live in friendſhip and peace with white men, but 
* alſo with one another. In imitation of his Majeſty's 
good example, you mult forget all injuries and of- 
* fences, and throw aſide all national jealouſies and 
« antipathies. The King expects that the great chief. 
* tains, to whom he has given medals and gorgets, will 
* conſider them not merely as ornaments, but as em- 
* blems of the high offices they bear, and the great 
i truſt repoſed in them. All preſents made you are 
in conſideration of the good ſervices expected from 
„ you. Therefore, ye wiſe and great leaders, I expect 
„ you will uſe your authority like fathers, and reſtrain 
your young men from all acts of violence and injuſ. 
* tice, and teach them that the only way to merit ho- 
« nour and preferment is to be juſt, honeſt and peace- 
able, and that diſgrace and puniſhment will de the 
* conſequences of diſorderly practices, ſuch as robbing 
# plantations, and beating or abuſing white people. 


* Ye warriors who have no commiſſions, I ſpeak 
to you alſo in name of the King, and I hope you 
vill reverence his authority and love your brethren. 
2 Liſten at all times to your wiſe rulers, and NE | 


* ful 
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« ful to follow their advice and example. By their 
* wiſdom and juſtice they have arrived at an high 
pitch of preferment, and ſtand diſtinguiſhed by 


great and ſmall medals. If, like them, you wiſh 


© to be great, like them, you mult firſt be good. 
Lou muſt reſpe& them as children do their father, 
yielding ſubmiſſion to their authority, and obedi- 
ence to their commands. Without the favour of 
your chiefs you will neither get your wants ſup- 
« plied nor reach the ſtation of honour. An ar- 
* mourer will be ſent into your nation to clean and 
repair your rifles, but be will have inſtructions to 
mend arms to none but ſuch as hall be recom- 
« mended by their chiefs, it being proper that ſuch 
« leaders ſhould have it in their power to diſtinguiſh 
«thoſe that are peaceable and obedient from the ob- 
« ſtinate and perverſe. * 


« I Ax to inform you all, that I will ſend a belo- 
“ ved man into your towns, who will be veſted with 
authority to hear and determine all differences be- 


 * tween you and the traders, to deliver all meſſages 


from me to you, and all talks from you to me. 
« And as he will come to promote your welfare and 
& tranquillity, I hope you will receive him kindly, 
protect him againſt all infults, and aſſiſt him in the 


execution of his office. 


„Wu the French governor took his leave of 
« you, he adviſed you to look upon yourſelves as 
© the children of the King of Great Britain. The 
advice was good, I hope you will remember it for 
ever. The great King has warriors numerous as 


« the trees of the foreſt, and ſtands in no need of 
10 your 
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your afliſtance ; but he deſires your friendſhip-and 
« alliance to render you happy. He loves peace and 
„ juſtice, but he will puniſh all murders and rebel- 


© lion. Be careful, therefore, to keep your feet far 
from the crooked and bloody path. Shun all com- 


« munication with Indian tribes who lift the hatchet 
« againſt their white brethren. Their talks, their 
« calamets, their belts of wampum, and their tobac- 
« co, are all poiſonous. If you receive them into 


your towns, be aſſured you will be infected with 


« their madneſs, and be in danger of ruſhing into 
deſtruction. Be cautious, . above all things, of 
« permitting great quantities of rum to be brought 
« into your villages. It poiſons your body, enervates 
your mind, and, from reſpectable warriors, turns 
you into furious madmen, who treat friends and 
* enemies alike. Mark thoſe perſons, whether they 
be white or red, that bring rum among you, for 
bad men, who violate the laws, and have nothing 
« elſe in view but to cheat, and e you deſpi- 
cable and wretched. 


« LasTLy, I inform you that it is the King's or- 


« der to all his governors and ſubjects, to treat Indi- 
ans with juſtice and humanity, and to forbear all 


« encroachments on the territories allotted for them. 


* Accordingly, all individuals are prohibited from 
« purchaſing any of your lands; but as you know that 
your white brethren cannot feed you when you viſit 

them unleſs you give them grounds to plant, it is ex- 
pected that you will cede lands to the King for that 

</ purpoſe, But whenever you ſhall be pleaſed to ſur- 
* render any of your territories to his Majeſty, it muſt 
be done for the future at a public meeting of your 
5 nation, 
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E nation, when the governors of the provinces, of 
* the ſuperintendent ſhall be preſent, and obtain the 
* conſent of all your people, The boundaries of 
your hunting grounds will be accurately fixed, and 
no ſettlement permitted to be made upon them. 

As you may be aſſured that all treaties with you 
« will be faithfully kept, ſo it is expected that you alſo 
vill be careful ſtriftly to obſerve them. I have now 
done, and I hope you will remember the words 1 
have ſpoken. Time will ſoon diſcover to you the 
« generoſity, juſtice and goodneſs of the Britiſh na- 
tion. By the bounty of the King, and a well. or- 
« dered trade with his ſubjeQs, your houſes ſhall be 
filled with plenty, and your hearts with joy. You 
« will ſee your men and women well clothed and fed; 
« and your children growing up to honour you, and 
add ſtrength to your nation; your peace and proſ- 
« perity ſhall be eſtabliſhed, erer 

& neration to generation.” 


Havine now endeavoured to give * account 
of the riſe and progreſs of this colony for the firſt cen- 
tur y after its ſettlement, or rather from the time the 
Proprictors received their ſecond charter in 1663 to the 
year 1765, we ſhall add a general view of its preſent 
ſtate and condition. I bave purpoſely delayed ſpeaking 
of ſeveral things, particularly of the temper, manners 
and charaQer of the people, until this period, when 
they come more immediately undet my own notice; 
and ſuch obſervations as 1 have made ſhall now be 
ſubmitted-to the public view for the uſe of ſtrangers, 
leaving all men acquainted with provincial affairs to 
judge for themſelves, according to the different lights 


in which matters may have occurred to them. 
| : 2 | WrrH 
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Wrru reſpect to the towns in Carolina, none of 
them, excepting one, merit the ſmalleſt notice. 
Beaufort, Puriſburgh, Jackſonburgh; Dorcheſter, 
Camden, and George-town, are all inconſiderable 
villages, having in each no more than twenty; thirty, 
or, at moſt, forty dwelling houſes. But Charleſtown, 
the capital of the province, may be ranked with the 
firſt cities of Britiſh America, and yearly advances in 


A de- 
ſcription 
of Char- 
les-town. 


fize, riches and population. It is ſituated upon a neck 


of land at the confluence of Aſhley and Cooper rivers, 
which are large and navigable; and waſh at leaſt two 
third parts of the town. Theſe .rivers mingle their 
ſtreams immediately below the town, and, running ſix 
or ſeven miles farther, empty themſelves at Sullivan's 
iſland into the Atlantic Occan. By means of ſuch 
broad rivers the ſea is laid open from caſt to ſouth- 
eaſt, and the town fanned by gentle breezes from the 
deean, which are very refreſhing to the inhabitants 
during the ſummer months. The tide flows a great 
vay above the town, and occaſions an agitation in 
the air which is alſo productive of ſalutary effects. 
So low and level is the ground upon which Charleſtown 
is built; that the inhabitants are obliged to raiſe banks 
of earth, as barriers, to defend themſelves againſt the 
higher floods of the ſea. The ſtreets from eaſt to weſt 
extend from river to river, and; running in a ſtraight 
line, not only open a beautiful proſpect; but alſo afford 
excellent opportunities, by means of. ſubterranean 


drains, for removing all nuiſances, and keeping «the 


town clean and healthy. Theſe ſtreets are interſect- 
ed by others, nearly at right angles, and throw the 
town into a number of ſquares, with dwelling houſes 
bn the front, and office-houſes and * b be- 
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hind them. Some of the ſtreets are broad, which in 
ſuch a climate is a neceſſary and wiſe regulation, for 
where narrow Janes and alleys have been tolerated, 
they prove by their confined ſituation a fruitful nur- 
ſery for difeaſes of different kinds. The town, which 
was at firſt entirely built of wood, as might be ex- 
pected, has often ſuffered from fire; but ſuch cala- 
mities, though they fell heavy on individuals, have 
given the inhabitants frequent opportunities of ma- 
king conſiderable, improvements in it. Now moſt 
houſes are built of brick, three ſtoreys high, ſome 
of them elegant, and all neat habitations ; within 
they are genteelly furniſhed, and without expoſed as 
much as poſſible to the refreſhing breezes from the ſea. 
Many of them are indeed encumbered with balconies 
and piazzas, but theſe are found convenient and even 
neceflary during the hot ſeaſon, into which the inhabi- 
-  tants retreat for enjoying the benefit of freſh air, which 
is commonly occaſioned, and always increaſed, by 
the flux and reflux of the ſea. Almoſt every family 
have their pump-wells, but the water in them being 
at no great diſtance from the falt river, and filtered 
only through fand, is brackiſh, and commonly oc- 
caſions ſevere griping and purging to every perſon 
not accuſtomed to it. The town conſiſted at this 
time of, at leaſt, twelve hundred dwelling houſes, 
and was in an advancing ſtate. The public buildings 
are, an Exchange, a State-Houſe, an Armoury, two 
churches for Epiſcopalians, one for Preſbyterians, 
two for French' and Dutch Proteſtants; to which 
may be added, meeting-houſes for Anabaptiſts, In- 
dependents, Quakers and Jews. Upon the fides of 
the rivers -wharfs are built, to which all ſhips that 


come over the bar may he'cloſe ; and having ſtores 
| and 
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and ware-houſes erected upon them, are exceeding- 
ly convenient for importing and exporting all kinds 
of merchandile. 


Tue ons is alſo tolerably well fortified, the 
King having at differcnt times preſented the province 
with great guns for that purpoſe. Towards Cooper ri- 
yer. the town is defended by a number of batteries, 
inſomuch that no ſhips of an enemy can approach it 
without conſiderable hazard. Beſides theſe, the paſſage 
up to it is ſecured by Fort Johnſon, built on James's 
Iſland, about two miles below the town. This fort 
ſtands in a commanding ſituation, within point: blank 
ſhot of the channel, through which every ſhip, in their 
way to and from Charleſtown, muft paſs. The com- 
mander of Fort Johnſon is commiſſioned by the King, 
and has authority to ſtop every ſhip coming in until 
the maſter or mate. ſhall make oath that there is no 
malignant diſtemper on board. It has barracks for 
fifty men ; but, in caſe of emergency, it obtains aſ- 
ſiſtance from the militia of the iſland. During the 
late Cherokee: war a plan was alſo formed for forti- 
fying the town towards the land, with a horn-work 
built of tappy, flanked with batteries and redoubts at 
proper diſtances, and extending from river to river; 
but, after having ſpent a great ſum of money on this 
work, peace being reſtored, the deſign was dropt. 


Iv 1765 the number of white inhabitants in Thenum- 
Charleſtown amounted to between five and fix thou- ber of its "uy 
ſand, and the number of negroes to between ſeven " cog l | 
and eight thouſand, With reſpe& to the number of _— 
white inhabitants in the province we cannot be cer- | 
tain, but we. may form ſome conjeAure from the 
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militia roll ; for as all male perſons from Ene tq 
ſixty are obliged by law to bear arms and muſter in 
the regiments, and as the whole militia ſormed A 
body of between ſeven and eight thouſand, reckon- 
ing the fifth perſon fit for. military duty, the whole 
inhabitants in the province might amount to near 
forty thouſand. But the number of negroes was not 
leſs than eighty or ninety thauſand. As no exact re- 
gilter of the births and funerals has been kept at 
Charleſtown for ſeveral years, we cannot aſcertain the 
proportion between them. Formerly, when bills of 
mortality were annually printed. the common compu- 
tation was, that, while no contagious diforder prevail- 
ed in town, one out of thirty-five died yearly, or one 
out of each family in the ſpace of ſeven years. How- 
ever, the liſt of deaths is often increaſed by the ſailors 
and tranſient perſons that die in the town, and by ma- 
lignant diſtempers imported into it. It is generally 
believed, that the number of bitths among the ſettled 
inhabitants exceeds that of funerals ; but we ſhall af- 
firm nothing with reſpect to this matter without better 
authority than common obſervation and conjecture. 


Ageneral Wirn relpet to temper and character, the inha- 
gt of bitants of Carolina differ little from thoſe of Great 
vers, Ge. Britain and Ireland; 1 mean, ſuch as derived their 
of the origin from thoſe iſlands, for the deſcendents of 0- 
ther nations ſtill retain ſomething of the complexion, 
manners and cuſtoms of thoſe countries from whence 
they came. In ſtature, the natives of Carolina are 
about the middle ſize; for in Europe we meet with 
men both taller and benen. They are, generally 
ſpeaking, more forward and quick in growth than 


the natives of cold —— Indeed ve may "er 
there 
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there are no boys or girls in the province, for from 
childhood they are introduced into company, and aſ- 
ſume the air and behaviour of men and women. 
Many of them have. an happy and natural quickneſs 
of apprehenſion, eſpecially in the common affairs of 
life, and manage buſineſs with eaſe and diſcretion; but 
want that ſteadineſs, application and perſeverance ne- 
ceſſary to the higheſt improvements in the arts and ſci- 
ences. Several natives who have had their education in 
Britain, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their know- 
ledge in the laws and conſtitution of their country ; 
but thoſe who have been bred in the province, ha- 
ving their ideas confined to a narrower ſphere, have 
as yet made little figure as men of genius or learning. 
Agriculture being more lucrative than any other em- 
ployment, all who poſlefs lands and negroes apply their 
chief attention to the i improvement of their fortune, 
regardleſs of the bigher walks of ſcience. They com- 
monly marry carly in life, and of courſe are involved 
in domeſtic cares and concerns before their minds have 
had time to ripen in knowledge and judgment. In the 
progreſs of ſociety they have not advanced beyond that 
period in which men are diſtinguiſhed more by their 
external than internal accompliſhments. Hence it hap- 
pens, that beauty, figure, agility and ſtrength form the 
principal diſtinctions among them, eſpecially inthe coun- 
try. Among Engliſh people they are chiefly known by 
the number of their ſlaves, the value of their annual 
produce, or the extent of their landed eſtate. For the 
molt part they are lively and gay, adapting their dreſs 
to the nature of the climate in which they live, and diſ- 
; Fover no ſmall taſte and neatneſs in their outward ap- 
rance, Their intercourſe and communication with 

tain being caſy and frequent, all novelties in faſhion, 
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dreſs and ornament are quickly introduced; and even 
the ſpirit of luxury and extravagance, too common in 
England, was beginning to creep into Carolina. Almoſt 
every family kept their chaiſcs for a fingle horſe, and 
foe of the principal planters of late years have im- 
ported fine horſes and- ſplendid carriages from Britain. 
They diſcover no bad taſte for the polite arts, ſuch as 
muſic, drawing, fencing and dancing; and it is ac- 
knowledged by all, but eſpecially by ſtrangers, that 
the ladies in the province conſiderably outſhine the 
men. They are not only ſenſible, difcreet and virtu- 
ous, but alſo adorned with moſt of thoſe polite and 
elegant accompliſhments becoming their ſex. The 
Carolineans in general are affable and eaſy in their 
manners, and exceedingly kind and hoſpitable to all 
ſtrangers. There are few old men or women to be 
found in the province, which is a fure ſign of the un- 
healthineſs of the climate. We cannot ſay that there 
are many in the country that arrive at their ſixtieth 
year, and ſeveral at thirty bear the wrinkles, bald 
head and grey hairs of old age. As every perſon by 
diligence and application may earn a comfortable liveli- 
hood, there are few poor people in the province, except 
the idle or unfortunate. Nor is the number of rich 
people great; moſt of them being in what we call eaſy 
and independent circumſtances. It has been remark- 
ed, that there are more perſons poſſeſſed of between 
five and ten thouſand pounds ſterling in the province, 
than are to be found any where among the ſame num- 
ber of people. In reſpect of rank, all men regarded 
their neighbour as their equal, and a noble ſpirit of 
benevolence pervaded the ſociety. In point of indul- 
try the town was like a bee-hive, and there were none 


du reaped not advantages more or leſs from the flou- 
riſhing 
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riſhing ſtate of trade and commerce. Pride and am- 


bition had not as yet crept into this community; but 


the province was faſt advancing to that ſtate of pow- 


er and opulence, when ſome diſtinQions n men 


neceſſarily take place. 


Wirn reſpe& to the manner of living in Charles- 
town, it is nearly the ſame as in England; and many 
circumſtances concur to render it neither very diffi. 
cult nor expenſive to furniſh plentiful tables. They 
have tea from England, and coffee, chocolate and 
ſugar from the Weſt Indies, in plenty. Butter is 
good, eſpecially at that ſeaſon when the fields are 
cleared of rice, and the cows are admitted into them; 
and it is ſo plentiful that they export a good deal of it 
to the Leeward Hands. The province produces ſome 
flour. for bread ; but it being of an inferior quality, 
the inhabitants chiefly make uſe of that imported from 
New York and Philadelphia. In the market there is 
plenty of beef, pork, veal, poultry and veniſon, and 
_ 2 great variety of wild-fowls and ſat-water fiſh. The 
mutton from the low lands is not ſo good as that 


And of 
their way 


of living. 


from the hills in the interior parts, but as the back 


country is now well ſettled, it is hoped that the mar- 


ket in time will be likewiſe well ſupplied with mutton. 


from it. They have alſo a variety of the fineſt fruits 
and vegetables in their ſeaſon; Their principal drink 
is punch, or grog, which is compoſed of rum well 
diluted with water. With reſpe& to wine, Madeira 
is not only belt ſuited to the climate, in which it im- 


proves by heat and age, but alſo moſt commonly 


uled by the people in general,” though French, Spa- 


mſh and Portugueſe wines are likewiſe preſented at 


the tables of the moſt opulent citizens. Beſides theſe, 


they 
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they have porter and beer from England, and cyder 
and perry from the northern colonies. Where rum is 
cheap, exceſs in the uſe of-it will not be uncom- 
mon, eſpecially among the lower claſs of people; but 
x the gentlemen in general are ſober, induſtrious and 
temperate. In ſhort, the people are not only bleſſed 
with plenty, but with a diſpoſition to ſhare it among 
friends and neighbours ; and many will bear me wit- 
neſs, when I ſay, that travellers could ſcarcely go into 
any city where they could meet with a ſociety of peo- 
ple more agreeable, intelligent and hoſpitable than 

that at Charleſtown. 


| The arts THrovecn the arts and ſciences had been long ne- 
— glected. and have as yet made no great progreſs in the 
late en- province, yet of late years they have met with great 
couraged. encouragement. The people in general ſtand not only 
much indebted to an ingenious bookſeller, who intro- 

duced many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed authors among 

them, but ſeveral of the moſt reſpeQable citizens alſo 

united and formed a ſociety for the promotion of lite- 

rature, having obtained a charter of incorporation for 

that purpoſe. All the new publications in London, and 

many of the moſt valuable books, both ancient and 
modern, have been imported for the uſe of this ſociety; 

the members of which were ambitious of proving them- 

ſelves the worthy deſcendants of Britiſh anceſtots, 

by tranſporting not only their inferior arts of induſ- 

try and agriculture, but alſo their higher improve- 

ments in philoſophy and juriſprudence. Their deſign 

was not confined to the preſent generation, but ex- 

tended to poſterity, having the inſtitution of a college 

in view, ſo ſoon as the funds of the ſociety ſhould 

admit of i it. News- papers were alſo printed, for ſup- 

plying 
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phing the ptoviace with the freſheſt and moſt uſoful 
intelligence of all that paſſed in the political and com- 
mercial world. For amuſement the inhabitants of 
Charleſtown had not only books and public papers, 
but alſo aſſemblics, balls, concerts and plays, which 
wee attended by companies almoſt equalty brilliant 
— Py Nh AP a3 


— — had ire drinoury, magazines 225 
militia, and every citizen, like thoſe of ancient Sparta, 
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litia and @& 
internal 


joined the inilitary to the civil character. The officers * 


of the militia are appointed by the Governor, who f 
commonly nominates ſuch men from among the in- 
babitants to command the reſt as are moſt diſtin- 


guiſned for their courage and capacity. All men 


of the military age being regiſtered in the militia 
wil; each perſon” knows the company to which be 
belongs, the captain who! commands it, and is obli- 
ged to keep: Nis arms in order, and to appear proper- 
ly equipped iu caſe. of any alarm or other emergency. 
We cannot ſay that the militia in general made a 
good appearance, or ſermed expert at the uſe of 
arms; but the companies of grenadiers, light in- 


fantry, and artillery, were extravagantly gay, and 


wlerably well diſciplined. As moſt of the men were 


equally independent as their officers, that prompt 
obedience to orders, neceſſary in a regular army, 


I nn but being con- 


ſcious that union of ſtrength was | neceſſary to 
the common ſafety, on all emergencies they ap- 


peared? under arms with alacrity and expedition. 

By the militia law the merchants and tradeſmen of 

the city were  ſubjeQted to ſome, ** inconve 
Se . Pp __ iencies 


| provi nce. 
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Riencies and interruptions of buſineſs; but as agri« 
culture was chiefly carried on by ſlaves, and natute 
brought the fruits of the earth to maturity, the 
planters in the country had abundance of time tg 
ſpare for military exerciſes. Their rural life, and 
the conſtant uſe of arms, promoted a kind of mar- 
tial ſpirit among them, and the great dangers to 
which they were always expoſed, habituated them to 
face an enemy with reſolution. Fortunately a natu- 
ral antipathy ſubſiſted between Indians and negtoes, 
and prevented the two from uniting and conſpiring 
the deſtruction of the colony. Therefore, while Indi. 
ans remained quiet and peaceable; it was not the inte- 
reſt of the province to have them removed at a great 
_ diſtance; for had they been driven over the Miſſiſſippi, 
or extirpated, their place would probably have been 
ſupplied by fugitive ſlaves; who, by taking ſhelter in 
the mountains, would have proved an enemy equally, 
if not more, cruel and formidable to Carolina than 
the Indians themſelves ; or had the ſavage nations 
given encouragement to flaves to fly to them for 
liberty and protection, fatal bann the „en 
are been to the ſettlement. ö 


* nfo to barbarians, che weben of this 
little community knew that union of ſtrength was not 
only requiſite to the common ſafety, but both intereſt 

Of its ſo- and duty naturally led them to eſtabliſh ſocieties with 


_— a particular view of raifing funds for relieving each 


for mutu- others wants. Though every perſon was obliged by 
; Alſupport law to contribute, in proportion to his eſtate, for the 
ckeln relief of the poor of the province, yet, beſides this, 
there were ſeveral ſocieties formed and incorporated 
for the particular purpoſe of aſſiſting ſuch families be- 
5 longing 
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longing to them as might happen to be unfortunate in 
trade, or in any other way reduced to an indigent ſtate. 
Among theſe there is one called The South- Carolina 
| Bociety, which merits particular notice. At firſt it 
conſiſted not of the moſt opulent citizens, though 
many of theſe afterwards joined it, but of-perſons in 
moderate ſtations, who held it an eſſential duty to 


relieve | one another in ſuch a manner as their cir-- 


cumſtances would admit; accordingly they united; 
elected officers, and, by 'trifling weekly contribu- 
tions, donations and legacies, together with good 
management, in proceſs of time accumulated a con- 
fiderable ſtock. A common ſeal was provided, with 
the device of a hand planting a vine, and the motto 
Pgfteritati. The Heavens ſmile on humane and ge- 


nerous deſigns. Many obſerving the great uſeful- - 


neſs of this ſociety, petitioned for admiſſion into it; 
and as its numbers increaſed its ſtock enlarged, 
In 1738, their capital amounted to no more than 
L. 213: 16's.; but, in 776, it had ariſen to a 
ſam not leſs than L. 68,787: 10: 3, current money. 
All the while their works of- charity have likewiſe 
been conſpicuous and extenſive. Many unfortunate 
and finking families have been ſupported by them 


in a decent and reſpectable manner. Many help- 


leſs orphans have been educated, and prepared for 
being uſeful members of ſociety. Several other ſq- 
cieties in Charleſtown have been founded upon the 


fame plan, and on many occaſions the inhabitants 


in general, (it may be mentioned to their honour), 
have diſcovered a benevolent and charitable ſpirit, 


e but alſo wt | 


— ſtrangers. 
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Of its Tux merebants in Carolina are a reſpefiable body 
merchants af then, | induſtrious and indefatigable in buſineſs, 
and trade. free, open and generous in their manner of con- 
daucting it. The whole warchouſes in Charleſtown 
were like one common ſtore, to which every trader 
had acceſs for ſupplying his cuſtomers with thoſe 
kinds of goods and manufactures which they wanted. 
The merchants of England, eſpecially fince the late 
peace, - abſerving the colonies perfectly ſecure, and 
| depending on the ſtrength of the Britiſh navy for the 
protection of trade, vied with each other for cuſtomers 
in Awerics, and ſtretched their credit to its utmoſt 
extent for ſupplying the provinces, Henee every one 
of them were well furniſhed with all kinds of mer- 
chandiſe, But as the ſtaples of Carolina were valuable, 
and in much demand, credit was extended to that pro- 
vince almoſt without limitation, and vaſt multitudes of 
negroes, and goods of all kinds, were yearly ſent to it. 
In proportion as the merchants of Charleſtown received 
credit from England, they were enabled to extend it to 
the planters in the country, wha purchaſed ſlaves with 
great eagerneſs, and enlarged their culture, Though 
the number of planters had of late years much increal- 
ed, yet they bore no proportion to the vaſt extent of 
territory, and lands were ſtill cafily procured, either 
by patent ar by purchaſe. According to the number 
of hands employed in labour, agticulture proſpered and 
trade was enlarged. An uncommon circumſtance alſo 
attended this rapid progreſs, which was favourable to 
the planting intereſt, and proved an additional incen- 
tive ta induſtry. The price of ſtaple commaditics aroſe 
as the quantity brought to market increaſed. In 1761 
- rice ſald at forty ſhillings per ere _ 
| Dy illings 


a, 


at market three pounds ten ſhillings per barrel, and 
indigo three ſhillings per lib. At che ſame time the 
rolina amounted, upon an average of three years af- 
ter the peace, to L. 395,566: 13:43 but, in 1971, 
the exports in that year alone aroſe to a ſum not less 
than I.. 536, ooo ſterling. How great then muſt the 
imports have been, when the province, notwithſtand- 
ing this amazing increaſe, 2 e in debt ta 
Ho-motker country. 


n adrogesd (ate hed: ebe a wind in Of its 


point of improvement. Agriculture, beyond doubt, 
is of ſuch importance to every country, chat, next to 
public ſccurity and the diſtribution of juſtice and 
equity, it is the intercſt of every government to en- 
courage it. Nothing could more manifeſtly promote 
induſtry and agriculture, than that fair and cquitable 


diviſion of lands among the people which took place in 
this province. Immenſe tracts of ground in poſſeſſion 


of one man, without hands to cultivate and improve 


them, are only unproſitable daſerts: but when lands 
are judieiouſly parcelled out among the people, induſ- 


try is thereby encouraged, population increaſed, and 
trade promoted. The lands firſt yield abundance 
ſor the inhabitants, and then more than they can 
conſume. When this is the caſe, the overplus can 
be ſpared for procuring foreign articles of ex- 


change, and the province is thereby furniſhed with the 


conveniencies and luxuries of another climate and 
country. Then the planter's views are turned to the 
. and the merchant's, in return, 
to 


\ 
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illings per lb.; but in 1771, in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate 
the commerce of this country, that rice brought 


* 


and agri- 
culture. 
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to the ſucceſs of huſbandry. From which time a 
mutual dependence ſudſiſts between them, and it is 


| he intereſt of the one to encourage the other. For 


when the merchants receive nopbing from the pro- 
vince, it is impoſſible they can afford to import any 
thing into it. Without cultivation commerce muſt 
always-languith, being deprived of its chief ſupplies, 
the fruits of the earth. Without eredit from the 
merchant there would have been little encourage- 
ment to emigrate to Carolina. A fingle- arm could 
make little impreſſion on the foreſt. - A poor family, 
depending for ſupport on the labour' of one man, 
would have long remained in a ſtarving condition, 
and feareely ten of an hundred emigrants, obliged to 
work in ſuch a climate, would have ſurvived the tenth 


45 year after their arrival, To what cauſes then ſhall 


ve aſcribe the proſperity of the province? The an- 
ſwer is plain, Under the royal care the people, being 
favoured with every advantage reſulting from public 
ſecurity, an indulgent government, abundance of land, 
large credit, liberty to labour and to reap the whole 
fruits of it, protection to trade, and an excellent mar- 
ket for every "ſtaple, laboured with ſucceſs. Theſe 
were powerful motives to emigrate, ſtrong incentives 
to induſtry, and the principal cauſes of its rapid ad- 
vances towards maturity. No colony that ever was 
planted can boaſt of greater advantages. Few have, 


in the ſpace of an hundred years, ee and N 


riſhed in an RIP — 4 | 


fi — the n ſituation * 


agriculture in which the Carolineans ſtood, they 


remained ſlovenly huſbandmen, and every ſtranger 


was aſtoniſhed at the negligent manner in which all 


eſtates 
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eftates in the province were managed. Thofe planters 


who had arrived at caſy or affluent circumſtances em- 


ployed overſeers; and having kttle to do but to ride 
round their fields now and then, to fee that their 
affairs were not neglected, or their flaves abuſed, 
indulge themſelves in rural amuſements, ſuch as 
racing, muſtering, hunting, fiſhing, or ſocial enter- 
tainments. For the gun and dog the country affords 


ſome game, ſuch as ſmall partridges, woodcocks; 


rabbits, &'c. but few of the planters are fond of that 
kind of diverſion; Io chace the fox or the deer 
is their favourite amuſement, and they are forward 


and bold riders, and make their way through the 
woods and thickets with aſtoniſhing ſpeed; The 
horſes of the country, though hardy and ſerviceable 


animals, make little figure; and therefore, to improve 


the breed, many have been of late years imported 
from England. The planters being fond of fine horſes, 


have been at great pains to raiſe them, ſo that they 
now have plenty of an excellent ae r 
e eee ren 


r WON 
Gums: to preſerve water, for overflowing the rice-fields 


in ſummer, without which they will yietd no crops. 
In a few years after this pond is made; the planters find 


it ſtocked with a variety of fiſhes; but in what man- 
ner they breed, or whence they” come, they cannot 


tell; and therefore ſeave that matter to philofophical in. 
quirers to determine. Some think that the ſpawn of 
fiſhes is exhaled from the large Jakes of freſh water in 


the continent, aud being brought in thunder-cJouds, | 


falls with the drops of rain into thefe reſervoirs of · water. 
Others i * that ĩt muſt have remained every where 
among 


i 
| 
ö 
[ 
* 
| 
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among the ſand ſince that time the ſes left theſe mar 
time parts of the continent. Others are of opinion, 
that young fiſh are brought by water-fowls, which 
are very numerous, from one pond to another, and 
there dropt, by which means the new · made pools re- 
ceive their ſupply. But be the cauſe what it will, the 
effect is viſihle and notorious all over the country. 
When the ponds are ſtocked with fiſhes, it becomes 
an-agrecable amuſcment to catch them, by hawling a 
ſene through the pool. Parties of pleaſure are form- 
ed for this purpoſe, ſo that the young planters, like 
gentlemen of fortune, being often abroad at theſe 
rural ſports and ſocial entertainments, their domeſtic 
affairs by ſuch means are mach wegleficd, and their 


63 — and. attentive 


planters: we ſce not that nice arrangement and order 
in their ficids abſcrvable in moſt places of Eu- 
rope, probably owing: to the plenty and cheapneſs 
of land. In every country where landed eſtates 
are eaſily procured, they engroſs not that care and 
attention requiſite for making them yield the great- 
eſt returns. The frecholds in Carolina are not on- 
ly eaſily obtained by patent or purchaſe, but alſo 
all alienable at pleaſure; ſo that fr of the preſent 
generation of planters regulate their ſyſtem of huſ- 
dandry upon any eſtabliſhed prineiples or plans, much 
leis with any views to poſterity. In no country have 
the fineſt | improvements been found in the firſt ages of 
cultivation, This remains for a future day, and when 
lands ſhall be more ſcarce and valuable, and the coun- 


try better peopled; then, it is neee Carolina will 
| 1 dAi.iſcover, 
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cher, like! other countries, the effects of the nice 
aft 00 careful management of the huſbandman, 


Ar preſent the common method of cultivation is 
as follows. After the planter has obtained his tract 
of land, and built a houſe upon it, he then begins to 


deat his field of that load of wood with which the land 


is covered. Nature points out to him where to begin 
his labours; for the ſoil, however various, is every 
where eaſily diſtinguiſhed, by the different kinds 


of trees which grow upon it. Having cleared his 


field,” he next ſurrounds it with a wooden fence, 


to exclude all hogs, ſheep and cattle from it. This 


field he plants with” rice or indigo, year after year, 
until the lands ate exhauſted or yield not a crop ſuf- 
ſicient to anſwer his expectations. Then it is forſa- 
ken, and a freſh ſpot of land is cleared and platited, 

which is allo ttcated in tike manner, and in ſucceſs 
fion forſaken and neglected. Although there are vaſt 
numbers of cattle bred in the province, yet no ma- 
tare ĩs provided for improving the ſoil. No trials of 
a different grain are made. No graſs ſeeds are ſown 
in the old fields for etiriching the paſtures, ſo that ei- 
ther ſhrubs and'buſhes again ſpring up in them, or they 
ate overgrown with a kind of coarſe grafs, grateful or 


nouriſhing to no animal. Like farmers often moving 
from place to place, the principal ſtudy with the plant-⸗ 


ets is the att of making the largeſt profit for the pre- 


ſent time, and if this end is obtained, it gives them little 
concern how much the land may be exhauſted. The 


emulation that takes place among the preſent geneta- 
tion, is not who ſhall put his eſtate in the moſt beautiful 


order; ho ſhall manage it with moſt ſkill and judg- 
ment for poſterity ; but whio ſhall bring tlie largeſt 
Yor. II. | 24 | crop 
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crop to the market. Let their children provide fot 


emſelves. They will endeavour to leave them plen- 
ty of labourers, and they know they can eaſily obtain 
abundance of lands; vain and abſurd, therefore, 
would it be to beſtow much pains and time in pre- 
paring this or that landed eſtate for them, and laying 
it out in fine order, which they are certain will be 
deſerted fo ſoon as the lands are exhauſted. | 


Svcn is the preſent method of carrying on agricul- 
ture in Carolina, and it may do for ſome time, but 
every one muſt clearly ſee that it will be produQive 
of bad effects. The richneſs of the ſoil, and the vaſt 
quantity of lands, have deceived many, even thoſe 
men who had been bred farmers in England, and 


| made them turn out as careleſs huſbandmen as the 


natives themſelves. Wherever you go in this province, 
you may diſcover the ignorance of the people with re- 
ſpect to agriculture, and the ſmall degree of perfee · 
tion to which they have yet attained in this uſeful art. 
This will not be the caſe much longer, for larids will 
become ſcarce; and time and experience, by unfolding 
the nature of the ſoil, and diſcovering to the planters 
their errors, will teach them; as circumſtances change, 
to alter alſo their preſent rules, and careleſs manner of 

cultivatiori. In every country improvements are gra- 
dual and progreſſive. In ſuch a province as Carolina, 


where the lands are good, new ſtaples will be introdu- 
ced, new fources of wealth will open; and, if we may 


judge from what is paſt, we may conclude, that, if no 
miſunderſtandings or quarrels ſhall interrupt its future 
progreſs, it certainly promiſes to be one of the moſt 
flouriſhing ſettlements in the world. We have ſeen 
that its exports are ren very great, even 1 


* . 
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lands are negligently cultivated and ill managed; but 
how much greater will they be when the art of agri- 
culture ſhall have arrived at the ſame degree of = 
fection in that province as in CO 


Suck, at this period, was the happy ſituation of 
the people and province of South Carolina; ſafe un- 
der the royal care and protection, and advancing to an 
opulent ſtate by the unlimited credit and great indul- 
gence granted by Britain. However, if we proceed 2 — 
little farther, we ſhall ſee the face of things gradually of ch the 
changing. We ſhall behold the mother country, as harmony 
the wealth of her colonies increaſed, attempting ſome — 
alteration in their political and commercial ſyſtem; and her 
and the different provinces, infected with pride and cal 
ambition, aſpiring after independence. Let us take cauſes of | 
a flight view of the cauſes of that unhappy quarrel it. 
which at this time began between them, and after- 
wards procceded to ſuch a degree of violence as to 
threaten a total diſſolution of all political union and 


9 intercourſe. 


Ir mice have been Ace that thoſe colonies 
would not ſoon forget their obligations to the mother 
country, by which they had been ſo long cheriſhed 


| and defended. As all the colonics were in themſelyes 


ſo many independent ſocieties, and as in eyery ſtate 


protection and allegiance are reciprocal and inſepara- 
ble duties, one would have thought that ſubjects would 


Yield obedience to the laws, and ſubmiſſion to the au- 


thority of that government under which they claimed 
protection. Such was the conſtitution of the pro- 
vinces, that cach, by its own legiſlature, could only 
regulate the internal police within the bounds of its 


Qq 2 territory, | 


: 


% 
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territory. Thus far, and no farther, did its autho- 
thority extend. Not one of them could either make 
or execute regulations binding. upon another. 

had no common council, empowered by the conſtitu- 
tion, to act for and to bind all, though perhaps good 


policy now required the eſtabliſhment of ſuch a council, 


for the purpoſe of raiſing a revenue from them. Every 


member of the vaſt empire might perceive, that ſome 


, - commap tax, regularly and impartially impoſed, in 


proportion to the ſtrength of each diviſion, was neceſ- 


 fary to the future defence and protection of the whole. 


In particular, the people of Great Britain, when they 


looked forward to the poſlible contingency of a new 


war, and conſidered the burdens under which they 
groaned, had a melancholy and dreadful proſpect be- 
fore them; and the parliament conſidered it as their 
indiſpenſible duty to relieve them as much as poſſible, 
and provide for the ſafety of the ſtate by a pro- 
portionable charge on all its ſubjects. For as the 
exemption of one part from this equal charge was 
unreaſonable and unjuſt, ſo it might tend to alienate 
the hearts of theſe ſubjects reſiding in one corner 
of the empire from thoſe in another, and deſtroy that 
union and harmony in which the ſtrength of the 
whole conſiſted. | 
- 9 
Sven were probably the views and deſigns of the 
rliament of Great Britain at this juncture, with 


reſpect to America. At the ſame time, if we conſi- 


der the genius, temper and circumſtances of the 
Americans, we will find them jealous of their liber- 
ties, proud of their ſtrength, and ſenſible of their 
importance to Britain. They had hitherto obeyed 
the laws of the Britiſh parliament ; but their great 

| | _ - diſtance, 
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rous ports and conveniencies for trade, their increal- 
ing numbers, their various productions, and conſe- 


quently their growing power, had now prepared and 


enabled them for reſiſting ſuch laws as they deemed 


inconſiſtent with their intereſt, or dangerous to their 
liberty. Some of theſe coloniſts even inherited a na. 
tural- averſion to monarchy from their forefathers, 


and on all occaſions diſcovered a ſtrong tendency to- 


wards a republican form of government, both in 
church and ſtate. So that, before the parliament 


began to exert its authority for raiſing a revenue 
from them, they were prepared to ſhew their impor» 
tance, and well diſpoſed for reſiſting that ſupreme 
power, and looſening by n their connection with 
the parent ſtate, 


AMERICA was not only ka of her growing 
ſtrength and importance, but alſo of the weakneſs of 
the mother country, reduced by a tedious and ex- 
penſive war, and groaning under an immenſe load of 
national debt. The colonies boaſted of the aſſiſtance 
they had given during the war, and Great Britain, 


ſenſible of their ſervices, was generous enough to 


reimburſe them part of the expences which they had 


incurred, After this they began to over-rate their im- 


portance, to riſe in their demands, and to think ſo 


highly of their trade and alliance, as to deem it im- 


poſſible for Britain to ſupport her credit without them. 
In vain did the mother country rely upon their gra- 
titude for paſt favours, ſo as to expect relief with re- 
ſpect to her preſent burdens. We allow, that the 
firſt generation of emigrants retained fome affeQion 
Britain during their lives, and gloried in calling 
her 


diſtance, their vaſt extent of territory, their nume F 
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her their home and their mother country ; but this 
natural impreſſion wears away from the ſecond, and 
is entirety obliterated inthe third. Among the plant- 
ers in all the colonies this was manifeſtly the caſe; 
the ſons of Engliſhmen in America by degrees loſt 


their affection for England, and it was remarkable, 
that the moſt violent enemies to Scotland were the 


deſcendants of Scotchmen. 


Bur among merchants, the attachment to any par- | 


ticular country is ſtill ſooner loſt, Men whoſe great 
objeCt is money, and whoſe buſineſs is to gather it as 
faſt as poſſible, in fact retain a predilection for any 
country no longer than it affords them the greateſt ad- 
vantages. They are citizens of the world at large, 
and provided they gain money, it is a matter of indif- 
ference to them to what coantry they trade, and from 
what quarter of the globe it comes. England is the 
beſt country for them, ſo long as it allows them to reap 
the greateſt profits in the way of traffic ; and when 
that is not the caſe, a trade with France, Spain, or 
Holland will anſwer better. If the laws of Great 


Britain interfere with their favourite views and inte- 


reſts, merchants will endeavour to clude them, and 
ſmuggle in ſpite of legal authority. Of late years, 
although the trade of the colonies with the mother 
country had increaſed beyond the hopes of the moſt 
fanguine politicians, yet the American merchants 


could not be confined to it, but carried on a contra- 


band trade with the colonies of France and Spain, in 
defiance of all the Britiſh laws of trade and navigation. 
This illicit trade the people had fouhd very advantage- 


ous, having their returns in ſpecie for their proviſions 


and goods, and the vaſt number of crecks and rivers 
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in America proved favourable to ſuch ſmugglers. Du» 
ring the late war this trade had been made a treaſon- 
able practice, as it ſerved to ſupply thoſe iſlands which 
Britain wanted to reduce ; but, after the' concluſion 
of the war, it returned to its former channel, and in- 


creaſed beyond example in any paſt period. _ 


To prevent this illicit commerce, it was found ne- The new 


cefſary, ſoon after the peace, to eſtabliiſh ſome new 2 


regulations in the trade of the colonies. For this ade in 
purpoſe ſome armed ſloops and cutters were ſtationed the trade 

on the coaſts of America, whoſe commanders had a — 
-- 4 to act as revenue officers, and to ſeize all gren t of- 

ſhips employed in that contraband trade, whether be- fence. 
longing to foreigners or fellow-ſubje&s. And to ren- 
der theſe commercial regulations the more effectual, 
courts of admiralty were erected, and inveſted with a 
juriſdiction more extenſive than uſual. In conſequence 
of the reſtrictions laid on this trade, which the ſmug- 
glers found ſo advantageous, it ſuffered much, and; 
notwithſtanding the number of creeks and rivers, was 
almoſt annihilated, This occaſioned ſome very ſpiri- 
ted repreſentations to be ſent acroſs the Atlaritic by 
merchants, who declared that the Americans bought 
annually to the amount of three millions of Britiſh 
commodities : That their trade with the French and 
Spaniſh colonies took off ſuch goods as remained an 
incumbrance on their hands, and made returns in ſpe- 
cie, to the mutual advantage of both parties concerned 
in it. They complained, that the Britiſh ſhips of war 
were converted into Guarda Coſtas, and their com- 
manders into cuſtom-houſe officers ; an employment 
utterly unworthy of the exalted character of the Britiſh 
navy: That naval officers were * unfit for this buſi- 
nels 


. 
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neſs i in which they were employed, being naturally im- 


perious in their tempers, and little acquamted with the 


various caſes in which ſhips were liable to penalties, 
or in which they were exempted from detention: 
That that branch of trade was thereby ruined, by 


which alone they were | furniſhed with gold and fil- 


ver for making remittances to England ; and that 


though the loſs fell firſt upon them, it would ulti- 
mately fall on the commerce and revenue of Great 


Britain. 


Soon aſter this an dt of parliament was paſſed, 
which, while it in ſome refpeas rendered this com- 
mercial intercourſe with the foreign ſettlements le- 


gal, at the fame time loaded a great part of the trade 
with duties, and ordered the money arifing from 
them to be paid in ſpecie to the Britiſh exchequer. 
Inſtead of giving the coloniſts any relief, this oc- 
caſioned greater murmurs and complaints among 
them, as it manifeſtly tended to drain the provinces 
of their gold and filver. At the fame time another 
act was paſſed; for preventing ſuch paper bills of credit 
as might afterwards be iſſued for the conveniency of 
their internal commerce, from being made a legal ten- 
der in the payment of "debts. This ſerved to multi- 


ply their grievances, and aggravate their diſtreſs. But 


that the provinces might be ſupplied with money 
for their internal trade, all gold and filver ariſing 


from theſe duties were to be reſerved, and applied to 
the particular purpoſe of paying troops ſtationed in 


: 


the colonies for their defence. Several new regula- 
tions for encouraging their trade with Great Britain 
were alſo eſtabliſhed. In conſequence of a petition 
for opening more ports for the rice trade, leave was 
2 P ; | I given 
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granted to the provinces of South Carolina and Geort- 
gia to carry their rice for a limited time into foreign 
parts, on its paying, Britiſh duties at the place of ex- 
tion. A bounty was given on hemp and un- _ 
dreſſed flax imported into Britain from the American 
colonies 3 and a bill was paſſed for encouraging the 
; whale-fiſhery on the coaſts of America: which advan- 
ages, it was thought, would amply compenſate for 
any loſs the colonies might ſuſtain by the duties laid 
on their foreign trade. But the coloniſts, eſpecially _ 
thoſe in New England, who had advanced to ſuch a 
degree of ſtrength as rendered troops unneceſſary for 
their defence, were too much ſoured in their tem- 
pers, to allow that Great Britain had any other than 
ſelf-intereſted views in her whole conduct towards 
them. They murmured and complained,” and reſol- 
ved on a-plan of retrenchment with reſpe& 1 to the pur- 
chafing of Britiſh manufactures; but ſtill they pre- 
ſumed not openly to call in queſtion the authority of 
the Britiſh legiſlature over them. But the time was 
at hand when their affection to the mother country, 
which was already conſiderably weaned, ſhould under- 
go a greater trial, and when their real diſpoſitions 
with reſpect to the obedience due to the Britiſh par- 
liament would no longer be concealed. A vote paſ- A. 5 
ſed in the Houſe of Commons, and very unani- paſſd for 


caargna 
mouſly, That, towards the farther defraying ofthe 2 A 

_ ©-neceſſary expences' of protecting the colonies," it e 1 
may be proper to (chang certain I =p ricaus. 5 Wn 
« on them.” a ; \ 


wy 


= | - 


Wann the) news of this akon reached Ame · = 
rica, all the colonies were in ſome degree unealy at the =, 2 


| thoughts of paying taxes; but the colts of New . m3 
Yau, . We... Rr EH +. ns 
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England, as if ripe for ſome commotion, were alarmed 
with the moſt terrible. apprehenſions and ſupicions; 
openly affirming, that the King, Lords and Commons 
had formed a deſign for enſlaving them, and had now 
begun deliberately to put it in execution. Immediately 
they entered into aſſotiations for diſtreſſing the mother 
country, from .a principle of reſentment, as ſome 
thought, agreeing to purchaſe as few clothes and 
goods from her as poſſible, ind to encourage manu- 
factures of all kinds within themſelves. They pretend- 


ed that they were driven to ſuch meaſures by neceſſity; 


hüt in reality they had nothing leſs in view than their 


favourite plan of independence, for the accomipliſh- 


ment of which it requirtd time to ſecure the union 
and help of the other colonies, without which they 
plainly perceived all attempts of their own would be 
vain and-fruitleſs, . Accordingly they eſtabliſhed a 


"correſpondence with ſome leading men in each colo- 


ny, repreſenting the conduct of Great Britain in the 
moſt odious light, and declaring that nothing could 
prevent them and their poſterity from being made 
ſlaves but the firmeſt union and moſt vigorous oppo- 
ſition of every colony, to all laws made in Great Bri- 
tain on purpoſe to raiſe a revenue in the plantations. 
A few diſcontented perſons, who are commonly to be 


found in every legiſlature, joined the diſaffected colo- 


nilts of New England; and though at this time the 
party was inconſiderable, yet being more firmly ce- 
mented together by the proſpect of a ſtamp- act, which 
equally affected the intereſt of all, it by degrees gain- 
ed . and at length ne formidable. 


-  Svcn meaſures, howeyer, did not intimidate the 


Britiſh miniſters, who eiue chat an aſſociation 


eeüutered 
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entered into from a principle of reſentment would be 
of ſhort duration, and that the colonies in general 


would be averſe from any ſerious quarrel with the mo- 


ther country, upon which they. depended for ſafety 
and protection. And although they were well appri- 


ſed of this ſullen and obſtinate diſpoſition of the co- 
loniſts before the bill was introduced, yet they took 
no meaſures for preventing that oppoſition, which they 
had reaſon to believe would be made to the execution 
of their law. On the contrary, time was imprudent- 
ly given to ſound the temper of the colonies with re- 
ſpect to it, and to give them an opportunity of offer- 
ing a compenſation for it in their own way, in caſe 
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An op- 
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they were diſſatisfied with that method of raifing a colonies 


revenue for their defence. The miniſter even lignified o as —_ 9 


to the agents of the colonies bis readineſs to receive ſation for 


equivalent to the ſtamp-duty. This he did although 
he thought that the parliament not only had a right 
to tax them, but alſo that it was expedient and proper 
to exerciſe that right. For as the colonies had no 
common council empowered by their conſtitution to 
bind all, their taxing themſelves equally and impar- 
tially would be a matter of great difficulty, even al- 
though they ſhould be diſpoſed to agree to it. But 
the colonies, inſtead of making any propoſal for rai- 
ling a revenue by a ſtamp-duy or any other way, ſent 
home petitions to be preſented to King, Lords, and 


Commons, queſtioning, in the moſt direct and poſi- 


tive terms, the 2 of Parliament over their 
properties. | 


Is this ſituation of affairs, the W ſenſible 


of the heavy burden which already lay on the people 
F of 


from'them for any other tax that might be — 
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of Great Britain, and of the addition to it which an- 


other war mult occafion, thought it their indiſpen- 


fable duty to exert that authority, which before this 
time had never been called in queſtion, for relieving 


this oppreſſed part of the nation, and providing for 


the common fafety, by a charge impartially laid upon 
all ſubjects, in proportion to their abilities. The ten- 
der indulgence exerciſed by a parent over her children 
in their infant ſtate, was now conſidered as both un- 
reaſonable and unneceſſary in that ſtate of maturity to 
which the colonies: had advanced. All were ohliged to 
confeſs, that the people of America were favoured with 


the ſame privileges and advantages with their fellow- 


The 
ſtamp- 
act paſſes 
in parlia- 
ment. 


might ſuſtain from the former. 


ſubjects of Britain, and juſtice required that they ſhould 
contribute to the neceſſary expences of that govern- 
ment under which they lived, and by which they were 
protected. A revenue was neceſſary to the future ſe- 
curity of America; and on whom ſhould it be raiſcd, 
but thoſe coloniſts who were to enjoy the benefit of 
ſuch protection. Therefore the bill for laying a ſtamp- 
duty upon the colonies was brought into parliament; 
which, after much debate, and many ſtrong argu- 
ments urged on botli ſides, paſſed through both hou- 
ſes, and received the royal aſſent by commiſſion, on 
the 22d of March, 1765. At the ſame time, to com- 
penſate for the operations of the ſtamp- act, another 
was made to encourage the importation of all kinds 
of timber from the colonics into Britain : and as the 
eſtimated produce of the ſtamp- act amounted only 
to L. 60,0c0 per annum, and timber was ſo plentiſul 
over all the plantations, it was thought that the great 
advantage which the colonies muſt reap from the latter 
act, would be an ample recompenſe for the loſs they 
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In the mean time the inhabitants of New England 
were induſtrious in ſpreading an alarm of danger over 
all the continent, and making all poſlible preparations 
for reſiſtance. They had turned aycalous eye towards 
the mother country, where they had many friends em- 
ployed to watch her conduct, who failed not to give 
them the carlieſt intelligence of what was doing in 
parliament. While they received the news that the 
ſtamp·· act had paſſed, they at the ſame time had intel- 
ligence of that violent oppoſition it had met with from 
a ſtrong faction in the Houſe of Commons. And if 
their friends in Britain had the boldneſs to call in que- 
ſtion both the right of the Britiſh legiſlature to impoſe 
taxes on the colonies, and the expediency of exerci- 
ſing that right, they thought that they had much bet- 
ter reaſon to do ſo; and that none deſerved the bleſ- 
ſing of liberty ao had not courage to aſſert their 
right to it. Accordingly, no means were neglected 
that could inflame and exaſperate the populace. Bold 
and ſeditious ſpeeches were made to ſtir up the people 
to reſiſtance, by repreſenting the act in the molt odi- 
ous light, and affirming that it would be attended 
with conſequences ſubverſive of all their invaluable 
rights and privileges. They declared that filence was 
a crime at ſuch a critical time, and that a tame ſub- 
miſſion to the ſtamp- act would leave their liberties 
and properties entirely at the diſpoſal of a Britiſh par- 
liament. Having obtained a copy of the act, they 
publicly burnt it. The ſhips in the harbours hung out 
their colours half-maſt high, in token of the deepeſt 
mourning ; the bells.in the churches were muffled, 
and ſet a ringing, to communicate the melancholy 
news from one pariſh to another. Theſe flames, kin- 
dled in New England, foon ſpread through all the ca- 
pital 
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pital towns along the coaſt; ſo that there was ſcarce. 


| by a ſea-port town in America in which combinations 


were not framed for oppoſing ne introduction of 
ſtamp-paper. . 


When the veſſels arrived which carried thoſe ſtamp. 
papers to America, the captains were obliged to take 
ſhelter under the ſtern of ſome ſhips of war, or to 
ſurrender their cargoes into the hands of the enraged 
populace. The gentlemen appointed to ſuperintend 
the diſtribution of ſtamps, were met by the mob at 
their landing, and compelled to reſign their office, 


All men ſuſpected of having any deſire of complying 


with the act, or of favouring the introduction of ſtamps 
into America, were inſulted and abuſed. The gover- 
nors of the provinces had no military force to ſupport 
civil authority. The magiſtrates connived at theſe ir- 
regular and fiotous proceedings of the people. The 
aſſemblies adopted the arguments of the minority in 
parliament, and took encouragement from them to 
reſiſt the authority of the ſupreme legiſlature. Though 
each colony in reſpect of another was a ſeparate and 
independent ſociety, without any political connection, 
or any ſupreme head to call the repreſentatives of the 
people together, to act in concert for the 3 
good ; yet in this caſe almoſt all, of their own autho- 
rity, ſent deputies to meet in congreſs at New York, 


who drew up and ſigned one general declaration of 


their rights, and of the grievances under which theß 
laboured, and tranſmitted a petition to the King, 
Lords and Commons, imploring relief. 


AmMoNG the reſt a party in South Carolina, which 


| province at this time, from >. duty and in- 


tereſt, 
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tereſt, was very firmly attached to the mother country; | 


entered warmly into the general oppoſition. Licu- 
tenant-governor Bull, a native of the province, ma- 
nifeſted a deſire of complying with the act, and ſup- 
porting the legal and conſtitutional dependency of the 


colony on the crown and parliament of Great Britain; 


but wanted power ſufficient for maintaining the digni- 
ty and authority of his government, and carrying that 
act into execution. Several old and wiſe men joined 


him, and declared that they had formerly taken an 


active part in bringing the province under his ma- 
jeſty's care, but would now be very cautious of reſiſt- 
ing the authority of parliament, and robbing it of that 


protection which it had ſo long and fo happily enjoy- 


ed. The members of aſſembly, finding the Licutenant- 


governor determined to tranſa& no public buſineſs The aſ- , 
ſembly of 


Carolina 


but in compliance with the act of parliament, began 
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to deliberate how they might beſt elude it. For this ſtudy 


purpoſe they addrefſed him, begging to be informed 


3 and 


cans of 


whether the ſtamp- act, ſaid to be paſſed i in parliament, coding N 


had been tranſmitted to him by the Secretary of State, the a8. 


the Lords of Trade, or any other authentic channel, 
fince he conſidered himſelf as under obligations to 
enforce it. He replied, that he had received it from 
Thomas Boone, the Governor of the province. The 
aſſembly declared, that they c6uld conſider Mr. Boone, 
while out of the bounds of his government, in no other 
light than that of a private gentleman, and that his re- 
ceiving it in ſuch a channel was not authority ſufficient 
to oblige him to execute ſo grievous an act. But Mr. 
Bull and his council were of opinion, that the char: 
nel in which he had received it was equally authentic 
with that in which he had formerly received many 
OT to which they had quictly ſubmitted, Upon 

| which 
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which the aſſembly came to the following reſolutions, 
which were ſigned by Peter Manigault their ſpeaker, 
and ordered to be printed, that they might be tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, in order to ſhew the ſenſe of that 
houſe with reſpect to the obedience due by America 
to the Britiſh parliament. 


e RESOLVED, That his Majeſty's ſubjects in Ca- 
rolina owe the ſame allegiance to the crown of 
Great Britain that is due from its ſubjeQs born 
there. That his Majeſty's liege ſubjects of this 
province are entitled to all the inherent rights and 
liberties of his natural born ſubjects within the 
kingdom of Great Britain. That the inhabitants 


of this province appear alſo to be confirmed in all 


the rights aforementioned, not only by their char- 
ter, but by an act of parliament, 13th George II. 
That it is inſeparably eſſential to the freedom of a 
people, and the undoubted right of Engliſhmen, 
that no taxes be impoſed on them but with their 
own conſent. That the people of this province arc 
not, and from their local circumſtances cannot be 
repreſented in the Houſe of Commons in Great 
Britain'; and facther, 'that, in 'the opinion of this 
houſe, the feveral powers of legiſlation in America 
were conſtituted in ſome meaſure upon the ap- 
prehenſion of this impracticability. That the 
only repreſentatives of the people of this pro- 
vince are perſons choſen therein by themſelves; 


and that no taxes ever have been, or can be, con- 


ſtitutionally impoſed on them but by the legiſlature 
of this province. That all ſupplies to the Crown 
being free gifts of the people, it is unreaſonable 
and inconſiſtent with the principles and ſpirit M 
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« the Britiſh conſtitution for the people of Great 
Britain to grant to his Majeſty the property of the 


« people of this province. That trial by jury is the 


« ſnherent and invaluable right of every Britiſh ſub- 
« je& in this province. That the ad of parliament, 
« entitled, An act for granting and applying certain 
« ſtamp: duties and other duties on the Britiſh colo- 
« nies and plantations i in America, © c. by impoſing 
« taxes on the inhabitants of this province; and the 
« aid act and ſeveral other acts, by extending the 
| « juriſdiftion of the courts of admiralty beyond its 
ancient limits, have a manifeſt tendency to ſubvert 
« the rights and liberties of this province. That the 
duties impoſed by ſeveral late acts df parliament 
on the people of this province will be extremely 
„ burdenſome and grievous; and, from the ſcarcity 
e of gold and ſilver, the payment of them abſolute- 
« ]y impracticable. That as the profits of the trade 
« of the people of this province ultimately center in 
Great Britain, to pay for the manufaQures which 


they are obliged to take from thence, they even- 


* tually contribute very largely to all the ſupplies 
granted to the Crown; and beſides, as every in- 
* dividual in this province is as advantageous at leaſt 
to Great Britain as if he were in Great Britain, 
© as they pay their full proportion of taxes for the 
« ſupport of his Majeſty's government here, (which 
taxes are equal, or more, in proportion to our 

eſtates, than thoſe paid by our fellow:ſabjeQts in 
Great Britain upon theits), it is unreaſonable for 
them to be called upon to pay any further part of 

the charges of government there. That the aſſem- 
.© blies of this province have from time to time, 
* whenever requiſitions have been made ta them by 
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« his Majeſty, for carrying on military operations, 
* tither for the defence of themſelves or America 
in general, moſt cheerfully and liberally contribu- 
ted their full proportion of men and money for 
© theſe ſervices. That though the repreſentatives of 
« the people of this province had equal aſſurances 
„ and reaſons with thoſe of the other provinces, to 
, expect a proportional reimburſement of thoſe im- 
e menſe charges they had . been at for his Majeſty's 
„ ſervice in the late war, out of the ſeveral parlia- 


„ mentary grants for the uſe of America; yet they 


© have obtained only their proportion of the firſt of 
& thoſe grants, and the ſmall ſum of L. 285 ſterling 
© received ſihce. That, notwithſtanding, whenever his 
% Majcſty's ſervice ſhall for the future require the aids 
&* of the inhabitants of this province, and they ſhall 
4 be called upon for this purpoſe in a conſtitutional 
« way, it ſhall be their indiſpenſible duty moſt cheer- 
fully and liberally to grant to his Majeſty their 
proportion, according to their ability, of men and 


(„ money, for the defence, ſecurity, and other public 


c ſervices of the Britiſh American colonies. That 
&© the reſtrictjons on the trade of the people of this 
% ptovince, together with the late duties and taxes 
% impoſcd on them by act of parliament, mult ne- 
« ceſſarily greatly leſſen the conſumption. of Britiſh 
% manufactures amongſt them. That the increaſe, 
«proſperity and happineſs of the people of this pro- 
« vince, depend on the full and free enjoyment of 
„ their righis and liberties, and on an affectionate 
< intercourſe with Great Britain. That the readineſs 
« of the colonies to comply with his Majeſty's requi- 
ſitions, as well as their inability to bear any addi- 


tional taxes beyond what is laid on them by their 
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« reſpeQive legiſlatures, is apparent from ſeveral 

« grants of parliament, to reimburſe them part af 
the heavy expences they were at in the late war in 
« America, That it is the right of the Britiſh ſub- 

© jeQs of this province to petition the King, or either © 
« houſe of parliament. Ordered, That theſe votes 

« be printed and made public, that a juſt ſenſe of the 

! liberty, and the firm ſentimeats of loyalty of the 
+ repreſentatives of the people of this province, may 

* be known to their ce and nr 
60 0 ba, ä * 


. theſe refalucions, fow af > 
inhabitants of Carolina, even the moſt ſanguine, en- 
tertained the ſmalleſt hopes of a repeal; but expect - 
ed, after all their ſtruggles, that they would be ob- 
lged to ſubmit.” Indeed a very ſmall force in the 
province at that time would have been ſufficient ta 
quell the tumults and inſurrections of the people, 
and enforce obedience to legal authority. But to the 
imprudence of miniſters, the faction in parliament, -— 
and the weakneſs of the civil power in America; the 
reſiſtance of the colonies may be aſcribed. Had the 
ſtamp-duty been laid on them without any previous 
notice of the reſolution of parliament, it is not im- 
probable that they would have received it as they had 
done other acts of the Britiſh legiſlature: Or had tho I 
parliament been unanimous: in paſſing the act, and ple Kg 
taken proper meaſures for carrying it into execution, m 
there is little doubt but the colonies would have fub-s — 
mitted to it. For however generally the people might poſtios to 
be indiſpoſed for admitting of that or any other tax, te, 5 
yet a great majority of them at this time were averſe 
from calling in queſtion the ſupreme authority of the 

WY ok I at Britiſh | 
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Britiſh parliament. But a ſmall flame, which at firſt 
is caſily extinguiſhed, when permitted to ſpread, has 

; often been productive of great conflagrations. The 
riotous and turbulent party, encouraged by the mi- 
nority in England, ſet the feeble power of govern- 
ment in America at defiance. The better ſort of 
people mingled with the rioters, and made uſe of the 
arguments of their friends in England to inflame and 
exaſperate them. At length, they not only agreed to 
adhere to their former illegal combinations for di- 
ſtreſſing and ſtarving the Engliſh manufactures, but 
alſo to with-hold from Britiſh merchants their juſt 
-debts. This they imagined would raiſe ſuch com. 
motions in Britain as could not fail to overturn the 

miniſtry, or intimidate the parliament. 45 
Is conſequence of theſe diſturbances and combi. 
nations in America, great evils began to be felt in 
England, and ſtill greater to be feared.” The tem- 
porary interruption of commercial intercourſe between 
the mother country and the colonies was very preju- 
dicial to both. That large body of people engag 

in preparing, purchaſing and ſending out goods to 
the continent were deprived of employment, and con- 
ſequentiy df the means of ſubſiſtence; than which 
nothing couſd de conceived more likely to excite 
1 commotions in England. The revenue ſuffered by the 
The mer- want of the export and import duties. Petitions flowed 
chants" into parliament. from all quarters, not only from the 
— colonies in America, but alſo from the trading and 
rer in manufacturing towns in Great Britain, praying fe for ſuch 
Hen rellef as to that houſe might ſeem expedient, at a june- 
<0" ture fo alarming. The miniſters having neglected to 


15 — take the. $5009 mezſures to enforce their law, while 
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the matter was eaſy and practicable, were now obliged 
to yield to the riſing current, and reſign their places. 
By 1 the interpoſition of the duke of Cumberland, ſuch 
a change in the adminiſtration took plyce as promiſed | 
an alteration of meaſures with reſpect to America. 
Mr. Pitt, wh bighly diſapproved of the ſcheme for 
raiſing a revenue from the colonies, having long been 
detained by indiſpoſition from parliament, had now ſo 
much recovered as to be able to attend the houſe, —. 
The hiſtory of what follows is diſgraceful to Great Bri. 
tain, being entirely compoſed « of lenient conceſhons in 
favour of a riſing ulurpation, and of ſuch ſhameful 
veakneſs and timidity in the miniſtry, as afterwards 
rendered the authority of the Britiſh parliament in 
America fecble and contemprible. e BER 


3 


No ſooner had this change in adminiſtration tak 
place, than all papers and petitions relative to the 
ſtamp- act, both from Great Britain and America, 
were ordered to be laid before the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The houſe reſolved itſelf into a committee, to 
conſider of thoſe papers, about the beginning of the 
year 1766. Leave was given to bring i ina bill for re- 
pealing an act of laſt ſeſſion of parliament, entitled, 
An act for granting and applying certain ſtamp-dutics A, 
and other duties, in the Britiſh colonies and planta- 
tions in America, towards' defraying the expences of 
protecting and ſecuring the ſame.” When this bill 
came into parliament : a'warm debate enſued, and Mr. 
Pitt with feveral more members ſtrongly urged the 
neceſſity of a repeal. He made a diſtinction en 
external and internal taxes, and denied not only the 
right of parliament. to impoſe the latter on the colo- 
Ries, but alſo the Juſtice, equity, "oY and expedi- 
ency 
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eney of exerciſing that right. Accordingly, while it 
was declared that the King, by and with the conſent 
of the Lords ſpititual and temporal, and Commons 
of Great Britain in parliament aſſembled, had, have, 
and of right ought to have, full power and authority 
to make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient force and vali- 
dity to bind the colonies and people of America, ſub- 
jects of the crown of Great Britain, in all caſes what- 
ſoever; the ſtamp act was repealed, becauſe it appear. 
ed that the contiuuance of it would be attended with 
many inconveniencies, and might be productive of 
conſequences detrimental to the commercial intercit 
wh theſe m. 


Which Tie conceffic 1 in favour of the ling uſurpation, 

333 inſtead of proving favourable to the commercial inte- 

juriſdic- Teſts of the nation, had rather the contrary effect, and 

tion o the ſeryed to ſet the colonies in ſome meaſure free from 
Britiſh 

parlia- the legiſlative authority of Britain. It gave ſuch im- 

ment in portance to the licentious party in America, and ſuch 

PR ſuperiority over the good and loyal ſubjects as had a 

manifeſt tendency to throw the colonies into a ſtate of 

anarchy and confuſion. It ſerved to promote a doc- 

trim among them ſubverſive of all good government, 

= >, which plainly implied, that the obedience of ſubjects 

was no longer due to the laws of the ſupreme legiſla- 

ture, than they in their private judgments might think 

them agrecable to their intereſt, or the particular no- 

tions which they may have framed of a free conſtitu- 

tion. While it gave countenance and encouragement 

to. the riotous and turbulent ſubjeQs in America, who 

at that time wete neither an opulent not reſpectable 

party in the colonies, it expoſed the real friends of 

government to popular prejudice, 2 rendered their 

: | affections 
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affections more coul, and their future endeavours in 
| ſupport of government more feeble and ineffeQual. 
For after repealing the ſtamp- act, without any previous 
ſubmiſſion on the part of the colonies, how could it be 
expected that any gentleman would riſque his domeſtie 
peace, his fortune, or his life, in favour of a diſtant go- 
vemment ready to deſert him, and leave him fubject- 


ed to all the inſults and outrages of future inſurgents? $ 


How. could it be imagined that theſe colonies, that 
had ſet the power of Great Britain at defiance, and 
obtained what they aimed at by tumults and inſurrec- 
tions, would afterwards remain quiet? As they had 
oppoſed the ſtamp-aQ, aſſigning for reaſon that they 
were not tepreſented in parliament, was it not evi- 
dent that the ſame reaſon would extend to all other 
laws which the parliament might enact to bind them 
in times to come, or had enacted to bind them in 


times paſt? The repeal of the ſtamp- act upon ſuch. 


a principle, and in ſuch circumſtances of tumult, un- 
queſtionably ſerved to encourage the colonies in diſ- 
obedience, and to prepare their minds for aſſerting 
their independence. 


Warn the news of the repeal of this. act reached 
America, it afforded the coloniſts, as might have been 
expected, matter of great triumph. The moſt extrava- 
gant demonſtrations of joy, by bonfires, illuminations 
and ringing of bells, were exhibited in every capital. 
The Carolineans ſent to England for a marble ſtatue of 
Mr. itt, and erected it in the middle of Charleſtown, 
in grateful remembrance of the noble ſtand he had 
made in defence of their rights and liberties. Ad- 
dreſſes were ſent home to the King, acknowledging 
the wiſdom awd juſtice of his government in the re- 
| 2 | peal 
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peal of the grievous act, and expreſſing their happi- 
neſs that their former harmony and commercial in- 


tercourſe, ſo beneficial to both countries; were re- 


ſtored. But ſoon after it appeared that the power of 
Great Britain in America had received a fatal blow, 
ſuch as ſhe would never be able to recover, without 


te ſevereſt ſtruggles and boldeſt exertions. For 


- whatever fair profeſſions of friendſhip ſome colonies 
might make, the ſtrongeſt of them retained their na- 


tural averſion to monarchy, and were well diſpoſed for 
undermining the civil eſtabliſhments, and paving the 
way for their entire ſubverſion. The Britiſh govern- 
ment, formerly fo much revered, was now deemed 
oppreſlive and tyrannical. The little iſland, they ſaid, 
Had become jealous of their dawning power and ſplen- 
dour, and it behoved every one to watch her conduct 


| with a ſharp eye, and carefully guard their civil and 


religious liberties. Accordingly, for the future, we 
will find, that the more Great Britain ſeemed to a- 
void, the more the colonies ſeemed to ſeek for, 
grounds of quarrel ; and the more the former ſtudied 
to unite, by the ties of common intereſt, the more 
the latter ſtrove to diffolve every political and com- 
mercial connection. Their minds and affections bo- 
ing alienated from the mother country, they next 
diſcovered an uneaſineſs under the reſtraints of legal 
authority. They quarrelled almoſt with every go- 
vernor, found fault with all inſtruQions from Eng- 
land which claſhed with their leading paſſions and 


- intereſts, and made jiſe of every art for weakening 


the hands of civil government. Their friends in Bri- 
tain had gloried that they had reſiſted ; and now 
ſubjection of every kind was called flavery, and the 


ſpirit of diſorder and diſobedience which had broke | 


1 out 
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out continued and prevailed.. At length, even the 


navigation- act was dee med a yoke, which they wiſh- ' 
ed to ſhake off, and throw their commerce open to 
the whole world. Several writers appeared in Ame- 


rica in defence of what they were pleaſed to call their 

natural rights, who had a lucky talent of ſeaſoning 
their compoſitions to the palate of the bulk of the 
people. Hence the ſeeds of diſaffection which had 
ſprung up in New England ſpread through the other 


colonies, inſomuch that multitudes became infeQted i 


with republican principles, and aſpired after indepen- 
dence.— But here we ſhall ſtop. for the preſent: time, 
and leave the account of their farther ſtruggles to- 
wards the accompliſhment of this favourite plan to- 
ſome future opportunity. | 
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